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ABSTRACT . ^ 

This paper is part of a larger project dealing with 
National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) of labor market experience. This 
volume is based on the sample of older women, {aged 30-44 at the 
beginning of the study) . It consists of a series of research papers 
on topics that are conceived to be important in understanding the -g 
lahor market experience a.nd. status, of women in _t and 
forties. The paper deals with such issues as: current labor force 
status of various categories of women and its relationship to the 
extent of rheir lifetime participation; an analysis of the sample's 
lifetime work histories by focusing on career orientation and 
occupational status; t^e determinants of average hourly earnings of 
wage-earning and salaried women; questions of child care arrangements 
and the needs of women with preschool children; and different aspects 
of the mobility of women. (NG) 
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FOREWORD 



For slightly more than a decade the Center for Human Resource 
Research of The Ohio State University and the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
under separate contracts with the Employment and Training Administration 
of the U.S* Department of Labor, have been engaged in the National 
Longitudinal Surveys (NIS ) of labor market experience. ' Four subsets pf 
the United States civilian population are being studied: women'^'^who at 
the inception of the study were 30 to kk years of age; men ^5 to 59 years 
of age; and young men and young women between the ages of ik and 2k. 
These groups were chosen because each is confronted with special labor 
market problems that are challenging to policy makers : for the two groups 
of youth, high unemployment rates; for the older cohort of women, problems 
associated with re-entry into the labor force after children are in school 
or grown; and for the men, problems associated with skill obsolescence and 
age discrimination that may make re-employment difficult if jobs are lost. 

For each of these four population groups, a national probability 
sample of the noninstitutional population was drawn by the Census Bureau 
in 1966, and interviews have been conducted periodically by Census 
enumerators utilising sc±Ledules - prepared by.- the Center, for Human. Eeaource 
Research. Originally planned to cover a five-year period, the surveys 
have been so successful and attrition so small that they have been 
continued beyond the originally planned expiration dates. As of the end 
of I97U, the older cohort of men had been interviewed in 1966^ 196? 5 1968 
(maili 1969, 197I5 and 1973 (telephone); the older cohort of women in 
1967, 1968 ;mail), 1969, 1971, 1972, and 197^ (telephone); the young men 
annually be .ween^ 1966 and 1971 and by telephone in 1973; and the young 
women annually between 1968 and 1973- 

A substantial body of literature has already appeared based upon the 
NLS data. Fifteen volumes of comprehensive reports have been published 
on surveys conducted through 197O (l971'in the case of the miiddle-aged 
men). . These have appeared under the titles of The Pre-Retirement Years 
(middle-aged men: k volumes); Career Thresholds (young men: ^ 5 volumes); 
Dual Careers (women: 3 volumes); and Years for Decision (young women: 
3 volumes ) . In addition, about 100 reports on specific topics have been 
prepared by staff members of the Center for Human Resource Research and 
other researchers throughout the country who have acquired NiS public-use 
tapes . 

The present volume is based upon the surveys of the older cohort of 
women through 1972. It differs from the previous volumes in the Dual 
Careers series in two major respects. First, it makes no attempt at a 
comprehensive coverage of all aspects of the data, but rather consists of 
a series of research papers on topics that are conceived to be important 
in understanding the labor market experience and status of women in their 
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thirties and forties . Second, rather than relying exclusively on tabular 
analysis as have the previous volumes, all of the papers except the 
introductory one utilize multivariate statistical techniques. 

Without attempting to escape their ultimate responsibility for 
whatever limitations their papers may have, the authors wish to ^ 
acknowledge their debt to a large number of persons without whose 
contributions neither the overall study nor the present volume would have 
been possible. Although personally unknown to us, the several thousand 
members of the samp],e who have generously agreed to repeated interviews 
over the years must" be mentioned first, for they have provided the raw 
materials for^ our effort. 

Officials of the Employment and Training Administration have been 
continuously helpful to us in making suggestions for the design of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys and in carefully reviewing preliminary 
drafts of our reports. We wish to acknowledge especially the continuous 
support and encouragement of Howard Rosen, Director of the Office of 
Research and Development, and the valuable -advise provided by Jacob 
Schiffman, Rose Wein^',, and. Ellen Sehgal, who have at various times over 
the years served as monitors of the project. Ms. Sehgal* s comments on an 
earlier draft of the present volume were especially helpful, as were those 
Df a number of other persons in the Department of ^ Labor and other agencies 
who, read portions of the manuscript at her request, including Emily Andrews, 
Robert Fairweather, Elizabeth Waldraan, and Alice Yohale^n. 

The research staff of the Center for. Human Resource Research has 
enjoyed the continuous expert and friendly collaboration of personnel of 
the Bureau of the Census, who have been responsible for developing the 
samples, conducting all of the interviews^ coding and editing the data, 
and preparing the initial versions of the computer tapes, 'fae names of 
those who ha^e been involved in these activities over the years are too 
numerous to be mentioned individually, but we should like to acknowledge 
especially our debt to Earle Gerson, Chief of the Demographic Surveys 
Division ani to his predecessors Daniel Levine and Robert Pearl; to 
Robert Mangold, Chief of the Longitudinal Surveys Branch; to Marie Argana, 
hi£^ immediate predecessor; and to their colleagues Dorothy Koger and Pat 
Healy. These are the individuals in the Census Bureau with whom we have 
had immediate contact in, the receM past. I^-addition, we wish to express 
our appreciation to Kenneth Frail of the Field Division for directing the 
data collection; to David Lipscomb and Eleanor Brown and thefr staff of 
the Systems Division for editing and coding the interview schedules; and 
to ^rhomaa Meerholz and Kenneth Kaplan for the preparation of the computer 
tapes . 

• y 

^rhe process of revising the co^k^ter tapes received from the Cens-us 
Bureau and producing all of the tables and regressions incorporated in 
this voliirre was the responsibility of the Data Processing Unit of the 
Center for Humaji Resource Research under the able direction of Robert 
3hondel anl his^ predecessor John Gras^o. To Keith Stober, Production 



Supervisor, of the Unit, Gary Schoch, his predecessor,, and their stah 
express our thanks for serving -sp skillfully as intermediary en ..betyr- 
us and the computer. 

The authors profited from comments on earlier drafts of their vrork 
by their co-authors as well as by other members of the research staff of 
the Center, particularly John Grasso, Andrew Kohen, and Frank Mott. 
Finally, we are grateful to Ellen Mumma for her assistance in editing the 
volume, to Malcolm Rich for his editorial assistance and for the 
preparation of the Index, to Marc Parnes for the preparation of the charts 
that appear in Chapter I, and to Dortha (Jilbert for the speed, accuracy, 
and good humor with which she typed the final version of the text and 
tables • 

Herbert S. Parnes 
Project Director 
December 1975 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND 0VERVIEV7 
Carol L. Jusenius and Herbert S. Parnes 



During the past several decades, the proportion of married women 
working or seeking work outside the home Has more than doubled — from 
20 percent in I9U7 to k3 percent- in 197^. Accompanying this trend has 
been a dramatic change in the attitudes of American society concerning 
"appropriate'' roles .for women. At the end of World War 11, the presence 
of women in the labor force was .a source of social controversy; a majority 
of adult Americans did not approve of labor market activity by married 
women with children.-^ Today the employment of women outside the home tends 
to be more widely accepted, and the sharpest debates over women *s staj:us 
center on other issues: the need for child care facilities by working 
mothers; the extent of job satisfaction among women; the occupational and 
earnings distributions of women; and the effect of family composition -*on 
women *s career development. 

Topics such as these are the focus of 'the present volume— analyzed by 
means of a unique set of longitudinal data that record the work histories 
of a national sample of women in their thirties and forties from the time 
their formal schooling ended, and in considerable detail for the five-year 
period from 1967 to 1972. In addition to work-history information, the 
data include a rich variety of det^Lil on the women^s family backgrounds, 
their education and training, their health condition, their marital and 
child-bearing histories, a number of their work- related attitudes, and the 
current economic circumstances of their families. Thus, social and 
psychological as well as economic determinants and effects of labor market 
experience can be explored. 



I PLAN OF THE VOLUME 

The papers in this volume do not purport to analyze every important 
facet of women *s labor market experience. Even less do they promise to 
exploit all of the data from the surveys. on which they are based. Rather, 
each papier focuses on arr aspect of women's labor market behavior or 
experience that is of particular interest to its author(s) and that has 
a significant bearing on the welfare of women in this age category. 



We are indebted to Randall H. King for his assistance in preparing 
the materials for the empirical portion of this chapter. 



"Slrskine (l97l), P- 283. 
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Although all of the authors are members of the same research staff, neither 
in planning xhe volume nor in its execution has there been an attempt to 
force diverse interests into a common mold or to. induce.^individual 
researchers to accept uncongenial conceptual frameworks' or methods of 
analysis in order to serve some a priori sense of theoretical or 
methodological integrity. Hopefully, whatever may have been los^ in the 
logic of organizational structure and in internal consistency has been 
compensated by the eclecticism that has resulted. 

Chapter II utilizes both the abbreviated lifetime work histories of 
the women and the more detailed information relating to the period between 
1967 and 1971 to analyze longitudinal patterns of female labor force _ 
participation. More specifically, current- labor force status of various 
cate:gories of women is related to the extent of their lifetime 
participation. Also, oh the basis of comparisons of labor market status 
at three points -in time-1967, 1969, and 1971- the relationship between 
entry and exit rates and changes in cross-sectional labor for participation 
rates is explored. Chapter III continues the analysis of the women's 
lifetime work histories by focusing on their career orientation and 
occupational status. The first portion of this chapter attempts to 
identify factors associated with a career orientation, defined as _ having 
been employed. in the same or related occupations at least ^ three- fourths 
■ of the time since leaving school. In the second portion multiple 
regression analysis is used to ascertain the determinants of educational 
attainment as of I967 and of occupational status at several points in the 
lives of the respondents . 

The remaining empirical chapters are based on the work experiences 
of the women during the five-year period covered by the surveys. Chapter 
IV analyzes the determinants of the average hourly earnings of women 
employed as wage and salary workers . Particular attention is focused on 
the relation between the skill level of a woman's job and the extent to 
which her wages are influenced by (l) human capital investments and 
(2) whether she is in a traditionally female occupation. Chapter V deals 
With two questions relating to the child care arrangements and needs of 
women with preschool children. The analysis begins with an assessment of 
the factors associated with the use of nonfamily means of child care. 
Then, among '^omefi not currently employed, it investigates the factors 
associated with the willingness to seek work if free day care centers 
were to be; provided. 

Chapters VI and VII relate to different aspects of the mobility of 
women. Geographic movement is the focus of the former. Two issues are 
investigated: the effect of a life's employment on the probability of 
family migration; t.nd the effect of mlgi-tiTiion on family earnings and, more 
particularly, the earnings of the wife. Chapter VII deals with interfirm 
movement and identifies the factors associated with a propensity to change 
employers as well as with the likelihood of actual voluntary job change 
between 1969 and 197I. This chapter also seeks, to ascertain whether 
voluntary job changes result in improvements in earnings, job satisfaction, 
and employment stability. TV^.e final chapter draws together the principal 
findings of the volume and discusses their implications. 
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The remainder of this introductory chapter is divided into three 
sections. First, the nature of the data base is described. Next, there 
is a discussion of sone of the issues involved in analyzing and 
interpreting the data. The final section presents an overview of changes 
that hav2 occurred in the circumstances and attitudes of the women over 
the five-year period covered by the 'surveys*. 



II THE LONGITUDINAL DATA BASE . * 

The Sample 

The studies in this volume are based on data from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys. ^ The members of the sample who provided the 
information were selected to be representative of the almost l8 million 
women in the U.S. civilian noninstitutionalized. population who in I967 
were between the ages of 30 and hh. The sample was drawn from 235 
Primary Sampling Units (PSU's) by procedures analogous to those used in 
the" Current Population Survey (CPS).3 However, in order to provide 
sufficient numbers .of observations for reliable racial comparisons, the 
sampling ratio for black women was between three and four times as high 
as that for white. Thus, the sample of 55O83 women originally ii^terviewed 
in 1966 included 3,6o6 whites, 1,390 blacks, and 8? women of other races. 
The last-mentioned group has been eliminated for all of the analysis in 
this volume. 

In addition to the difference in sampling weights between blacks and 
whites, there is also some variation within each color group. In part, 
this reflects a noninterview adjustment in^ weights tha^'was made iu the 
initial survey. to account for membeis of the original sample who were not 
interviewed. It also reflects further adjustments in the weights to make 
the sfejnple conform to the known distribution in 196? of the United States^ 
civilian population by residence, age, color, and sex. Althouch the tables 



These surveys have been designed by, The Ohio State University Center 
for Human Resource Research- under a contract with the ^j^anpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department of labor. The sample design, field work, and the 
initial stages of data processing are the responsibility of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census under a separate contract with the Manpower Administration. 
In addition to the sample of women on which the data of this volume are 
based, the National Longitudinal Surveys include three other age-sex- 
cohorts : men between the ages of and 59 when they were first interviewed, 
young men between the ages of ih and 2U, and young women in the same age 
category. For a complete description of the surveys see- Center for Human 
Resource Research (1975)* 

^Por a detailed description of the sampling, interviewing, and 
estimating procedures, see Appendix C. 



in the report show numbers of sample cases rather than population estimates, 
all calculations (percentage distributions raeans , regressions) are based 
upon weighted observations ^ 



It is important to note that although the data collected in the 196? 
survey are representative of the populatiofi of this age cohort ofwomen 
in that year, the same is not true for the information collected in any 
subsequent year, for there has been no attempt to adjust the sampling 
weights to take account of attrition. Since the studies in this volume 
are for the most part restricted to res'pondents who were reinterviewed 
in 1972, it must be kept in mind that the sample on which the data are 
based is not necessarily representative of the civilian population of _ 
women 35 to k9 years of age in that year. Between the initial survey in 
1967 and the 1972 survey, the sample shrank from 5^083 individuals to 
k,k71, an attrition rate of 12 percent. This shrinkage in the sample 
was not randomly distributed. For example, as is indicated by the jiata 
in Appendix Table M'1,5 the" 1972 sample tends to underrepresent childless 
women relative to married women with children living at home. There are 
also variations in attrition rates by region of residence. In most cases, 
however, differences in response rates among various categories of 
respondents are not substantial and are unlikely to have seriously 
biased any of the results that are reported in the studies. 

The Surveys 

Subsequent to the initial interview in 1967, respondents"' were 
reinterviewed in 1969, 1971, and 1972; an abbreviated mailed survey was 
conducted in 1968.° Each of the surveys was conducted by approximately 
300 to kOO interviewers of the Field Division of ^the Bureau of the Census, 
utilizing schedules prepared by the Center for Human Resource Research.' 
Purveys generally extended over a two- to three-month period;" thus 



^The sole exception is Appendix Table lh-1, showing the noninterview 
rates in -the 1972 survey. ^ 

^Tables cited in this chapter are all found in Appendix A. 

^Although the National Longitudinal Surveys were originally intended 
to cover a five-year period, a decision was reached in 1973 to extendthe 
surveys for an additional five years so long as the problem of attrition- 
did not become unduly severe. The additional surveys were to be conducted 
biennially by telephone, ending with a face-to- face interview at the end 
of the ten-year period. The first telephone survey of the women was 
conducted in 19jk. Of those eligible, 96 percent were interviewed. 

'''por the 1967 and 1972 interview schedules, see Appendix D. 



xTo balance the work load of the Census' Bureau, the month in which 
interviewing began was changed during the course of the study. Prior to 
1969 the "loiter viewing process began in May; in 1969 and thereafter they 
began in April. 
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although the term "survey week" is used throughout the report to refer to 
the reference week (preceding the date of the interview), it should be 
borne in mind in interpreting the data that this is not the same week for 
all respondents • 

Nature of the Data 

Stated succinctly, the data collected during the course of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys include an ^.bbreviated lifetime work history 
of each respondent up to the time of the first survey, a detailed work 
history during the period covered by the surveys, and information about 
a variety of social, psychological, and economic characteristics of the 
respondents that are hypothesized to influence labor market behavior. No 
particular purpose would be served by attempting to catalog at this point 
the types of information that have been collected, but Appendix B consists 
of a p;lossary defining all of the variables used in this volume and describing 
how they are measured. 

While detailed description is unnecessary, the analytical potential 
: inherent in the longitudinal character of the data deserves emphasis . The 
fact that the data have been collected at several points in time over a 
five-year period makes it possible to examine the extent and character of 
change in important aspects of the labor market status of the women, and 
this in itself is a substantial contribution because such data are 
relatively uncommon. But much more important is the ability to relate an 
individual's characteristics at one point in time to her characteristics 
or status at a subsequent point and to examine changes in one .^^et of 
characteristics in the light of changes in another set* This allows 
analysis of developmental processes and the exploration of directions of 
causation that can be accomplished in no other way. 

Perhaps the clearest examples of the unique contributions that 
longitudinal analysis can make are provided by studies of relationships 
between attitudinal measures and actual behavior. For example, in the 
study of interfirm mobility, in Chapter VII a respondent's satisfaction 
with her current job as measured in 1969 is related to the likelihood of 
her having changed employers between 1969 and 1971* The only way^such an 
investigation -could have been carried out o'^ the basis of a single survey 
j//ould have been by means of a retrospective neasure of attitudes — clear ly 
indefensible because of the possibility that a respondent might rationalize 
her 1969 atf>itude in the light of her actual subsequent behavior. 

However, the -benefits of longitudinal analysis are by no means 
confined to cases in which attitudinal variables are being examined. For 
example, the analysis in Chapter II rests heavily on an ability to compare 
a woman's labor force status at several points in time. Similarly, the 
^ analyses of geographic and interx'irm mobility in Chapters VI and VII, 
respectively, take advantage of an ability to relate changes in job status 
and in residence to changes in earnings. Finally, in the analysis of 
vertical occupational mobility in Chapter III the longitudinal research 
design permits one to exetmine the impact of various types of experience 
during -the five years covered by the study on the likelihood of movement 
up or down the occupational hierarchy. 



Ill THE LIFE-CYCLE DECISION PROCESS 

Most of the analysis in this volume is based on a very short period 
in the total life -span of the women under consideration— the five years • 
from 1967 to 1972. Many of the characteristics of the women that affected 
their labor market activity during this period were the product of 
decisions that had been made earlier-^decisions , for example, relating to 
education, marriage, and fertility. By the same token, decisions and 
experiences during the five-year ^period under investigation will doubtless 
condition subsequent behavior. All of these decisions and experiences., 
moreover, have been influenced by che changing social milieu in which the 
women lived. To put all of this in perspective, it is desirable to say 
a few words about the personal and environmental factors that have operated 
to affect the working lives of the cohort of women with which this study ..^ 
is concerned.' : ? 

Factors Affecting ' Idfe-Cycle Decisions 

At any given stage of development, some characteristics of individuals 
may be treated as exogenous In explaining behavior. For example, 
educational attainment or marital status are largely "given" in analyzing 
the current labor force participation of a UO~yeai:-old woman. In contrast 
over the life-cycle^ all decisions and actions are endogenous. Educational 
attainment, marital status, number of children, and career choice are not 
parameters to be taken as given; they are variables to be explained, 
reflecting the outcome bf earlier decisions and earlier circumstances. 
Moreover, decisions 'and plans at one point in time are subject to 
modification and reformulation. The birth of a first child, for example, 
may affect a woman's decision to bear additional children, as well as her 
decisions with respect to labor market activity. Thus, even if a woman 
develops long range plans -during her teen-age years, such plans are by 
no means immutable. They may very well be revised several times over 
the woman's- life span either in response to events and circumstances 
outside her control or as the result of changes in her attitudes and 
desires brought on by the process of maturation and aging. 

The ways in which the aging process— with its typical cycle of entry 
into the labor force after leaving school, marriage, children, and re-entry 
into the labor force— may affect a woman's plans is fairly obvious Her 
age at marriage may influence the number of children she wishes to bear. 
Her age at the birth of her first child may affect her decision to have 
more children or to work outside the home. The birth or aging of her 
child (ren) may cause her to reassess her role within the family and thus 
to alter her plans for labor market activity. 

It is also clear that events outside a woman's control which affect 
other family members may force a woman to reappraise her situation at 



See, for example, Lopata (1972 ). 
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any moment in time.-^^ For example, at any stage of the life cycle, the 
sudden unemployment or incapacitation of a woman's husband may mandate 
her (re)entrance into the labor forre, contrary to her previous plans. 
Equally important in causing refori:.ulation pf plans are changes in 
preferences that may occur as unexpected consequences of earlier 
decisions .-^-^ In other words, there are feedback mechanisms that may 
cause modifications in particular choices as their outcomes are experienced. 
For instance, a wife who enters the*" labor force only in order to^reduce a 
debt incurred by the family may enjoy her work and as a consequence revise - 
her original .plans and continue her employment even after the financial 
obligation-4ias been met. 

Finally, alterations in personal attitudes and preferences, and thus 
in plans, may result from changes in the broader social milieu. For 
example, women's plans regarding labor force participation and/or fertility 
may be modified as the result of social pressures to enter the labor force 
in order to contribute to a war effort , to leave the labor force in order 
to enhance employment opportunities for men, or to bear a greater (or 
lesser) number of children in the national interest. This factor is 
particularly important in understanding the work histories of the cohort 
of women under consideration in this volume. During their lives there 
have been dramatic changes in social attitudes toward women's role in the 
family and in the labor force. While still in their childbearing years, 
for example, most of the cohort have witnessed a shift in attitudo toward 
large families, as concern for the population explosion made zero 
population growth a national issue. All have experienced the recent 
impact of the Women's Liberation ^^ovement, with its implications for the 
status of women both in the home and in the labor market'. These changes 
In social climate'that the women have lived through necessitate an 
historical perspective in analyzing their labor market histories . 

A Historical Backdrop 

The four time lines in Chart 1.1 are designed to provide such a 
perspective. The top line indicates some major relevant events in 
American history over the 50- year period preceding the initial survey of 
our respondents . The remaining three show the age range of members of 
the coiiort at the times of these events by focusing on the oldest (UU), 
an intermediate age (37)? and the youngest (age 30). 

It is clea:^ that the personal histories of the oldest ^roup of women 
covered by this study were strongly linked to the economic and political 
events of the thirties and forties. They entered high school in the middle 



See Ehrlich (1975); Mincer (1962); and Cain (1966). 

"^"^See Mezerick (19^5) and Chafe (1972) for a discussion of women's 
attitudes toward employment after World War II. 
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of th^ Depression; they/^raduatefl as^ the United States entered World War 
II; and thejr helped parpduce the post-war ^*baby boom." I'he wide swings 
that occurred over tji^s period in /social attitudes toward the appropriate 
roles of women were a critical part of^their li\res^.^ During their -high 
school years 5 Public opinion polls indicated that Americans strongly 
disapproved of married women working outside the home. The low labor 
force participation rates oT„ the thirtiec reflect this attitude: among 
women ik years 6f age or older, 2k- percent were in the l?.bor force in^ 
1930 and only 2^ percent in 19^0. -^3 However, as women in this age group - 
were leaving high school, the onset of World War II produced a drastic 
change in opinion on this issue ^'s the needs of war industries mandated 
the entrance of women into the labor force ^-^^ Thus, although they had 
grown up 'at a time wh^n society generally disapproved of married women 
working outside the home, by the time they were of marriageable age, 
social pressures were encouraging them to enter the labor force. Between 
19^0 and 19^^^- the labor force pax*ticipation rate of married women (husband 
present) increased f rom^ 15 percent 'to 22 percent. ^5 

'iowever, this change appears to have been a reflection more of the 
special circumstances of a war-time economy- than of a change in social 
norms. The conclusion . of the war saw the restoration of the belief that ' 
^women's primary role was in' the home. In part, this was merely a.' 
continuation of the view held«^uring the war, i.e., that the employment ^ 
of women was a temporary phenomenon. However, the attitude was reinforced 
by a general concern that unemployir-'^nt would again reach the level of the 
1930 's with- the return of the veterans.-^^ ^ 

c . 

Yet many women who had responded(;to the demands of the war by entering 
the labor force did not wish to leave 'their jobs, and the post-war labor 



Erskine (l97l). 

Oppenheimer (197O), Table 1.1, p. '3. These figures are for black 
and white women combined. It should be noted, however, that the trends 
that are described in tlciii and the several following paragraphs were quite 
different as between white and black women. In 1930 the proportion of 
women aged ik and-p^er who were gainfully employed was almost twice as 
high for blacks as for whites (U2.5 versus 22.3 percent )• In contrast to 
the experience of white women, partidipation rates of black women declined 
between 1930 and 1950^ U.S. Department of Commerce (19^3)? Table 7j and 
(i960); .Table 83. 

k « 

Ik 

Whereas in 1936 only I5 percent of the population believed that it 
was acrieptable for married women to work outside the home, by 19^2, 60 
percent of the American public favoi*ed the employment of women in war 
industries • 'Erskine (1971)5 1936 Roper Poll on p. 282 and 19U2 NOFC 
Poll on p. 28U. 

^ ''^U.S. Department of Commerce (l97^). Table 55O, p. 3^10. 
. ''"^Chafe (1972). See especially X^hapter 8. Also see Mezerick (19^5). 



force participation rates of women reflect this feeling. While the 
participation rates in the .late forties were below those of the war 
years, they nevertheless .remained above the pre-war figures. In 19^7? 
fpr example, the ;^ar-ticipat ion rate of married women (husband pres-ent) 
v/a3 -20 percent as compared with 22 percent in 19hh and 15 percent in^ 
19*4-0.-^^ In 1950 labor force participation rates for married wdtoen aged 
i|5'to 3k &nd 55 to 6h (the groups most likely to have older children) were 
twice their l§kO level. ^9 

It is unclear Whether this growth in the employment of women in 
combination with prosperous economic conditions influenced social 
attitudes, or whether the attitudes in combination with the prosperity 
-caused the ihcrease in women's labor market participation. Whatever the 
direction of causation, ^opinion polls indicated that a higher proportion 
of Americans in the late 19U0's approved of married wpmen working (if 
their children were grown) thar. in the pre-war period. ^0 Nevertheless, 
the woman as full-^time wife and mother remained the social norm, as well 
as the popularized ideal. ' ■ - 

' J . ' 
During the period immediately following the war > women in the 
intermediate age group (illustrated by the time line for- those who'were 
37 years old* in 1967). were graduating from high school. Their subsequent ^ 
work histories, while undoubtedly influenced by their^wareness as children 
of women's employment in war industries, were also Hkely to have been . 
affected by the social conditions of the latter half of the 19^0's. These 
women were making decisions regarding college, career, marriage, and 
children at .a time when, as noted above, society was., stressing the primacy 
of the role 'of "wife-mother" and accepting employment of women only if it 
did not interfere with the raising of children. 

This attitude continued through the 1930'^: The ypungest group of 
Women covered by this study (illustrated by the timeline for those who were 
30 years old in I967), were thus ^graduaAing from high school^ and becoming 
adults during a period in which society continued tt) emphasize, women's 
position in the home. Nevertheless, increasing numbers. of married women 
were, seeking employment. Between 1950 and I96O the labor force 
participation. rate of married women (husband present) increased from 24 
to 31 percen-6.21 In other words, as these young women were formulating 
their marriage and career^ plans they were witnessing increasing labor 
market activity by older women and at the same time were reading women's 
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■^''^Mezerick (19^5 ) / PP • ' . 

-^^.S. Department of Commerce (197^); p. 3^0. 

■^^^Oppenheim^r (1970), Table ],.4, p. 11. 

^°Erskine (l97l), PP. 284-85. 
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^"Hj.S. Department'' of Commercdi' (197^), p. 3^0. 
^^Oppenheimer '(l970), TablV pT 11. 
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magazines which stressed the importance of the roles women played in the 
home: 



In 19585 and again in 1959? I went through issue 
after issue of the three major women's magazines 
. . . without \ uding a single heroine who had a 
career, a commitmijnt to any work, art, profesi^on 
c or mission in the world, other than "Occupation : 
housewife . "^3 

It was not until the 1960's that society began to appraise 
realistically the position of women inside and outside the family setting. 
Publication of Betty Friedan's The Feminine Mystique contributed to a 
growing awareness of the limited set of choices that had been available 
to women (especially those with a college education) during the 1950's.^^ 
In the 1960's^ such books as Caroline Bird's Born Female raised a new set 
of issues about women's roles: their limited options within tlie labor 
force ,^5 in the meantime, the full-time housewife was no longer the 
norm for all age groups of women: by 1967? 53 percent of women 20 to 2k 
years old, h8 percent of those 35 to kk^ and 52 percent of those U5 to ^ 
5^ were in the labor force. Even those in the principal childbearing 
years of 25 to 3^ years, of age had a labor force participation rate of 
k2 percent. 

Thus , by the time the initial survey reported in this volume was 
t,aken, the presence of women in the labor fo^'ce — whether married or 
single, with or without children — was no longer a matter of ^reat 
controversy. Instead greater emphasis was being placed on issues 
involving the employment conditions of those women in the labor force, 
e.g., topics such as those treated in subsequent chapters. ' ^ 

IV THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 1967-1972 

With, the foregoing historical context in mind, it is appropriate 
^w^^^t^j^present an overview of the changes that occurred in the lives and 
labor mJ^rket experiences of our -sample of women over the - five-year period 
that is^ the principal focus of this volume.- The longitudinal data presented 
in thi-s concluding section serve as a valuable backdrop against vzhich to 
evaluate the more intensive analyses of aspects of the women's experience 
that are 'presented in the remaining chapters of the volume. We begin with 
an analysis of the changes that occurred over the five-year period *in their 
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^riedan (1963)5 p. 38. 
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Friedan (1963). 
^^Bird (1968). 
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U.S. Department of Labor (1975), Table A-2, p. 205 . 
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marital and family status, their health, and their attitudes toward market 
activity, and then turn our attention to a number of dimensions of their 
labor market activity and income . 

Marital and Family Characteristics 

Slightly under a tenth of the white respondents and somewhat under a 
fifth of the black changed their marital status between 19^6 and 1972 
(Table" M-2). 27 The net effect of the gross changes that occurred was to 
reduce the proportions of married women living with their husbands from 
87 to 8U percent for white women and from 66 to 60 for blacks. Among 
whites the number of divorced or separated women rose from 6 to 8 percent' 
and the number of widows f rem ^ to 3 percent of the total. The proportion 
of black women in each of these categories in 1972 was exactly three times 
as high. 

Of far greater quantitative importance in affecting the labor market 
activity of mothers over the half decade were the changes that occurred 
in the age distribution of their children living at home (Table ^-3)- ■ 
Among women who were married and living with their husbands in both 1967 
and 1972, the proportion with children under 18 years of age in the 
household declined from 86 to 75 percent for whi±e&-end from 76 to 68 
percent for blacks. On the other hand, the decline in the proportion 
•with children under six was much smaller— from 16 to 14 percent of the 
white women and from 18 to 16 percent of the blacks. 

Health 

A substantial minority of women in their thirties and forties have 
health problems that affect the amount or kind of work they can do 
(Chart 1.2). A fourth of the white women and a third of the black women 
reported such problems in 1967, in 1972, or in both years. Within both 
- racial groups health problems are more pervasive among the older than 
among the younger members of the cohort. Nevertheless, among the total 
group of white women the incidence of work- limiting conditions was no 
greater in 1972 than in 1967, for 8 percent experienced a deterioration 
in health and an equal proportion reported an improvement. Among blacks, 
on the other hand, there was a net increase in the. proportion of women who 
reported health problems-from 19 percent in 1967 to 26 percent in 1972. _ 
The proportion of women whose health deteriorated was related to age— being 
only 2 percentage points fgr those who in 1972 were in their late thirties, 
but 8 to 11 percentage points for those in their forties. 



^'^Tables cited'in this section appear in the Statistical Appendix. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all comparisons over two or more survey years 
are based on a universe restricted to respondents- who provided the relevant 
information in both (all) years. 
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Chart 1.2 Percent of Respondents with F'^ .1th Problems, by Race and 
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Attitude toward Market 'Work 

The perceptible change during the cfive-year period in the attitudes 
of respondents toward the appropriate role of married women with children, 
indicates a continuation of the longer-run trends previously noted. 
Respondents were asked an identical set of questions in both 1967 and 1972 
Resigned to measure their views on the propriety of labor market activity 
bkr married wom^n with school-age children (Chart 1.3)* Thie propox-tion of 
white women with the most favorable views increased from 23 to 32 percent 
between 1967 and 1972, while those with the least favorable views decreased 

an identical amount — from 36 to 27 percent. As compared with their 
wMte counterparts, black women in 1967 had expressed' considerably more 
tQlerant views of market work. While they, too, became somewhat more 
fslvorably disposed to such activity over the five-year period, the change 
in. their case was much i^maller. As a consequence, the racial difference 
±r\ attitude^ on this issue waG less pronounced in 1972 than in 1967- 

There is also some evidence that respondents perceived their husbands^ 
to be somewhat more favorably disposed to their working in 1972 than in 
19p7 (chart l.U). In families whose wives were employed as wage and salary 
workers in both 1967 and 1972 there was only a very slight net change--a 
2 percentage point increase in the case of both whites and blacks in the 

proportion of women who reported that their hysbands liked the idea of 
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their working. For white women who were out of the labor fprce in both 
years the evidence points to no strengthening of posii:ive attitudes by 
husbands toward their work activity, but it does indicate some melting of 
opposition. There was a 9 percentage point decrease in the number who 
reported unfavorable attitudes by their husbands and a corresponding 
increase in the "undecided" category. No such pattern is discernible in 
the case of black women. 

It is, incidentally, interesting to note that there is virtually no 
difference between the reported attitudes of the husbands of black and 
white working women. However, in the case of women not in the labor forde, 
black women's husbands have perceptibly more favorable attitudes toward 
labor market activity by their wives than do husbands of white women, but 
the difference appears to be shrinking. 
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Labor Force and Employment Status n 

The following chapter examines in considerable detail the changes in 
labor force participation that occurred over the periods 19^7 to 1969 and 
1969 to 1971. Here we discuss briefly some of the trends over the full 
five-year period 1967 to 1972. In order to put them into perspective, it 
is instructive to examine 1967 and 1972 cross-sectional data from the 
Current Population Survey for women between the ages of 35 and 44. 2o The 
overall labor force participation rate for that age group increased 
approximately h percentage points— from h8 percent in 1967 to 52 percent 
in 1972. The trends were quite different , however , for blacks and whites. 
While the rate for the latter increased from 46 to 51 percent, the 
participation ra^e of black women remained virtually unchanged at about 
61 percent. Thus, the differential between whites and blacks declined over 
the period from about 1^+ to 10 percentage points . 

As compared with the foregoing cross-sectional data, the longitudinal 
data of the present study show a larger increase in labor force _ ^ 
participation for the white women and a decrease f6r the black as the 
cohort aged over the five-year period (Chart I.5). The white participation 
rate rose by about 9 points, while that for blacks dropped by k pomos . 
Thus, the 20-point black-white differential at the beginning of the period 
was reduced by almost two- thirds by 1972. The trend among whites is 
dominated by women with children. Among those who had never borne children 
the white labor force participation rate remained virtually stable over the 
period (Table LA-8). 

As judged by status in the terminal years, there was considerable 
stability in labor force status over the period (Table M-9). Among both 
whites and blacks about four- fifths of the women who were employed in 
1967 were employed also in 1972. Moreover, about two- thirds of those who 
were out of the labor force in 1967 were also out in 1972. While employed 
women and those out of the labor force in 1967 were equally likely to be 
unemployed in the survey week of 1972 (2 percent), the corresponding 
likelihood for a woman who was unemployed in 1967 was four times as great .- 

The stability of labor force attachment is also manifested by data 
relating to the 12-month periods prior to- the 1967 and 1972 surveys 
(Table LA- 10). 29 of those women who spent no time at all in the labor 
force in the earlier period, three-fifths were also out of the labor force 
for the entire 12-month period prior to. the 1972 survey. At the other 
extreme, of those who 'were in the labor force at least 50 weeks in 1966, 
over half were also full-year participants prior to the 1972 survey and 



U.S. Department of Labor (1975), P. 205. 

^%o be more accurate, the data for the earlier period relate to 
calendar year 1966. 
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Chart 1,5 Survey Week Labor Force Participation Rates, by Race: 

1967 to 1972 
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as many as four- fifths were in for at least kO weeks. The pattern was 
almost identical for whites and blacks. 

Annual data for periods immediately preceding the 1967 and 1972 
survey dates also make it clear that unemployment, far from being a random 
phenomenon, tends to be visited upon the same individuals from one year 
to another (Table lA-ll). While about nine out of ten women with some 
labor force exposure experienced no unemployment lasting as long as a week 
in calendar year 1966, the minority who experienced it were much more 
" likely than others to have some unemployment in the year preceding the 
1972 interview. Moreover, the greater the number of weeks unemp*'cyed in 
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1966, the greater the likelihood of unemployment and the longer its 
duration in the later year. 

Retrospective Perception of Progress over the F ive- Year Period 

Before turning to an examination of changes during the half decade 
in several aspects of employment and income, it is of some interest to 
examine the respondents' perceptions of the course of their work lives 
over the five-year period. In the 1972 interview they were asked All in 
all, so far as your work is concerned, would you say that you've progressed 
during the past five years, moved backward, or just about held your own? 
The responses -to this question are shown in Table lA-12 for those 
respondents who were in the labor force in both the 196? and 1972 survey 
weeks. It is impressive that only h percent of the women— an identical^^ 
proportion of whites and blacks— believed that they had "moved backward 
over the period. In contrast, three-fifths of the w^iite women and half 
of the blacks reported that they ha,d "progressed," while the remainder 
believed that they had "held their own." Although there were no age 
differences in the small proportions who reported retrogression, progress 
was somewhat more likely to be perceived by yo mger than older women. 

Comparative Hours , 196? and 1972 

Among both white and black women the proportion of full-time employees 
among those who were employed as wage and salary workers at both dates was 
higher in 1972 than in 1967 (Chart 1.6). Hhe increase was greater for the 
whites, among whom full-time employment rose from 6^+ to 78 percent of the 
total as compared with an increase from 65 to 70 percent for the blacks. 
As a consequence, while the proportions of full-time workers were virtually 
identical for the two races at the beginning of the five-year period, a 
differential of 8 points in favor of the white wcmen had developed by 1972. 

The Journey to Work 

Means of travel Most white women in their thirties and forties who 
work as wage and salary earners get to work in their own automobiles 
(Table U-li+). In 1972, for example, this proportion was as high as 
four- fifths, and there was very little difference between full-time and 
part-time workers in this respect. Public transport, on the other hand, 
is used by only about one in twenty of the white women. As might have 
been expected, black women are considerably less 'likely than white to - 
drive to work, and in their case, there-is a substantial difference 
between part-time and full-time workers. Overall, only about half of the 
black respondents reported driving to work in 1972, the proportions being 
57 and 33 percent, respectively, for full-time and part-time employees. 
As compared with whites, blacks were almost four times as likely to use 
public transportation (18 versus 5 percent) and almost three times as 
likely to ride with someone else "(16 versus 6 percent). 

Between 1966 and 1972 there had been a perceptible increase in the 
use of private automobile— more pronour^ced for black women than white 
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Chart 1.6 



Percent Full- Time Workers, by Race: 1967 and 1972 
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Source: Appendix Table 1A.-13* 



^omen ahd for full-time than for part-time workers. The overall proportion 
of white women using their own automobiles rose from 71 to 80 percent; for 
blacks the rise was from Ul to 52 percent. 

Travel time Despite these changes in means of travel to work, women 
in our sample who worked at both dates spent about the same amount of time 
getting to work in 1978^ as they had in 1967—over a quarter of an hour on 
average for white women Bnd over 20 minutes for black (Table lA-15)- The 
greater travel time for blacks in both years, it should be noted, prevailed 
among both part-time and full-time workers and among both those using their 
own automobiles and those trammelling by other means. 

Only 111 the case of part-time workers was there a perceptible change 
in travel time between 1967 and 1972, which operated in different directions 
for whites and blacks. Vfh^te part-time workers experienced an increase in 
travel time, while the opposite was true for blacks. These trends were 
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largely attributable to those using means of travel other than their own 
automobiles. 

Real Average Hourly Earnings 

Average hourly earnings of women in their thirties and forties Who 
were employed as wage, or salary workers rose faster than the price level 
between 196? and 1972 (Chart 1.7 )• Adjusted for the increase in the 
Consumer Price Index, earnings o.'' employed white women were 9 percent 
higher in 1972 than in 1967; for blacks the corresponding increase was 
26 percent. Relative increases were greater over the 19^7 to 1969 period 
than over the period from 1969- to 1971 (.Table LA-I6). As the result of 
the larger relative increase in black earnings, the white-black earnings, 
ratio shrank from 1.27 in 1967 to 1.10 in 1972. 

When attention is confined to that subset of women who were employed 
in all four of the survey weeks (1967? 1969? 1971, 1972), the relative 
increase over the five-year period is about twice as high for white 
women as when all women empl9yed in 1967 are compared with all those 
employed in 1972 (Chart I.7)'; For blacks, on the other hand, the increase 
was no greater than for all women considered cross-sectionally . Nevertheless 
the increase for blacks was greater than that for whites, so that the 
jwhite-black earnings ratio for this subset of women shrank from I.I8 tp 
1.11, Another way of saying all of this is that although black women in 
this age group generally were improving their earnings position relative ^ 
to white women over the period, the improvement was not -so great among 
those who were continuously employed as among the total group. 

Real Annual Earnings 

The 1971 average annual earnings of wage and salary workers who were 
employed in all survey weeks was $6,2UU for white wcmen and $5j369 for 
black (Chart 1.8). In real terms, these figures represented increases 
over 1966 earnings of 30 percent for white women and hO percent for black. 
The fact that relative increases in annual earnings surpassed the relative 
increases in hourly earnings for both blacks and whites reflects the rise 
over the five-year period in hours worked per week and weeks worked per 
year. As a consequence of the greater relative earnings increases of 
black women, the white-black ratio of annual earnings dropped over the 
five-year period from 1.26 to I.I6. 

Contribution of Employed Wives to Total Family Income 

In married- spouse-present families, total 1971 income was considerably 
higher where the wife was employed than where she was not. In white 
families in which the wife had wage and salary earnings, 1971 family income 
averaged $15, 95^ in contrast to $13,536 for families in which the wife had^ 
no such income; the corresponding figures for black families were $11,731 
and $8,331. Moreover, the contribution of respondents' earnings to total 
family Income was subsi;iantial, amounting to 26 percent for whites and 35^ 
percent for blacks (Table M-19). These proportions were surprisingly 
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similar across family income categories, except foif the lowest income 
category of whites. Among white families with incomes under $8,0005 the 
wife\s earnings accounted on average for almost one-half. 'In every other 
income category, however, the wife's proportion fell within the relatively 
narrow range of 2U to 28 percent. Among blacks, wife's earnings ranged^ 
between 26''percent and 38 percent across all income categories . 

Summary * - ■ " - 

■ Speakitig in terms of averages, the labor market position of women who 
were in tlleir thirties and early forties in 1967 improved over the ensuing 
half decade. As many of the women were freed from the responsibility of 
caring for young children and as attitudes toward market work became 
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Chart 1.8 Mean Wa^f and Salary Income in 1971 Dollars, by Race: 
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'somewhat more permissive, the. extent of labor force participation increased; 
among those at work, full-time employment became more prevalent. However, 
while there was movement in both directions over the five-year period, a 
large majority of women were in the same labor force status 'm 1972 as in 
1967. , ' / ' 

Of the women who were -in the labor force at both dates, a majority 
^perceived that they had progressed during the period, and- only 1 in 25 
reported retrogression. These attitudes perhaps reflected the substantial 
increases in real hourly and annual earnings that occurred over the period, 
and the even larger increases experienced by those whose labor market 
participation was continuous. In 1971 employed married women made 
substantial contributions to family inco.me— about one-fourth for whites 
and one-third for blacks—and the proportions were remarkably stable 
across family income categories . ^ 

In many respects, differences between black and white women became 
less pronounced over the half decade. For example, because labor force 
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pA-ticipation of blacks fell while that of whites rose," there was less 
difference iri participation rates in 1972 than tlTere had been m 1967- 
Differences'fn attitude toward market work alao be-came smaller over the 
period. Finally, because black women, enjoyed larger relative gains in 
■ e'atnirigs, white-black earnings di-fferentials dec lined, between 1967 and 
1972. As will be noted in a later chapter^ however, the racial 
differential in occupational status actually widened somewhat, which may 
explain why larger proportions 'of whites than of blacks perceived progress 
over the period. > , .° 
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CHAPTER II 



LONGITUDINAL PATTERN OF FEMALE lABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

Prancine D. Blau^. 



The extent and determinants of female labor force participation have 
been the focus of considerable attention on the part of social scientists. 
However, the empirical investigation of 1^is subject has relied primari4.y 
on cross-sectional data. Thus, the longitudinal patterns of women's 
involvement in market work remain a relatively unexplored area, ' In this 
chapter. We attempt to extend our knowledge of female labor market behavior 
by summarizing these longitudinal patterns. Our purpose in this 
investigation is primarily descriptive, an effort to provide information 
on longitudinal patterns of labor market activity among women in their late 
thirties and forties which is Comparable to the cross-sectional information 
currently readily available from a myriad of p.ublished sources.^ 

The NIS provides two types of data regarding the extent of market 
involvement over time of women in this age group. First, at the time of 
the initial survey in 1967, detailed work histories were obtained from 
respondents. In the first section, we summarize the 'previous work ^ 
experience of women in the^ sample. Second^ over the survey period, 
information is available regarding entries into and exits from the labor 
force. In the second section, we take advantage of these data on 
comparative labor market status to examine the relationship of these labor 
market flows to changes in participation rates and to the average level of 



Assistant Professor of Economics and Labor and Industrial Relations, 
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■^For tabulations of cross-sectional 'data on labor force participation 
rates, see, for example, the Manpower Report of the President , April 1975- 
For examples of empirical studies of female labor force participation 
utilizing cross-sectional data, see Mincer (1962), Cain (1966), Bowen and 
Finegan (X969), and Sweet (1973). 
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experience of women in the labor force. In the third section, we briefly 
summarize the major conclusions of the paper. 

I IIFE- CYCLE PATTEMS OF PARTICIPATION 

D 

In this section the retrospective work histories of women in the 
sample during the years between school completion and the 196? survey are 
siimmarized. The focus is upon two major areias where such information on 
work experience may be particularly instructive. 

First, we investigate the extent to which thr^ee variables which are 
strongly related to the probability of labor force participation at a 
point in 'time— marital status, presence of children, and race--are 
similarly associated with the extent of work experience during the period 
prior to the 1967 jsurvey. While the reasons for expecting these groups 
to differ with regard to previous imrket involvement are fairly obvious , 
the magnitude of such differences is of interest. 3 Moreover, it is 
important to control for these factors in examining other relationships. 

Second, we examine the consistency in the pattern of labor market 
involvement of women in the sample in the period up to 1967. We expect 
women to exhibit consistent patterns of participation for two reasons. 
First, many of the variables associated with labor force participation 
at one point in time— for example, level of education, extent of household 
responsibilities, relative magnitude of income available from other sources, 
tastes for market work— are likely to manifest an influence over behavior 
during other periods as well. Second, to the extent that earnings are 
related to experience, women with greater labor market experience will 
command higher market wage rates than women with similar characteristics, 
but less experience. Thus, at any moment in time the incentive to engage 
in market work is likely to be greater for Women with inore work experience 
than for those with less. 



Throughout this analysis we have restricted the sample to respondents 
who were interviewed in each of the three survey years: 1967? 1969? and 
1971, in olrder to examine a fixed population. It may also be helpful to 
note at this point that in order to be comparable, entry and exit behavior 
must be studied over intervals of equal length. Thus, we examine entry and 
exit rates during the I967 to^. 1969 and 1969 to 197I periods. Unlike the 
other chapters in this volume, this one does not utilize data collected in 
the 1972 survey. 

^For cross-sectional analyses of differentials in labor force 
participation with respect to these and other factors, see, for example, 
Cain (1966); Bowen and Finegan (19^9); and Sweet Cl973). 
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While the reasons for expecting consistent patterns of participation 
are fairly straightforward, the magnitude of this relationship is of 
considerable interest . It is measured in two ways. First, we examine 
the extent to which labor force participation at a point in time — in this 
case, the 1967 interview date — is related to prior labor market experience. 
Our expectation is that, on average, labor force participants will exhibit 
a pattern of higher past involvement in market work than nonparticipants .* 
In other words, we hypothesize that labor force participation at a poiati' 
in^'time will be selective of women with greater prior labor market 
experience. Second, among ever-married women with cjiildren (the majority 
of respondents) we investigctte the extent to which participation in market 
work in one interval of their lives, e.g., between school and marriage, 
is positively related to their participation in market activity in a 
subsequent interval, e.g*, between marriage and the birth of their first 
child*^ 

It is important to note that when the retrospective work experience 
data were obtained, respondents were asked in how many years they had 
worked six or more months. Thus, the i*eader should bear in mind that a 
"year" of work experience under this definition may represent less than 
a full year of actual market work. 5 Similarly, women who have accumulated 
no "years" of work experience during a particular period in their lives 
may in fact have worked less than six months in one or more of the years 
in that interval. Forrease. of exposition we shall refer to women who have 
not wjorked six or more months in any of the years elapsed in an interval 
as having no work experience in the interval. 

Post School Work Experience 

Longitudinal data regarding the proportion of years worked by women 
between school completion and 1967 generally confirm what would be expected 
from cross-sectional findings. Table -2.1 shows the proportion of years * 
worked by women in the sample during this period by race afid marital 
status/child categories. Among both whites and blacks, ever-married women 
worked on average a smaller proportion of the years elapsed since school 
completion than never-married women and-, particularly among whites, the 
differences are of considerable magnitude. Further, where sufficient data 
are available, it may be aeen that the presence of children reduces the 
extent of work intensity for both marital status groups. Racial 



From the retrospective work histories, data on the, extent of 
participation in market work are- available for all respondents for the 
years between school completion and 196?* For ever-married women with 
children, data are available on work experience in three intervals: 
between school completion and first marriage, between first marriage and 
birth or acquisition of first child, and between birth or acquisition of 
first child and I967. 

^An additional caveat is that full- and part-time work are not 
distinguished. - 
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differentials in work experience between blacks and whites are most 
pronounced among ever-married women with children (ElMWC). Black wooaen in 
this category had worked on average 52 percent of the years elapsed since 
school completion as compared to 39 percent for their white counterparts. 
While a considerably higher proportion of black than white women in the 
EMWC group worked for more than three-quarters of the years elapsed, the 
same proportion of black as of white women? 9 percent, had no work 
experience during this interval. 

As noted earlier, the NIS data permit us to explore an additional 
question regarding the work hisbories of women. At any particular point" 
in time, some women from each race and marital status/child category are 
labor force participants, while others are out of the labor force. We 
expect the two groups will differ in terms of their past work experience. 
The data in Table 2.1 suggest that such a difference exists and that it 
is of considerable magnitude. When we' control for labor force status as 
of the 1967 Interview date, we find that within every race and marital 
status /child category, laboi* force participants have worked a substantially 
higher proportion of the years elapsed than those outside the labor force. 
To illustrate, among whites in the EMWC group, those who were in the labor 
force in 196? had worked 52 percent of the years since school completion, 
while those out of the labor force at the survey date had worked an average 
of 28 percent of this time — 15 percent of the latter group had no work 
experience in this interval. 

In Table 2.2, we examine the differences in work experience between 
the 1967 labor force and nonlabor force groups among ever-married women 
with children. In this case we consider the period subsequent to the 
birth or acquisition of the first child. Particularly among whites, the 
experience differential between the two labor force groups is greatly 
increased during the more recent period. White labor force participants 
had worked percent of the time elapsed since they, assumed the care of 
their first child, as compared to only 12 percent for nonparticipants — 60 
percent of the latter group had no work experience during this Interval. 

Work Experience of Ever-Married Women with Children over the Marriage 
and Birth Cycle 

In this section, we examine the work experience of ever-married women 
With children during three intervals in their lives. First, we consider 
the relationship of work status in the Interval between school completion 
and first marriage to work status in the Interval between first marriage 
and birth or acquisition of first child. Second, we examine the 
relationship of work status in the interval between marriage and child to 
the extent of subsequent labor market experience. 

Table 2.3 shows the work status of women between marriage and child, 
controlling for premarital work status. In order to clarify the 
relationship between work status in these two Intervals, the sample has 
been restricted to women f or ^whom school completion occurred prior to first 
marriage and first marriage preceded the birth or acquisition of first 
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Table 2.2 Proportion of Years Worked between Birth of First Child and 
1967, by Labor Force Status in 196? 5 and Race: Ever-Iferried 
Respondents with Children^ 



Labor force status 
1967 


Total 
number 

of 


Percent distribution by 
proportion of years worked 
between child and 1967^ 


Mean 
percent 


respondents 


° 


1-25 


26-75 


76-100 






WHITES 


Total or average 
In labor force 19^7 
Out of labor force 1967 


2,609 
1,206 
1,^03 


35 
7 

60 


26 
29 
23 


27 

i+2 
li+ 


12 ' 
23 
3 


27 
k3 
12 




BL/VCKS 


Total or average 
In labor force 1967 
Out of labor force 1967 


1,000 
661 
339 


k 

36 


18 
13 
27 


35 
i+0 
2k 


3k 

k3 
li+ 


51 
62 

28 - 



a Respondents interviewed in 1967? 1969? and 1971- 
b Rows may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



child. Two post-marriage work status categories have been distinguished: 
worked one or more years between first marriage and first child—MC; did 
not work one or more years between first marriage and first child — D3MC . 

As expected, there is a strong relationship between work status prior 
to marriage and work status in the subsequent interval. Among i)oth blacks 
and whites, approximately three- fifths of the SM group worked in the 
interval between marriage and child, as contrasted to one-fifth of the 
NSM group. 

In Table 2.U, we show the extent of post- child work experience among 
ever-married women with children, conditional upon their work status in the 
interval between first marriage and child. In order to exhaust the sample, 
we have distinguished an "other" category composed of women for whom the 
birth or acquisition of first child occurred prior to or in the same year 
as first marriage. 

Among both black and white women, those who had worked in the interval 
t,etween marriage and. child exhibited a pattern of higher work intensity 
during the years after they assumed the care of their first child than 
those who had not worked in this interval. For the most part, those in 
the "other" category appear to pursue an intermediate pattern between the 
IC and NMC groups with regard to their post-child work experience. This 
suggests that the assumption of child care responsibilities in the same 
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Table 2.3 Work Status betvreen First Marriage and Birth of First 
Child, by Work Status between School Completion and 
Marriage, and Race: Ever-Married Respondents with 

Children^ 5^ 

(Percentage distributions) 





Total 


Percent 


distribution by 


Work status 


number 


work status between 


before marriage 


of 


marriacre 


and cMld 




respondents 








WHITES 


Total or average 


1,796 


5h 


1+6 




1,1+90 


60 


1+0 


mir 


306 


19 


81 




BLACKS 


Total or average 


223 


'1+3 " 


57 




ll+9 


57 


1+3 


NSM^ 


Ih 


19 


81 



a Respondents interviewed in 1967? 1969? and 1971* 

b Includes only respondents for whom school completion occurred 

prior to first marriage and first marriage occurred prior to 

birth or acquisition of first child, 
c Respondents worked one or more years between school completion and 

first marriage. 

d Respondents did not work one or more years between school completion 

and first marriag^. 
e Respondents worked one or more years between first marriage and birth 

or acquisition of first child, 
f Respondents did not work one or more years between first marriage and 

birth or acquisition of first child. 



year or prior to marriage may have a negative effect on work experience 
in the post-child period. 

Summary 

In summary, an examination of the retrospective data collected in the 
1967 survey supports sane inferences that might be made both from 
presently available cross-sectional data and from economic theory. First 
we have found' that the cross-sectional differences in labor force 
participation rates by marital status, presence of children and race are 
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Proportion of Years Worked between Birth of First Child and ^ 
1967, by Work Status between First Marriage and Birth of 
First Child and Race: Ever-Married Respondents with 

Children^ 

(Percentage distributions) 



Work status 
before birth 
of child 


Total 
number 

of 

respondents 


Percent distribution 
by proportion of 
years worked between 
child and 1967^ 


Mean 
percent 


0 


1-25 


26-75 


76-100 






WHITES 


Total or average 
Other^ 


2,609 
1,186 
1,162 
261 


35 
30 
1+2 
32 


26 

23 
28 
26 


27 
31 
23 
29 


12 

16 

7 
11+ 


27 
33 
21 
29 




BIACKS 


Total or average 
NMC 

Other^ 


1,000 
205 
36i+ 
h3i 


1I+ 

7 
21 

13 


18' 
11 
20 
18 


35 
29 
38 


3h 

53 
21 

35 


51 

66 

1+1 ^ 
52 



a Respondents interviewed in 196?? 1969? and 1971* .. 
b .Rows may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

c Respondents worked one or more years between first marriage and birth 

or acq^uisition of first child, 
d Respondents did not work one or more years between first ma3|Fiage and 

birth or acquisition of first child. ^ 
e Birth or acquisition of first child in same year or prior to first ■ 

marriage. 
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reflected in differing work intensities for these groups during the 
pre- 1967 period. Second, after controlling for these factors, we have 
found that women in this age group exhibit relatively consistent patterns 
of labor force participation in the period preceding the 1967 survey. 
This consistency was demonstrated along two dimensions. First, we have 
found that participation in market work at any point in time, in this 
case the 1967 interview date, tends to be positively related 'to the 
extent of prior labor market experience. Second, we. have found that for 
ever-married women with children (the majority of respbndents) work 
experience in one interval of thq^ir lives, e.g.-j between school and 
marriage, tends to be positively related to their participation in market 
activity in a subsequent interval, e.g., between marriage and the birth 
or acquisition of their first child. 



II ENTRIES, EXITS AND CHANGES IN lABOR FOECE PARTICIPATION EATES , 
1967 TO igfi ^ ' ' 

' The dynamics of changes in the labor force participation rates of 
women in the sample over the four-year period 1967- to 1971 may be examined 
in terms of the longitudinal patterns of their participation in market 
' work. Changes over time in the labor force participation rate (LPPR) 
■^of a specific population group are governed by the magnitude of the flow 
/^of entries into the labor force' relative to the flow of exits from the 
>^ labor force. 

Some observers have implicitly assumed that it is possible to infer 
this underlying entry and exit behavior from observed trends in LPPR's. 
For example, it has been suggested that secular increases in female LPPR's, 
fueled as they must be by new entrants, have been accompanied by secular 
, increases in entrants as a proportion of the labor force. ^ Two 

consequences of the postulated rise in entrants as^ a proportion of the. 
labor force have been noted. First, it is argued 'that entrants are 
def initionally more likely to undergo a period of measured unemployment 
while conducting their job search than current labor force participants. 
Thus, it has been suggested that rising female LFPR's are responsible for ' 
secular increases in the unemrployment rates of women relative to men. 7 
Second, since entrants are likely to have less experience than current 
labor force participants, it has been claimed that the average .level of 
experience of the female labor force must be declining. Thus rising 
female labor force participation rates are> seen as contributing to a 



^See, for example, Niemi (l97^) and the Economic Report of th e 
President, February 197^, p. 158. " 

See Niemi (197^). For a critique of this argument see Ferber and 
Lawry (1975). 
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growing aggregate earnings gap between men and women. However, for the 
most part'/ data have not been available to test directly whether entrants 
are indeed increasing as a proportion of the female labor force and 
whether, in fact, the average experience of the female labor force is 
declining. 9 As will be seen below, rising LPPR's have no necessary 
implications for the ratio betw^^en new entrants and the total labor force, 
nor for the "a^^rage experienc>€' "of labor force participants . 

The p^tpose of -this section i. two- fold. First, we seek to clarify 
the simple algebraic relationships between entry and exit behavior and 
temporal changes in LFPR's. This exercise clearly demonstrates that 
underlying entry and exit rates must be measured directly and cannot be 
inferred from observed changes in LFPR's. Second, we present observations - 
on the relationship of entry and exit behavior to changes in LFPR^s for 
women in the NIS sample. These relationships are first examined 
longitudinally — as the cohort ages over time. Next, they- are analyzed 
cross-sectionally — for women aged 35 to hh at each survey date. 

In evaluating our findings, it is' important to bear in mind that 
they relate to a specific economic climate and a specific age group of 
women. Observations on exit and entry behavior over two time periods — 1967 
to 1969 apd' 1969 to 1971—are 'not sufficient to establish a trend — let 
alone a deviation from a trend due to labor market conditions. However, 
our findings do indicate that a variety of changes in underlying" entry 
and exit behavior is compatible with observed changes in LFPR>s. Moreover, 
they provide Specific case studies of the underlying behavior of these 
parameters for groups experiencing increasing, decreasing, and stably 
- LFPR's during the period. 

The Algebraic Relationships 

The relationship of LFPR's to flows of entries into and. exits Trom 
the labor force may more easily be demonstrated if we introduce some 
■ simple terminology and notation. . Let: 

P = the size of the relevant population group. 

the size of the group in the labor force *at time t. 



See the Economic Report of the President , February 197^, p. 158. 

%or an important exception, see Mallan (197^). Utilizing data from 
the continuous work history sample maintained by the Social Security ••. 
Administration for the period 196I to 197I, Mallen found no evidence of 
such secular trends. See also Jus eni us and Shortlidge (1975) for an 
analysis of entry and exit behavior utilizing^^he NIS data for this 
cohort . 




0^ = P-L^ = the size of the group out of the labor force 

at time t* 

X^-. = the number of "exiters" at time t, i.e., those in 

' the labor force at time t-l^who have existed from 
the labor force by time -t. 

= the number of "stayers" at time t, i.e., those in 
the labor force at time t-1 who have stayed in the 
■ ' labor force to time t. 

= the number of "entrants" at time t, i.e., those' 
out of the labor force at time t-1 who have entered 
by time t. 

and 0^ indicate the number of women in each labor force category 

at time t. X^, S^, and represent the number of women at time t who 

satisfy the indicated requirements in terms of their comparative labor ' 
market status at time t and in the prece(iirig period, time t-1. At any 
point in time, the labor force group is composed of stayers and entrants 
from the preceding period. The impact of exits from and entries into 
the labor force pn changes in the size of the labor force over time ;may 
be expressed by the following relationship: 

' • ^ \ = ^^t " Vl) = (^t - ^t^. 

Thus, if the number of entrants exceeds the number of exiters, the labor 
force will increase in size between the two periods. If the number of 
entrants is less than the number of exiters, the labor force will decrease 
iri size. Finally, if equals X^, exits are' exactly counterbalanced by 
entries and the size of the labor force will remain unchanged. 

It is helpful to obtain a direct relationship among exits, entries 
and changes in the IFPR over time. To do this we simply express the 
relevant concepts as ratios to the size of the population (P).IO Thus: 

■ W L E. X. 

A LFPR^ = "-^^ = (p^- P^) (2) 

' ' E X 

As equation (2) shows, the LFPR will increase if *^ is greater than ~ ; 

\ ' ^t K 

decrease if ^ is smaller than—; and remain unchanged if* is equal to 



^Vroughout the aubsa^uent .„.ly,ls. « .h.lX be anaming .ha Xahor 
force behavior of .population groups of constant size (P). This is because 
the sample has been restricted to respondents who were interviewed in the 
1967, 19695 and 1971 surveys. However, it should be noted that, in a more 
general model, P might change over time due to mortality and international 
migration. 
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— . This is an extremely simple, but nonetheless an extremely crucial 
relationship. It demonstrates that information regarding temporal changes 
in the LFPR of a part^bular population group only provides . information 
regarding the relative magnitude of entries and exits— i.e., expressed as 
_proportions of the population. It gives no indication of the ^absolute 
magnitude of either. 

Since the flow of entries into and exits from the labor force determine 
the changes in EFPR's over time, it is important to consider the paramej;ers 

which govern the magnitude of these flows. Further, since we are alsQ<;^ 

interested in the composition of the labor -force— the proportion which>- 
stayers and entrants comprise of the .total-it is also useful to consider 
the determinants of the size of the Stayer group. Again, some terminology 
and notation will be useful in expressing these relationships. 

Let: -^-s ■■ - . 



X 



X 

_, t_ ^ ^Yie "exit rate" or the proportion 

t of those ih the labor force at time 

t-1 who have exited from the labor 
force by time t. 



s 



^ = (1 - x^ - ^ ^-^^ "staying rate" or the proportion 

of those in the labor force at time * 
t-1 who have stayed in the labor force 
to time t. 



c 1 



i_ = the "entry rate" or the proportion 

'^■t of those out of the labor force at 

time t-1 who have entered the labor 
force by time t. 

Exit, staying, and' entry rates may be considered estimates of 
conditional probabi^Jities . That Is, given the labor force status f ^ • 
woman in the prece/ng period, they estimate the probability that she will 
be in the specified group in the current period* For example, an exit 
rate of .15 impli'^ that there is a 15 percent probability that a woman 
selected at random from the labor force gro^p at time t-1 will have exited 
from^ the labor force by time t, and an 85 percent probability that she will 
have stayed to time t. 

The relationship between exit and entry rates and the ratios of 
exiters, stayers and entrants to the population at time t are given below: 
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p ^ 



'J 



. (1- x^) \ LFPR^^i {h) 

E 0 . . 1 

t . (-~)-e, . (l.LFPH,^,) ' (5) 



P ^ 



Thus, the magnitude of exiters , stayer;^, and entrant? relative to the 
population depends not only on the relevant exit and entry rates, but 
also on the LFPR in the preceding period. SoJne examples may 
be helpful in illustrating the importance of this point. 

First, let us contrast the situation of two population groups, both 
having the same exit and entry rates - over a particular period, but oijie of 
which hetd a high and the other a low" LFPR in t-1. The- group, for whic^h 
LFPR^ 1 hiS^ exhibit little or even negative growth in its LFPR 

--e:veI^tfee-^e9^tody -wM-le-^e-g-r^ 

large increase. The reason is- simply that for the htgh LFPR group the 
given exit rate generates a higher flow of exiters relative to population, 
while the given entry rate generates a lower flow of entrants relative td 
population. 

' second example is provided by considering the change in.LFPR's for 
a given population group, over time. .Let us assume that the LFPR of a 
given group is increasing over time and that entry and exit rates remain 
constant. As the proportion of the group that is in the labor force 
grows , the impact of a given exit rate is increased,^ while the impact of 
a given entry rate is reduced. Given constant exit and entiy rates, the 
arithmetic increase in the LFPR-.wi 11 decline over successive periods, 
approaching 'zero in the limit. Thus, while the LFPR may continue to 
increase for a time even with constant entry and exit rates, if the 
arithmetic increase in LFPR's for a particular population group is 
maintained or increases over . successive periods, then a secular change in 
entry rat6s and/or exit rates must have^ occurred. However, only the data 
can reveal the underlying pattern. 

Finally, let us consider the case in which both LFPR's and entry rate's 
for a particular population group are rising over time such that 
E E 

t t"l ,. while the staying rate remains constant. Will new entrants 
P P 

comprise a higher proportion of the labor force at time t than at time 
t-1? Not necessarily. .As the proportion of the group that is in the 
labor force grows over time, stayers will tend' to rise as a proportion 
of the population, even with constant , staying rates. The composition of 
the labor force will depend on which group — stayers or entrants--is 
increasing farter. 
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The Longitudinjal Analysis 

In this section we explore the -relationship of changes in LFPg's in 
selected periods between 196?' and 1971 to flows of entries into and exits 
from the labor force. The LFPR's are available for .three survey dates: 
1967, 1969, and 1971. Entry and exit behavior may be observed over two 
periods: 1967 to 1969 and^ 1969 to 1971.^^ 

Our findings for the cohort of women are presented in Table 2.5. We 
shall first consider the experience of the total cohort of white?^and black 
women, then of specific marital status categories within each race group. 
Between 1967 and I97I3 there was an increase of 8 percentage points in the 
LFPR of white women, equally divided between the two -subperiods : 1967 to . 
1969 and 1969 to 1971. The arithmetic increase in LFPR's over the two 
subperiods was maintained by a small decline ia exit rates between 1969 and 
1971 — from 15 to 1^ percent--and a larger increase in entry rates during 
the same period — from 20 to 22 percent. As a result, entrants and exiters - 
relative to the population remained roughly constant. 

The experience of black women over this period was quite different. 
There was a decline of 3 percentage points in their LFPR between 1967 

~ and 19 7 1, pccurr tixg~TTi"^ e lalLer p art-of-the- period. The. importance of , 
the base year LFPR in determining the impact of/specific entry . and exit 
rates may be illustratecj. by comparing the , experience of black and white 
women between 1967 and 1969. During that "period, the -exit rate -of black 
women, 1^ percent, was slightly less than that of white women^ while ^' 
their entry rate, 29 percent, was considerably higher. Yet .the black 
LFPR was stable in that' period, while the white LFPR increased. This was 

' due to the higher black LFPR in 1967--68 percent in comparison to ^8 
percent for whites. Thus the black exit rate was applied to a higher 
proportion of the population than in the case of whites, while the black 
entry rate was applied to a lower proportion of the -population. The' 
decline in the LFPR of black women which occurred between 1969 and 1971 
was., due to a 6 percentage ]point decline in the black entry >ate--there was 
no increase in the average propensity of black women to e^^it from the 
labor force. The net result of the differing experiences of black and 
white women, in the sample over the 1967 to 1971 period was a substantial 
dec;Line-in the racial differential in LFPR's--from 20 percentage points 
in 1967, to 10 percentage points in 1971- 

, In contrast to the average experience of the total graup of whites , 
the increase in the LFPR of married, spouse present .(MSP) women was somewhat 
greater during the 1969 to 197I period than in the two preceding years . 
This ^s,ca"lati'on was associated" with a small decline in exit rates and a 



11 

^/igat'n, note -that for intertemporal comparisons, entry and exit rates 
must bq\ examined for periods^ of equal length. Thus, an analysis ^of .entries 
and exits between 1971 and 1^72 is excluded* 
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larger increase in entry rates--from 19 percent to 21 percent. Most 
probalxly this increase in entry rates was tied to a diminution in the 
household responsibilities of this group as their children aged. 

Again within this marital status group we find sharp contrasts 
between the experience of. black and white women. Among blacks the LFPR 
remained stable throughout the 196? to 1971 period. However, this 
stability was the net result of fairly large changes in exit and entry 
behavior over the period. Between the 196? to 1969 and the I969 to 1971 
periods 5 there was a sizalDle d-rop in exit" rates— from 1? to ik percent— but 
also a large drop in entry rates— from 31 to 2h percent. Thus the impact 
of a greater tendency of those in the labor force to remain was 
counterbalanced by a reduction in the propensity of those outside the labor ' 
force to enter. As a result of these differing trends the black-white 
differential in LFPR's shrank over the four-yea? period from 21 to 13 
percentage points. 

The greater financial necessity of market work on average among 
widowed, divorced and separated (WDS ) white women in comparison to the 
MSP group is reflected in the higher LFPR's of the forme?- in each survey 
year, as well as in their lower exit rates and higher entry rates. 
However, the two groups exhibited different trends in LFPR's over the 
period. Among WD& women, LFPR's increased between 19^7 and. I969 but 
declined slightly between 1969 and 1971. As a result, the LFPR differential 
between whit^>^omen^i;n the two marital status categories declined from 
31 percentage ' points in 1967 to 25 percentage . points in 1971- 

Within the group of VTOS women in I9675 the black-white differential 
in LFPR's was considerably smaller than among MSP women. Additionally, 
among blacks, the LFPR differential between MSP and WDS women was 
considerably smaller in 1967 than among whites. Both the differentials 
by race and within the black group by marital status were substantially 
narrowed by a decline of 6 percentage points in the LFPR cf the WDa group, 
betwe.en I967 and 1971- This decline was concentrated in the 1969 to 1971 . 
period, and associated with both an increase in exit rates and a decrease 
in entry rates. As a result, by 1971 white women in the other ever-married 
category had a higher LFPR rate than their black counterparts. 

Among whites, never-married women had the highest LFPR's of the 
marital status categories, as well as the lowest exit rates. As might be 
expected, their pattern^ of participation over the period was relatively 
stable. Within this group, the vftiite LFPR was higher than the black, and 
blacks exhibited greater changes in exit and entry rates over the period, 
perhaps in part due to the higher proportion of black than of white wcmen 
in this category with children. 

In S'Ummary, we have found, among whites, considerable increases in 
LFPR's over the I967 to 1971 period attributable largely to the MSP group. 
These increases were principally associated with rising entry rates over 
the period, although declining exit rates also played a role. Among WDS 
women the gain in li^PR's over the period was smaller due to an increase 



k2 



^) 0, 



in the exit rate as well as a decline in the entry rate for this group. 
Among blocks, with the exception of the relatively small group of 
never-ma:rried women? a pattern of declining entry rates is sharply 
discernible. Exit rates declined substantially among MSP women, but 
increased among WDS women, The net result of these differential movements 
of, exit rates in combination with declining, entry rates was a stability in 
the LFPR's of MSP women, a substantial decline in the LFPR of WDS women, 
and a smaller decline in the LFPR of the total group. 

Labor force composition and average experience We now turn to an 
examination of the impact of these patterns of changes in LFPR's on the 
proportions of the female' laboi; force comprised of stayers, and entrants, 
and on the average years of experience of labor force participants in 
each'year.-^^ The &e are in fact interrelated issues. Our findings regarding 
the past work patterns of labor force participants, and nonparticipants in 
1967 indicate that the latter group had considerably less labor market 
experience than-the former. Thus, it is likely that new entrants will 
exert a downward pull on the average experience of the labor force group. 
However, there is one factor which tends to counterbalance this effect of 
entries on the average experience of labor force participants. ^"^1^2 the 
selectivity of both entry and exit behavior with respect to prio^r labor 
market experience. 

This selectivity "is illustrated in Table 2.6, which shows the average 
years of experience of women as of 1967 and 1969? classified by the^r labor 
market behavior over the periods 1967 to 1969 and I969 to 1971? respectively 
The data suggest that, within race/marital status categories, exitei^s on 
average had fewer years of experience than stayers, prior to the occurrence 
of the actual behavior; entrants on average had more years of experience 
than those who remained out of the labor force in both periods, again, 
prior to the occurrence of the actual behavior. The data also suggest, 
however, that exiters generally have more experience than entrants. Thus, 
=while the selectivity of entry and exit behavior in terms of past 
experience dampens the negative impact of new entrants on the labor force 
group, it does not eliminate it. ' . 

It is interesting to. note that, among blacks, the experience advantage 
of entrants relative to those who remained out in both periods increased 
from^two years in 1967 to 1969 to three or four years in 1969 to 1971« 
This tendency for labor force entry to become even more selective with 
respect to prior labor market experience during this period coincides with 



In this and the succeeding cross-sectional analysis, years of work 
experience in the post-1967 period are measured in#*a fashion comparable 
to the pre- 1967 period. Thus, if a woman worked between 25 and 50 percent 
of the weeks elapsed , in a two-year interval, she was credited with one 
year of work experience. If she worked between 51 and 100 percent of the 
weeks elapsed, she was credited with two years of work experience. 
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a marked decline in entry rates among blacks arid appears to be consistent 
witK the possibility of a discouragement effect in response to the 
deteriorating economic climate - 

The composition of tjie labor force in terms of stayers and entrants, 
and the average years of experience of each group and of the total labor 
force are shown in Table 2.7- In this case, average experience is shovm 
subsequent to the occurrence of the indicated behavior. It may be noted 
that among those groups experiencing the^^ largest increase in labor force 
participation rates over the period — the white total and MSP groups — stayers 
as a proportion of the labor force increased only slightly. In contrast, 
where declining entry rates prevailed — ^WDS white women and all black groups 
except the never-married — the proportion of stayers increased substantially. 
As a result, the white labor force in^ the total and MSP groups gained an 
average of only one year of labor market experience for eve^y two 
chronological years, while the other groups generally gained an average 
of two years of labor market experience for every two chronological years. 
Since blacks and whites on average experienced differential patterns of 
entry behavior, the black advantage in average years of experience increased 
from one year in 196? to three years in 1971.^3 

The Cross-Sectional Analysis 

In this section we are concerned, with the relationship of entries 
'into and exits from the labor forc^ to changes in age-specific LFPR's. 
We have termed this the cross-sectional analysis because we are dealing 
with different, 'although overlapping, population groups in each survey 
year, rather than with a fixed population group as in the preceding 
longitudinal analysis. We hold the effect of age constant by restricting 
the sample in each survey year to women aged 35 to kk. Similarly, marital 
status, like age, is defined with respect to survey year status.. The^ 
purpose of this procedure is to obtain age-specific LFPR's by marital status 
for each survey year which are comparable to those which would be obtained from 
cross-sectional data. We then utilize the longitudinal nature of the NIS 
data to examine the prior labor market status and participation rates of 
women in each cross-sectional group--thus adding a longitudinal dimension 
to the analysis. 

The strictly longitudinal analysis presented in the preceding section 
illustrated the difficulty in drawing inferences about entry and exit 



■^The observed differences in the average years of work experience 
of labor force participants between 1967. and 1969? and between 1969 and 
1971 were found to be statistically significant at the 5 percent level 
for the total black and white groups, and for each marital status category 
except white never-married women (1967 to 1969)5 black WDS women (1967 to 
1969), and black never-married women (1967 to 1969 and 1969 to 1971). 
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behavior from observed changes in the LFPR^s of a specific population 
group. Such a procedure is even more hazardous in the case of age-specific 
LFPR's, since an additional problem is introduced, i.e., the longitudinal 
changes in LFPR's may diverge from the cross-sectional changes, and it is 
the longitudinal changes that are relevant to an examination of entry and 
exit behavior. 

Our findings regarding the relationship between exit and entry 
behavior and observed cross-sectional changes in LPPR^s are shown in 
Table 2.8. The cross-sectional LFPR^s for each race and marital status 
group are shown in the boxes in. rows 2, 9, and l6. The cro^ss-sectional 
changes in LFPR's during the 196? to 1969 and I969 to 1971 periods are 
shown in parentheses in rows 8 and 15 — the longitudinal changes are 
shown without parentheses. 

Over the 1967 to 197I period, whites experienced increases in . 
age-specific (cross-sectional) LFPR's in all marital status categories, 
the largest increases occurring among the MSP group. In contrast, blacks 
experienced decreases in age-specific (cross-sectional) LFPR^s in all 
marital status categories , the largest declines occurring among WDS women 
and the small group of never-married women. 

Among whites, there was a tendency for exit rates to rise over the 
period for all marital status groups except the never married. The most 
pronounced increase occurred among WDS women. Among blacks, exit rates 
remained constant, on average. In contrast to the experience of white 
women, exit rates declinrsd among black women in the MSP category/". 
jlQ^ever, as was the case among white wcmen, there was a sharp increase in 
exit rates among black women in the WDS category. 

As we found in the longitudinal analysis, white women, on average, 
experienced increases in entry rates which were largest among women in the 
MSP category. On the other hand, we again find a pronounced tendency for 
entry rates to decline among blacks for all marital status groups except 
the .never-married. 

The effect of these changes in entry and exit rates depends upon the 
base level participation rates for each population group. The net effects 
are summarized in Table 2.9. Entrants rose as a proportion of the. 
population on average for the total white group, and within each marital 
status category, except among WDS women. Among black women, entrants 
declined as a proportion of the population on average for the total group, 
and also for each marital status category, with the exception of 
never-married women. Stayers declined as a proportion of the population 
bnly among black WDS women and the small number of black never-married 
women . 

Labor force composition and average experience Table 2.9 also 
shows the prior work experience of women by their comparative labor 
market status in the two periods, I967 to 1969 and 1969 to 1971. As in 
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the longitudinal analysis, there is a tendency for exiters to have feker 
years of prior work experience than stayers. For the most part, we also 
find that entrants tend on .average to have more work experience than 
those who remain out of the labor force in both survey 'dates- However, 
white MSP women who entered the labor force between 196? and 1969 had the 
same average prior experience as those who remained out of the labor 
force. • * ' , 

Among whites, we again find that exiters generally had greater 
average, years of experience than entrants. Thus, despite the selectivity 
of exit and entry behavior with respect to prior experience, the two groups 
;were not identical with respect to previous work experience. Among black ^ 
'women; this pattern prevails in the 1967 to 1969 period. However, in the 
1969' to 1971 period, .entrants and exiters have approximately the same 
average prior laboi* market experience. It appears that,^for blacks, 
declining entry rates between 1969 and 1971 were associated with an even 
greater selectivity < of entry behavior with respect to prior labor market 
experience. As noted earlier in tije case of the longitudinal analysis, 
.this finding is, consistent with the possibility of a djlsccuragement • 
phenomenon occurring among blacks. That is, with rising unemployment, 
those with less labor market experience may have been deterred from 
seeking employment, or may have briefly entered and withdrawn from the 
labor force between the two dates after a fruitless search. 

The net effect of the trends, in entry and exit rates on the 
composition and average experience of the labor force is shown in Table 
2.10. Among the group'^s e^cperiencing the largest increase in LFPR^s--the 
white total and MSIJ groups — stayers declined only s-lightly a proportion 
of the labor force. Among white WDS women and among blacks ot. average 
and in the ever-married categories, stayers rose as a proportion of the ^ 
labo2^ force, - ' 

The average years of experience of the total white and black labor 
force groups ^remained unchanged between 1967 and 1971? with, black women » 
having, on average, two more years of work experience than whit^ women. 
Within race and marital status categories there were sane fluctuations 
in average years of experience, however, never in excess of one year. ^5 

Thus, over the four- year period 1967 to I97I3 it does not appear 
that t^here wa^.any marked change in the composition of the female labor 



In this regard, it is interesting to note that, although age is 
held constant in Table 2.93* black entrants have two to three years more 
experience in I969 than in 1967* 

15 

A pairwi-se test of the differences in the mean years of work 
experience- of labor force participants was conducted within each race 
and marital status category for I967 and 1969, 1969 and 1971^ 1967 and 
1971* None of the differences were statistically significant at the 5 
percent level. 
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force in the 35- to UU-year age group with 'respect to the proportions 
comprised of stayers and entrants, nor in the average level of experience 
of labor market participants. This was the case even among the total 
group of white women and those in the MSP category, despite sizable 
cross-sectional and longitudinal gains in their LFPR^s over the period. 



Ill CONCLUSION , . 

In this chapter we have focused upon the longitudinal patterns of 
involvement in ^market work among women in their late thirties and-forties . 
The first section was devoted to a sujnmary and analysis of the 
retrospectively collected work histories of women in the sample during the 
years between school completion and 196?. The second section was concerned 
with the relationship of the entry and exit behavior of respondents during 
the 1967" to 1969 and I969 to 1971 periods to observed trends in labor force 
participation rates over those periods. 

A major finding of this investigation is that the labor force status 
of women observed at a point in time--the primary focus of analyses 
utilizing cross-sectional data--is strongly related to the intensity of 
their prior work experience. This relationship was manifested over a 
number of dimensions. First, it was found that observed cross-se6tional 
differences in labor force participation rates of women by marital status, 
presence, of children, and race were also reflected in differing degrees of 
work experience among these groups during the period prior to the 1967 
- survey. Second, it was found that, within race and marital status/child 
categories, labor force participants differed markedly from nonparticipants 
in the extent of their prior work experience. On average, the group in 
the labor force at a -point in^time--in this case the 1967 interview 
date--had worked a substantially larger proportion of the years prior to 
that time. This consistency in labor force status over time was also 
manifested across intervals in the women's lives. Among ever-married 
women with children (the majority of respondents) where this issue was 
investigated, it was shown that their work status in one interval of 
their lives, e.g., between school completion and marriage, was associated/ 
with their work status during a subsequent interval, e.g., between I 
marriage and the birth or acquisition of their first child. 

Previous work experience was also found to be related to the 
comparative labor market status of respondents between two points in 
time. For the two two-year periods, 1967 to 1969 and 1969 to ±971, it 
was found that exiters from the labor force generally had less prior work 
experience than stayers, and entrants to the labor force generally had 
more prior work experience than those who remained^ out of the labor force 
on both s\urvey dates. 

While in some respects our examination of longitudinal data on labor 
force participation supported inferences that might reasonably be made 
from cross-sectional data, in other respects our findings suggest that 
such inferences can be misleading. In particular, we have demonstrated 




/ 



that entry and exit rates must be measured direct ly^, and cannot be deduced 
from observed trends in labor force participation rates. Similarly, it 
was shown that the trends in labor force participation ratQs for particular 
population groups bear no necessary relationship to the prpportions of the 
labor force comprised -of stayers and n'^ entrants, or to the average 
experience of labor force participants. In the longitudinal analysis, 
wl^ere the effect of the aging of the cohort was not removed, all race and 
marital status groups gained in average experience ,6ver /the four-year 
period. In the cross-sectional analysis, where the effect of age was held 
constant and the focus was upon the 35~ to U^l- year- old group in each survey 
period, there was no change in the average experience pf any of the race 
and marital status groups over the four-year period. / 

. » •■ / ^ 

Our investigation of the comparative labor forc^ status of respondents 

during the 196? to 1969 and 1969 to 1971 periods yie^lded an additional 

finding of considerable importance. For the most p^rt, the entry rates of 

black women in all marital' status categories (except the never-married) 

declined substantially bet/ween the two periods. In light of the decline 

in the level of economic activity which also occurred during this time, 

the ^possibility of a discouragement effect is consistent with these 

findings and further investigation of this possible relationship appears 

to be warranted. / 
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CHAPTER III ■ 
FACTORS IN CAREER ORIENTATION AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 

by 

Herbert S. Pames and Gilbert Nestel 



It is symptomatic of the historical social role of women and of 
their position in the labor market that studies of career patterns, 
occupational status, and occup9.tional mobility have tended to focus on 
men rather than women. ^ Studies of these topics have frequently stemmed 
from an interest in social stratification, and the socioeconomic status 
of a family has generally been perceived to flow from the position of 
•the husband rather than from that of the wife.^ Thus, the classic study 
of The American Occupational Structur^ by Blau and Duncan was concerned 
exclusively with men. 3 In his volme on The Psychology of Careers 
Donald Super pointed out that women's | careers had not been systematically 
studied as had men's, and although he offered a classification system, 
it had no empirical content.^ Most of the work that has subsequently 
been done, on career patterns of .women has either defined careers solely 
in terms of extent of work activity without reference to occupation, or 
has focused on relatively small and homogeneous sajnples of women- -principally 
those with college educations. 5 



We are indebted to Steven H. Sandell, Randall King, Randall Reichenbach, 
and Scott Sutton for their collaboration in developing; the career status 
variable. We wish also to acknowledge the faithful research assistance of 
Randall King, Malcolm Rich, and Shu-0 Yang. , " 

■^See Psatha (1968), p. 267. A very recent exception is a study which 
utilizes the NIS data base^to compare the process of status attainment 
for women and men. See Treiman and Terrell (1975)- . " 

^However, for a demonstration that family socioeconomic status is 
inadequately measured by husband's characteristics alone, see Haug (l973)j 
pp. 86-98. 

•^Blau and Dimcan (1967). 
^Super (1957), pp. 76-79. 

^As examples of the former, see Vetter and Stockburger (197^) and 
Mulvey (1963). For examples of studies utilizing an occupational dimension, 
albeit with restricted samples of highly educated women, see Stone and 
Athelstan (1969) and Harmon (1970). For an early study of occupational 
attachment patterns that included both women and men (although with 
greater emphasis on the latter) see University of Pennsylvania Industrial 
Research Department (l953). 
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In view of the increasing labor force participation of women, as well 
as their entrance into fields of activity formerly reserved almost 
exclusively for men, it is important to know more than we currently do 
about the patterns of occupational stability and occupational change that 
characterize their work lives and about the factors that are related to 
their occupational status. This chapter addresses • itself to some of these 
issues by examining several aspects of the work experience of the women 
from the time they left school until' the time of the 1972 interview. 
Specifically, the study has two major objectives. The first is to 
ascertain the correlates of a "career status" among women as evidenced by 
the pursuit of a single occupation or group of related occupations during 
a substantial portion of their working lives.! The second is to identify 
the determinants of occupational status at several points in their work 
lives: (l) upon leaving school, (2) at the time the National Longitudinal 
Surveys began in 1967, and (3) at the time of the 1972 survey. The 
following section relates to the factors in career orientation. Section 
II explores the determinants of occupational status. In the final section 
the major findings of the study are summarized. 

I . FACTORS IN CAREER ORIENTATION 

The term "career" has been used in at least two different senses.^ 
In one of these it means substantially the same thing as an individual's 
total work history. From this point of view, one may speak of a stable 
or an unstable career depending upon the extent of the individual's 
attachment to the labor market and/or the consistency of occupational 
assignment. ° In another sense the term may be used to refer to a 
particular type of work history--i .e . , one in which there has been 
substantial attachment to the labor force and in which there has been a 
rather firm commitment to a given occupation or type of work, or at least 
a rather orderly progression up an occupational hierarchy. ' It is in this 
sense that the term "career" is used in the present study. 
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^See Form and Miller (19^8). 

'^See University of Pennsylvania Industrial Research Department (1953)? 
pp. 11-16. See also, Robert Dubin (1958), p. 276, who says, "An occupational 
career is the succession of related jobs filled by an individual. The Jobs 
are held in an ordered series, and there is some kind of real relationship 
among them. Some individuals start in a line of activity which carries on 
for the rest of their lives . . . There is a great deal of difference between 
work and a career. Work is the acceptance of employment with the primary 
objective of\securing the income it provides* Each job is viewed as an • 
isolated interval in the process of earning an income. . The entrance on a 
career carries with it a whole series of future expectations' extending 
through the effective lifetime of the individual." 
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Criteria of Career Orientation 



Since the degree of stability manifested by women^s work histories 
constitutes a continuum, their dichotomization into those that represent 
"careers^^ and those that do not is necessarily somewhat arbitrary. Our 
criteria for a career status involve two facets of previous work 
experience: (l) extent of employment expi.>rience and (2) pattern of 
occupational assignment. To qualify as having a "career," a woman first 
must have worked for six months or more in at least three-fourths of the 
years that elapsed between leaving school and 196? j and must also have 
been employed in at least three-fourths of the weeks between the 196? and 
the 1972 interviews. ° Second, a "career"' woman must have been in the same 
three-digit occupational category or in related categories during all jobs 
for which information was collected in the". several surveys ,9 In deciding 
whether a given pattern of occupational assignments constituted a career, 
consideration was givsn not only to the occupational titles themselves, 
but to the amounts of time served in each and to the recency of the 
assignment. -^^ 

On. the basis of these criteria, 11 percent of women in the age 
category under consideration had established careers as of 1972—10 percent 
of the whites and ik percent of the blacks (Appendix Table 3A-l). The 



A smaller number of weeks (viz., 135) has been required for women 
who were school teachers at the time of the 196? survey. The reason is 
that school teachers frequently report the summer, vacation period as weeks^ 
out of the labor force. 

%or never-married women with no children, these ere the first job 
after leaving school at which the woman, worked six moftiths or longer, the 
longest job she ever held, and the job she held in each survey week in 
which she was employed. For ever-married women with' no children, the 
relevant jobs are the following: longest job between school and first 
marriage; longest job between first marriage and 196?; and jobs held in 
the survey weeks in which the woman was employed. For ever-married women 
with children, the relevant jobs are the longest between school and 
marriage; the longest between marriage and first child; the longest 
between first child and 196?; and those held in the survey weeks in which 
the woman was employed. Never-married women with children are represented 
by only a handful of sample cases, and have been eliminated from the 
analysis . 

"^^A description of the guidelines and coding procedure us^d to 
differentiate between "career" and "noncareer" women, as well as some 
Illustrative cases, are presented in the Appendix to this chapter. 
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proportion who met the time criteria but not the occupational criterion 
was 17 percent-- 15 percent of the white women and somewhat over a fourth 
of their black counterparts. Of the women who were employed in 1972, 
professional and clerical workers were the most likely to have pursued 
careers; seven out of ten "career" women were in these two occupational 
categories as compared with almost half of all employed women (Appendix 
Table 3A-2), 

Significance of "Career " 

From the 1 foregoing description of the criteria that have been used 
and from the illustrations shown in the Appendix to the chapter, it will 
be evident that having had a "career" is not necessarily a rewarding and 
self-fulfilling experience for a woman. Women may work continuously as 
the result of financial need as well as personal choice; moreover, so 
far as consistency of occupational assignment is concerned, a woman can 
be "trapped" in a career as well as having freely and consciously pursued 
it. In interpreting our findings it must be borne in mind that the blacky 
woman with five years of education who has spent all her life as a domestic 
servant is as much a "career" woman in the context of this study as the 
white college graduate who has moved up the ranks from reporter to editor 
on a metropolitan daily newspaper. 

Method of Analysis 

In a retrospective analysis of career orientations of women there 
are many variables for which the direction of causation is by no means 
clear. For example, if educational attainment is shown to be positively 
related to the likelihood of a woman's having had a career, this may mean 
that education stimulates as well as facilitates the pursuit of a career; 
however, it may mean merely that a prior career aspiration induces a woman 
to pursue additional education. Similarly, if a favorable attitude on the 
part of a woman * s husband toward her labor market activity is found to be 
related to the likelihood of her having pursued a career, this may indicate 
only that her desire for a career led her to select a husband with 
compatible attitudes. Thus, we make no pretense of presenting a causal 
model. Rather, on a largely intuitive basis we have sought to identify 
the characteristics of a woman that are correlated with the likelihood of 
her having pursued a career as that term has been defined above. 

Since we are interested in the net relationship between each 
explanatory variable and the likelihood of career orientation, we use a 
multivariate method of analysis— specif ically, multiple classification 
analysis (M^A).^^ This technique allows us to calculate for each category 
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■^^ultiple classification analysis is identical to the more commonly 
.used multiple regression analysis with all of the explanatory variables 
expressed in categorical form, which avoids the^ assmption of linearity. 
The constant term in the multiple classification equation is the mean of 
the dependent variable. The coefficient of each category of every 
explanatory variable represents a< deviation from this. mean. 
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of a particular .explanatory variable what the proportion of career women 
would have been had the members of the category been "average" in terms 
of all other variables included in the analysis. Differences in these 
"adjusted" proportions among the various categories of a given variable 
may be interpreted as indicating the "pure" association of that variable 
with the likelihood of a career orientation. The dependent variable is 
dichotomous , with a value of 1 for career orientation and a value of 0 
otheivise.-^ 

In this section, of the chapter we focus exclusively on married wpm^en 
who have borne children, for it is among them that alternatives to-~a/labor 
market career are most likely to exist. Moreover, it has been necessary 
to confine the analysis further to women wh^o have been married only once 
and who were living with their husbands at the time of the 196? interview. 
The reason is that the characteristics of the women *s husbands comprise 
an important set of explanatory variables, and our measures of these 
characteristics relate to the man to whom the respondent was married in 
1967. 

M2A Results: Career Status 

The MCA results are shown in Tables 3.I to 3.U. It should be 
clearly understood that these four tables are presenting the 
results of only one MCA. The explanatory variables have been classified 
into four categories and have been presented in four separate tables for 
convenience, but they have all been entered in the same MCA. Thus, the 
adjusted proportions for each variable reflect the effects of all of the 
other variables shown in all four tables. Only 7 percent of. the married 



Because we were interested in knowing whether the additional 
criterion of occupational consistency makes the explanation of career 
orientation any different from what it would be if based solely on the 
criterion of continuity of employment ("strong attachment" to labor market),, 
we -ran the same MCA with the dependent variable based only on extent of 
employment experience ("l" if 75 percent work attachment, "0" otherwise). 
The results were basically similar in pattern to those for career orientation 
Also, in order to ascertain whether our explanatory variables are related 
to consistency of occupational as^ignm.ent for women who have strong 
attachment to the labor market, we also ran an MCA using a dicWotomous 
variable where a respondent was coded "l" if she met the occupational 
criterion for career status and "0" otherwise. The universe was confined 
to women who met the employment experience criterion. On the basis of an 
F-test, this MCA did not yield a significant fit. 

■^^e originally stratified the MCA by race. The results of a Chow 
test indicated no significant differences between blacks and whites in the 
slopes of the explanatory variables. Accordingly, only the l^ooled results 
are presented, with race included as an explanatory variable. 
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women who had ever borne (or adopted) children qualify as "career" 
women. Controlling for other factors, there is no difference in this 
proportion either by race or by age (Table 3*l)«' 

Family background factors (Table 3»l) Among the family background 
factors~~whose relationship to career status we have examined 5-^^ only 
location of residence and work status of mother when respondents were 
teenagers bear a substantial relationship to the likelihood of a career 
orientation. Women who in their teens had working mothers were more 
likely to develop careers than those whose mothers had not worked, which 
suggests the importance of role models in the formative years. The 
relationship is particularly strong among those women who were living 
only 'with their mothers, although it is discernible also among those with 
both parents in the household. There is an inverse relationship between 
size of community and likelihood of career status. Women who at age 15 
lived in rural areas were twice as likely as those in large cities to 
pursue careers. The reason for this relationship is not entirely clear, 
but may reflect a stronger work ethic among the population in rural areas 
and small towns."^^ 

Educational and training characteristics as of 1967 (Table 3*^) I'h'fere 
is a fairly regular positive association between educational attainmejit and 
the likelihood of a career, similar to that which has been documented in 
the case of current labor force participation. There are also differences 
according to college curriculum: graduates of liberal arts programs are 
less likely to pursue careers than those with degrees in education; 
graduates of other professional programs have the highest career rates. 

Other things equal, career women are considerably more likely than 
noncareer women to have had concentrated programs of training outside the 
regular school .system. However, for training to make a difference in this 
regard it must have been of reasonably long duration. There is little or 
no difference in career rates between those with no training, those with 
training under one year in duration, and those whose training was in two 
or more programs. However, among women with training in a single program 
that lasted at least a year, the career rate is twice as high as for other 
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■^^Nationality and Census region of birtli were included in earlier 
MCA runs, but showed no systematic relationship with likelihood of a 



career , 



■^^The explanation is unlikely to lie in their pattern of activity 
whi-le residing in rural areas, since labor force participation rates for 
married women are lower in rural than in urban areas . See Bowen and ^ 
Finegan (1969)5 p. 20U. 

Bowen and Finegan (1969), P- H?- 
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Table 3.1 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Mar-ried Career Women, 
by Race, Age and Selected Aspects of Family Background 

MCA results (F- ratios in parentheses) 



Characteristic 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adjusted 
percent 


Total or average {h.90^) 


2,l6if 


6.6 


6.6 


= 0.080 
















35-39 


687 


5.5 


6.3 


ko-kk 


708 


7.0 


6.7 


U5-U9. 


769 


7.2 . 


6.8 


Rape fO.02) 








Whites 


-1-3 r 


^ 1=; 

D . p 


D . D 


Blacks 


if 2 9 


8.6 




Family structure at age 15 (3»03*^) 








Respondent lived with father and mother 








iviox»ner worxvcCL 




Q fi 
y . 0 


q 8 


Mother did not work 


1,119 


5.8 


5.6 


Respondent lived with mother only 








Mother worked 


153 


0.1 


0.1 


Mother did not work 


65 


. 0.9 


1.9 


Other 


310 


5.8 


6.8 


NA 


30 


1.7 


l.U 


Nature of residence at age 15^ (^.8U 








Rural 




9.5 


9.5 


Town or small city 


665 


6.5 


6.3 


Large city or suburb if 




h.G 


h.8 


Education of father (1.56)^ J 








Under 12 years 


l,2k2 


7.2 


7.0 


12 or more years 


hk3 




5.0 


NA or DK 


h79 


6.3 


7.3 



Significant at a ^ -01. 
a Percentages are adjusted for the effects of all the explanatory variables 

shown in Tables 3.I to 3.^^-. 
b Women married only once (currently living with their husbarids ) v>rho have 

had children. 

G A small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 

ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 
i Or head of household if respondent did not live with father at age 15, 
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Table 3.2 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Married Career Women, 

by Educational and Training Characteristics 

MCA results (P- ratios in parentheses) 



f ■ — ■ i 

Characteristic 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adj uated 
perc'int ' 


Years and type of schooling (3-^2^) 








0-8 
9-11 

12, vocational, commercial 
12, other 
13- 1>» 

l6+, liberal arts 
l6+, education 
l6+, other 


310 

53^ 
^93 
199 
■ 55 
75 
61 


5.9 

. .6.2 
-5.7 
7.2 
9.6 
17.2 
17.2 


h.7 
h.i 

7.0 
5.9 

8.0 

-9.5 
12.1 
16.6 


Training^ (^•30'^) 
None 


l,i+23 


j 6.2 


6.1 


One program 

Under 1 year 
. 1 or more years 
Two or more programs 


h7h 
121 


' 6.1 

13.^ 
k.8 


6.2 
13.^ 

k.e 


Certification for trade or profession^ (6, 8l^) 








Yes 
Uo 


318 
i,8i+i 


ik.G 
5.2 


10.9 
5.9 



^ Significant at a < -01. " ■ . , -, * 

a Percentages are adjusted for the effects of all the explanatory variables 

shown in Tables 3.1 to' 3.^. n 1. u ^ 

b Women married only once (currently living with their husbands j who have had 

children. 

c A small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 
ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 
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women. Possession of a certificate to practice a trade or profession 
also increases substantially the probability of career status . 



Health condition and attittide toward market work as of 196?. (Table 3*3) 
We had ^.xpected.-^tbat. -women^^with- heal^^ problems affecting work— especially 
those of long duration--would be less likely to hetVe established careers 
'than those without such limitations. However, the- career rates for the 
several health categories showri in Table 3.3 are too^^irregular to provide 
support for this hypothesis. Wealso hypothesized that careers 'would be 
more prevalent among women with "liberated." views on the propriety of 
labor market activity by mothers . This relationship does appear to 
prevail: career rates vary monotonically according to the degree to 
which the woman expresses favorable attitudes toward working mothers. 
Needless to say, given that the women's attitudes were measured as of 196?? 
we do not know whether they have determined, or are merely reflective of, 
the work histories. . , 

Marital and family characteristics as of 19^7 (Table 3*^) In the 
light of their roles as wives^ and mothers, one expects the extent and 
character of women's labor market activity to va^^y according to a number 
of marital and family characteristics. Not surprisiilgly , single women and 
chidless married women are more likely to have careers than the group 
under consideration here: the 'respective proportions are approximately 
one-half, one-third, and 7 percent. But even among married women with 
children, career status may be expected to vary , according to such factors 
as the number and spacing of the children a woman has borne, the earning 
capacity of her Jiusb9.nd, and the husband's attitude toward his wife's 
working. These kinds of rela^tionships are shcwi> in TabIfev3A.^ 

Career rates among woinen with only one child are well over, twice as 
high as among those with three or more children. Moreover, ajnong those 
with more than one child, career rates appear to rise as the average number 
of years between children increases. Hhe possibility of using siblings as 
baby sitters may account fdr this relationship.^ 

Other things being equal, the extqnt of a woman's' labor market 
activity should be inversely related to her husband's income. Although 
we have no direct measure of husband's income over the period of his 
marriage to the respondent, a good proxy is his educational attainment. 
While careers-rates do appear to be inversely related to level of education 
of husband, the relationship does not achieVe statistical significance. 
The expected relationship, between husband's health and the likelihood that 
his wife will have a career is clearly discernible in the data. Women 
•whose husbands have health conditions affecting their work are almost half 
again as^ likely as other women to have had careers. 

Of all the marital and family characteristics that have been 
investigated,," the one that bears the most pronounced relationship with 
career status is the respondent's perception of her husband's ^attitude 
toward he/working in the labor market. Career status declines - 
monotonically as husband's jattitude becomes less favorable, and is only • * 
fi-' • * . 

. •• ■ 65v 



Table 3.3 , Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Proportions of Married Career 

^ Women, by Health Condition and Attitude toward Market Work 

MCA results (F- ratios in parentheses) 



Characteristic 


Number or 
respondents 


Unadj us ted 
percent 


/ 

iiCLjU^ueCL 

per(^ent 


Health condition and duration (O.98) 

«. 

Does not affect work 

Affects kind, amount or prevents woi*k 

Under 5 years 

5 or more'" years 
NA . • 


1,832 

lUo ■ 

166 
26 


6.9' 

U.O 
5.0 

13.9 1 


/ 
/ 

/ 

^6.8 
11.5 


Attitude toward market work^ (2.89-^) 






i ^. 


Favorable 

Ambivalent 

Unfavorable 


579 
882 
700 


11.1' 
6.8 
3.2 


9.2 \ 

6.2 

5.3- 



Significant at a :^ .05. 
a Percentages are adjusted for the effects of all the explanatory variables 

shown in Tables 3.1 to 3.^. 
b Women married only once (currently living with their husbands) who have 

had children. 

c A small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 
ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. • 



one-seventh as prevalent among women 'who state that their husbands dislike 
very much the idea of their working as ainong those who report favorable 
attitudes. Needless to sa^a one cannot be certain from these data to what 
extent women are responsive to the actual attitudes of their husbands and^ 
to what extent their perceptions of these attitudes are influenced by their 
behavior. 



II OCCUPATIONAL STATUS . 

In this section of the paper we turn our attention to the factors 
determining a woman's relative position in the occupational hierarchy at 
various points in her work life. Because of its obviously important 
influence on occupational assignment, we first investigate the determinants 

66 . ^ ^ — . . 
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Table 3.U Unadjusted and Adjus'ted ProportionsN^f Married Career Women, 

by Selected Marital and Family Cliaracteristi'cs 

** • • 

MOA results (F- ratios "in parentheses) 



^ . Characteristic 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adjusted 
percent 


Number of years bet^ een school 








and marriage (0.23) 








Under 2 years 


i,ik6 


.7.0 


6.4 


2 or more* yeaio 


1,018 


6.2 


6.9 


Education of ^husband (2.U6) 








Under 12 years 


836 


7 A 


8.2 


12 years 


678 


5.5 


5.8 


13 or more year^- 


532 


G.k 


5.3 


NA 


118 


11.3 


9.9 


Husband ^s"" attitude toward 
wife's working (13.00^-^) 














Favorable 


Qok 


.12.1 


11.0 . 


Undecided 


^1^09 


7.8 


7.6 


Somewhat unfavorable 


397 


•4.8 


5.0 


Very unfavorable 


S07 


0.0 


1.6 


c ' 




3A : . 


2.9 


Husband's health condition {3'2h*)^ 








No effect on work 


1,879 


6.1 


6.3 


Prevents or limits work 


281 


9.7 


9.0 


Number and spacing of children (5 •7^'*^'*^) 








One child 






■\ 


Less than 3.y^ars frojr. marriage 




16.0 


15.2 


-3' or more years from marriage 


109 


12.8 


11.9 


2 children 






G.k 


Average spacing less than 3 I -^rs f 


202 


7.5 


Average spacing 3 more years 


363 


10.0 


9.7 


3 or more children - ' 


829 




.k.2 


Average spacing less than 3 years 


3.9 


Average spacing 3 -or more years 


518 


5.8 


6.6 


M 


76 


.1.9 


0*^ 



^ Significant at' a ^- .05. 

Significant at a ^ .01. 
a Percentages are ad,justed for the effects of all the' explanatory variables 

shoWh in Tables . 3 .1 to 3.^^. ^ . 
b Women mfe-rried only, once (currently living with their husbands) who* have 

had children. 

c A small number of cases for which information on the variable was npt 

ascertained were includedHn the analysis but are not reported. 
d Adjusted percentage was negative. * 
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of the amount of education a woman has achieved. Next, controlling for 
education, we identify the factors " affecting the occupational status of 
the first ioh she held after leaving school. Third, controlling for 
occupational status of first Job we seek the determinants of the v:oij.an's 
occupational statup as of the time 'of the initial interview in 196?. 
Finally, with 1967 /occupation controlled, the factors associated with 
variations in occuijational status as of 1972 are explored. The third and 
fourth steps in this investigation amount to an inquiry .into the correlates 
of vertical occupational mobility up to 1967 and over the five-year period, 
covered by the surveys. 

Method of Analysis 

Each of these four dependent variables has been examilied by means of 
multiple regression analysis. To guarantee that the several stages in the 
work life under investigation relate to the same set of Women, we have 
^ confined the universe for each of the four regressions td respondents who 
were employed in the purvey weeks of 1967 and 1972 and for whom information 
was available for all of the variables in each of the regressions.-^' It 
should be borne in mind, how9'ver, that in another respect the population 
of women under consideration in this section is broader than in the 
preceding section, including childless married and never-married women 
as well as married women with children. A total of 1,2^5 respondents are 
included in the analysis. The status measure' that has been used to 
indicate a woman's relative position in the occupational hierarchy is the 
Bose Index of Occupational Prestige. ^9 This measure has the presumed 
advantage over the widely used Duncan Index of having been developed with 
respect to female rather than male incumbents of the Census occupational 
categories .^^ 



There are three exceptions to this generalization: father's 
education, father's occupational status, and mother's education. To have 
eliminated from the universe respondents for whom information on one or 
more of these variables was .lacking would have reduced the sample size by 
about 500 cases. Consequently, these three variables have been used in 
categorical rather than continuous form, with an NA. category included. 
Another restriction on the universe in addition to those mentioned in the 
text is the exclusion of never-married women with children, of whom there 
are too few for meaningful analysis. 

■^^Preliminary analyses , stratified by race, revealed^ no significant 
interaction between race and the other explanatory variables in any of the 
regressions except for occupational status in 1972. Because we had no 
reasonable explanation for why there should have been an interaction in 
the case of 1972 job but not in the others, pooled data were used in all 
the regressions, with raj^e as one of the explanatory variables. 

"^^See Bose (l973). 

But for a different view, see Treiman and Terrell (l975)j P. 176. 
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In developing the analysis, w$ have beeh. substantially influenced by 
the study by Blau and Duncan of the c^eterminants of the occupational 
status of American males .^^ They employed a basic model in which four 
variables were used to predict a mdle^s occupational status as of 1962: 
father's education, father's occup^tiok, respondent's education, and 
respondent's first job. Path analysis permitted the authors to ascertain 
both the direct and indirect effec-^s of\explanatory variables on the 
dependent variable. To illustrate^ they, were able to address the question 
whether father's occupation affected respondent's first job solely through 
its influence on the amount of educfation \ie received (indirect effect) or 
whether it was related to the status of respondent's first dob even with 
respondent's education controlled (direct effect). This model was then 
expanded to inquire whether other (j:haractemstics--e.g. , race, sibling 
position, and farm background exerted independent effects upon occupational 
status . ; \ 

Although we do not use path ahalysis, we\ are able to id^^ntify the 
existence of direct and indirect effects of variables by the order in 
which we force their entrance into a step-wise\ multiple regression 
analysis. To illustrate, the education of respondent's father is one of 
the variables used to explain respondent's educational achievement.*^ The 
latter, in turn, is obviously an important variable in explaining the 
relative status of respondent's first job. In the regression analysis of 
first job, the education of respondent's father is introduced after 
respondent's education. To the Extent that the former variable is 
statistically significant, one can conclude that 'the socioeconomic status 
of family of origin (i.e., father's educational attainment) exerts a 
direct influence on the occupational status of respondent's first job over 
and above its indirect effect through resppndent 's^ education. 

To t^ke another illustration, we hypothesize that respondent's job 
status in I1967 will be directly related to the extent of her work experience 
since leaving school. Moreover, in analyzing the status of 1972 Job, we 
control for status of 1967 job and introduce the prfe-1967 work experience 
varial)le after a variable .measuring work experience 1 between I967 and 1972. 
This permits us to ascertain whether extent of labour force participation 
prior to 1967 affects status in 1972 only bylifflLrtue '.of its effect on 1967 
job (indirect) or whether it has an additional (direct) influence on 1972 
status. To describe this example somewhat differently, the approach we 
have taken permits us to ascertain whether vertical Mobility between 1967 
and 1972 is affected only by work experience betwe.en; the two dates, or 
whether prior work experience continues to exert an influence. v 



"Blau and Duncan (1967). 
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Educational Attainment 

Table 3*5 presents the results of regressing years of sch^gl 
completed by respondents on a number of explanatory variables. These 
factors explain about a fourth of the total variance in educational 
achievement among women in the sample. It is evident that father's 
education, mother's education, and father's ocGupation^3 all exercise 
independent effects' upon the amount of education that women in their 
thirties and forties have received, although the relationships are not 
perfectly regular. All. of these variables, of course, represent facets ^ ; 
of the socioeconomic status of the family of origin and have doubtless 
conditioned the educational achievement of the .respondents both by 
affecting the- amount pf education they could afford and the amount that 
they desired* It is noteworthy that the coefficie^ts -for most of the • 
categories of mother's education remain sig^ificant even, with father's 
education and occupation in the regression. This suggests the influence 
of the mother as a role model in conditioning the educational aspirations 
of her daughter .^^ 

It is interesting to note that although the gross difference in 
years of schooling between white and black women is eight- tenths of a 
year on average, the coefficient of the race variable is only one-tenth 
of a year and comes nowhere near being statistically significant. Thus, 
the data are consistent with the belief that the years-of-schooling 
difference between white and- black women of this generation is explained 
exclusively by differences between the two races in characteristics 
determining educational attainment. In the step-wise regression, the size 
of the coefficient for race dropped substantially when father '^^ education 
was introduced, and dropped still further in the last step when father's 
occupation entered the regression. 

The historical trend toward higher levels of education is reflected 
in the fact that a woman in her late forties / other things equal, has an 
average of three-tenths of a year less education than-a woman in her early 
forties. There is no statistically significant difference, on the other 



^^The order in which the variables appear in the stub of the table is 
the order in which they were intrpduced into the step-wisfe regression 
program. Thus- although the table shows only the results of the final step, 
we were able to observe, for example, the coefficients for father's 
education both before and after education of mother was added. 

^^For ease of expression we refer to this variable as "father's 
occupation," although for those respondents whose fathers were not a 
p^r.t of the household when respondent was 15 years old the occupation 
reported is that of head of household. 

Cf. Treiman and Terrell (1975), p. 177* 
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Table 3.5 Net Relationship between Number of Years of School 

Completed and Selected Characteristics of Respondents 

Regression results^ (t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variable 



b 



Race 

Black 
Age 

35-39 

ii5-^9 

Marital and family status 
Ever-married, no children 
Never-married, no children 
Family structure at age 15 
Living with mother only 
Living with father only or with 
other relative or nonrelative 
Nature of residence at age 15 

Rura 1 ^ 
Education of father ■ 
0-5 years 
6-8 years 
9-11 years 
13-15 years. 
16+ years 
NA 

Occupation of head of household^ when 
respondent was 15 (Duncan index) 
0^1:0 

61-99 
NA 

Education of mother 

0-5 years 

6-8 years 

9-11 years 
13-15 years 
16+ years 
M 

Constant 



R 

F- ratio 

Number of sample cases 



Regression coefficient 



-0.1 


(-o.i+7) 


-0.03 


(-0.16) 


-0.3 


(-2.2i+)* 


0.2 


( 1.10) 


1.3 


( I+.7I+)** 


-0.5 


(-1.90)* 


-0.6 


(-3.02)** 


-0.3 


(-2.33)** 


-1.2 


o(-U.67)** 


-0.6 


(-2.50)** 


-0.1 


(-0.18) 


-0.1 


(-0.11} 


0.9 


( 2.37)** 


-i.k 


(-5.79)** 


-o.r 


(-2.92)^ 


0.5 


( 1.91)* 


-0.1+ ' 


(-1.18) 



-1.1 

-0.1 

-0.3 
0.9 
0.3 

-0.6 

13.3 



• 3.78)^-^ 
■0.1+6) 



-1 

2 
0, 
-2 
kk 



18) 

,70)** 

.9^y)** 



0.21+3 

18.35** 

1,21+5. 



/ 



^ Significant at a < .05, 
Significant at a < .01, 

'a 
b 



1-tail test . 
1-tail test . 



For description of universe, see text, p. 68. 

Regression coefficient indicates the deviation in years of schooling 
of the indicated category of respondents from the reference group — i.e., 
the. omitted category. For example, the reference group for race is white 
women; for family structure at age 15? it is women who were living with 
both parents; for marital and family status. It is ever-married women with 
children (never-married women with children are excluded from the universe). 
Or head of household if respondent did not live with father at age 15 • 
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hand, between, women in their late thirties and those in their early forties. 
Other things equal, women whose formative years were spent- in rural areas 
and also those who grew up in "broken" homes have- suffered educational 
disadvantages. The negative coefficient for rural residence at age 15 is 
three-tenths of a year. Relative to women who as teenagers lived with 
both parents, those without one or both parents in the household completed 
about half a year less school. 

Finally, it is of interest to observe that women who had never married 
(and had borne no children) had a highly significant 1.3 year educational 
-advantage over women who married and had children. On the other hand, the 
difference between married women with and without children is much smaller 
and ;not statistically significant. These relationships suggest that the 
educational disadvantage of married women relative to the never-married 
cannot be explained primarily by the necessity of dropping out of school 
when^ children arrive. It may reflect discontinuation of education in 
order to assume the role of housewife. Howeyer, it may also simply reflect 
differences in career aspirations. That is, at least in the generation 
under consideration, girls in their teens with strong orientations toward 
careers in the labor market are probably more likely than other girls to 
have pursued additional education and are probably also less likely ever 
to have married. 

Occupational Status of First Job 

The data in Table 3*6 are aimed essentially at answering two major 
questions. First, do the factors that determine the educational attainment 
of women exercise additional effects upon initial occupational assignment, 
or is their influence on occupational assignment indirect, operating only 
through their effect on education? Second, is the racial difference in 
occupational status of the jobs respondents took after leaving sclfool 
explained by the difference between whites and blacks in number of years 
of schooling and/or other characteristics that we have been able to mea^sure, 
or is the evidence consistent with the hypothesis of labor market 
discrimination? 

By and large, the answer to the first of these questions is that the 
family background factors influence initial occupational assignment almost 
exclusively- -although not entirely— via their effect upon education. When 
respondent.'s education entered the regression at the third step, the 
adjusted rose from 7 percent to 50 percent, and the addition of the 
remaining variables raised the adjusted # only 2 additional percentage ^ 
points. Nevertheless, the, evidence suggests that even when respondents' 
education is controlled, those whose mothers were college graduate's' 
entered higher status jobs after leaving school than those women whose 
mothers had less education. It might also be mentioned that prior to the 
entry of mother's education into the regression, the coefficient for the 
college-graduate category of father was also significant at the 5 percent 
' level. The high collinearlty of the" two variables prevents one from 
assessing their independent effects. There is also some evidence that 
father's occupation makes a difference, although in this case the pattern 
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Table 3.6 Net Relationship between Occupational Status of Respondents^ 

First Job and Selected Characterstics of Respondents 

Regression results (t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variable' 



Race 
• Black 
Age (19 72) 

35-39 

^5-^9 

Education of respondent 
(in years ) 

Marital and family status 
Ever-married, no children 
Never-married, no children 

,. Family structure at age 15 - 
Living with' mother^ only 
Living with father only or with 
other relative or nonrelax:iye 

Nature of residence at age 13 
Rural 

Education of father ^ 
0-5 years v 
6-8 years 
9-11 years 
13-15 years 
l6+ years 
' . NA 
Education of mother 
0-5 years 
6-8 years 
9-11 years 
13-15 years 
16+ years 
NA 

Occupation of head of household when 
respondent was 15 (Duncan indexj 
0-i+O 

61-99 
NA 

.Constant - 



Regression coefficient 



-8.5 


(-9.17)** 


-0.6 
-0.7 • 


(-0.72) 
(-1.00) 


3.7 


(27. 8i^)** 


3.1 
0.2 


( 2.98)** 
( 0.19) 


0.7 


( 0.58) 


i.k 


( 1.^7) 


-0.7 


(-0.99) 


-0.1 
o.k 
0.8 
1.8 

-0.1 
1.5 


(-0.05) 

( O.ko) 
( 0.6k) 
( 0.98) 
(-0.03) 
( 1.30) 


-1.9 
-2.2 
0.2 
-2.8 

-2.1" 


i-l.k2) 
(-2.15)* 
( 0.17) 
• (-1.75)* 
( 2.18)* 

(-1.79)* 



■3.2. 

■2.3 
■2.3 

6.6 



-3.09)** 

■1.9^)* 

•1.60) 

2.97)** 



F- ratio 

Number of sample cases 



0.517 
56. k3** 
1,2^5 



continued on next page, 
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Table 3.6 continued. 

^ Significant at a < .05, 1-tail test. 
•JHf Significant at a < .01, 1-tail test. 

a As measured by Bose Index of Occupational Pi*estige. For description, 
see text . 

b. For description of universe, see text, p. 68. 

c Regression coefficient indicates the deviation in occupational status 
of the indicated category of respondents from the reference group, i.e., 
the omitted category. See footnote b. Table 3.5. For continuous 
explanatory variables (e.g., respondents' educational attainment)- 
regression coefficient indicates its average change in Bose Index 
associated with a one unit change in the explanatory variable (e.g., 
one year in the case of education). 

d Or head of household if respondent did not live with father at age 15. 
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is perplexing. Women whose fathers were in occupations in 'the lowest 
status category took first Jobs significantly lower on the occupational 
ladder than the daughters of men in the intermediate category. However, 
the coefficient for the highest status category is also negative. 
Neither coming from a rural background nor growing up in a broken home 
has an effect on occupational assignment over and above that which occurs 
through an influence on education. 

With respect to the second question posed above, it is clear that 
the racial difference in initial occupational assignment does not melt 
away when respondent's education and other explanatory variables are 
introduced. The 12-point gross differential between blacks and whites in 
the Bose Index of first job declines only to--8".5 points when other factors 
are controlled, and over 80 percent of this drop is attributable to the 
introduction of the variable meas^uring respondent's education. While, 
this obviously is not conclusive evidence of the existence of labor market 
discrimination when the women under consideration were leaving school, it 
is entirely consistent with that interpretation. 

The behavior of the marital status variable is intriguing. Women 
who in 1967 were classified as "ever-married without children" had 
significantly higher-status first jobs than "ever-married women with 
children," suggesting that the freedom from the actual care of or the 
expectation of children permitted the former group to seek and get better 
jobs than the latter, other things being equal. The trouble with this 
explanation, however, is that it seems at first blush to be at ^ odds with 
the fact that the never-married women--who are also without children--took 
first jobs that were not significantly different from those taken by women 
who were (or became) mothers, and that, by implication, had lower status 
than those of the ever-married women with no children. This seems 
especially strange in view o.f the career-orientation hypothesis that has 
previously been offered to explain the higher educational attainment of* 
the never-married group. 

On reflection, however, the paradox disappears, especially in light^ 
of data contained in Table 3-7 which show that the" never-married improved 
their occupational status between first job and 1967 job to a greater 
extent than the other two marital status groups even when all other <^ 
relevant factors are controlled. What all this may mean is that the 
never-married, precisely because of their stronger career orientations, 
were more likely than the other groups to take initial jobs with 
above-average opportunities for on-the-job training but with. lower initial 
status than other jobs without such opportunities f or ^which they could 
have qualified. 

Occupational Mobility; First. Job to 1967 Job 

^rhe regression results reported in Table 3*7 niay be viewed .as , 
indicating the determinants of relative vertical occupational movement 
between first and 1967 job, since the Bose Index of 1967 job is the 
dependent variable while the Bose Index of initial job is inclijiied as a 
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Table 3.7 Net Relationship between Occupational Status of Respondent 
1967 Job and Selected Characteristics of Respondents 

Regression results^ (t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variable 



Regression coefficient; 



Race 

Black 
Age 

35-39 

Occupational status of first job 

(in Bose index values ) 

Education of respondent as of 1967 

(in years ) ^ • 
Marital and family status 
Ever-married, no children 
Never-married, no children 
Work experience prior to 1967 

(in years ) d 
Training prior to 1967 
Health of respondent ^ 

No health problems affecting work 
Health good 
Health bad 
Health problems affecting work 
Less than 5 years 
5-9 years 
10+ years 
Tenure on 1967 job 
Less than 1 year 
1-2 years 
3-5 years 
11- 15 years 
16+ years 
Nature of residence in 1967 

Rural 
Education of father ^ 
0-5 years 
6-8 years 
9-11 years 
13-15 years 
16+ years 

m 

Constant , 



-2.1 


(-2.31)* 


-0.8 


(-1.07) 


-1.7 




o.k 




1.9 


(11. 71^)-^ 


-0.5 


(-0.1^3) 


2.8 


( 2.20)* 


0.01 


( 0.61^) 




( 2.7k)^ 


"0 Q 




0.2- 


( 0.1k) 


-2.9 


(-2.00)* 


-1.0 


i-o.kk) 


-3 A 


(-1.97)* 


-1.9 


(-1.6U)* 


-1.8 


(-2.0U)* 


-0.8 


(-0.82) 


1.3 


( 1,2k) 


-0.5 


(-0.39) 


-0.9 


(-1.38) 



■1.5 

• 0.8 

1.5 
O.k 
-Q.l 
-1.3 
8.7' 



-0.82) 
1.22) 

) 

-0.08) 
-1.28) 
( 1^.10)** 



t 

F-ratio 

Number of sample cases 



0.5^+8 
59. OU** 
1,2^5 



Continued on next. pa^e. 



Table 3.7 continued. 



* Significant at a< .05, 1-tail test. 
Significant at a < .01, l-tail test, 
a As measured by Bose Index of Occupational Rrestige, 
see text. 

b For description of universe, see text, p. 68. 
c Regression coefficient indicates the deviation in occupational 
of the indicated category of respondents from the reference 
the omitted category. For example, the reference group for rAce is white 
women; for marital and family status, it ever-married womerl with 
children (never-married women with children are excluded from 



For description. 



status 



pup, 



the 



I.e. 



universe). For continuous explanatory variables ,° see footnote\c. 
Table 3-6. 

Number of years in which respondent worked six months or more..J 
Reference group is respondents with no health problems affj^sf^ng work 
who rate their health as excellent. 
Or head of household if respondent did not liv^ with J?^ther at age 15. 
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control variable. That is, a positive coefficient for a particular T. • 
.explanatory variable (other than Bose Index of initial 'job) suggests that 
women with that . characteristic tended to improve their occupational 
position relative to that of other women over the period. In interpreting 
the regression coefficients, it is useful to keep in»mind that the mean 
value of the Bose Index for 196? was less than two points higher than that 
for initial job--^7-l versus ^5-^- ; 

To begin with, it is hardly surprising that the single best predictor 
of occupational level in 1967. is the woman ^s.. occupational status in her 
first job. When that variable entered the regression at the second step, 
the adjusted rose from k percent to ^-7 percent. The addition of all 
the remaining variables increased the explained variance by only 8v 
percentage points. Number of years of school completed by the respondent, 
in addition to being the principal determinant of the occupational level 
of her first job, exerts a (direct) influence on 1967 job that is 
independent of initial occupational status.. Controlling for initial 
level, each year of education adds an average of two points to the Bose ■ 
Index of 1967 occupation. Similarly, women who had received formal 
training outside the regular school system prior to 1967 were, other ; 
things equal, more likely to have moved up the occupational ladder by 
1967 than women without such training. 

The construction of the health variable perhaps requires a word of 
clar^-fication. The- reference group consists of women who in^.1967 
reported no health problems affecting work and who rated their health as 
"excellent." The categories that are compared with this group are those 
without health problems who rated their health as "good," similar women , 
wixo rated their health as "fair" or "poor," and three categories of women 
who reported health problems affecting work ranked according to the 
duration of those problems as of 1967. Although the pattern is not entirely 
• *re-gular, the.^coef ficients for two of the three categories of women with 
woirk- limiting problems are negative and statistically significant. We. 
conclude that the health of a woman has an effect on the likelihood of 
upward or downward occupational raobilityy. It must be kept in mind that 
the total influence of health in this regard is doubtless greater than 
what these data show, since the investigation excludes women whose health * 
in 1967 precludted' their employment. 

The work experience variable arid the tenure variable were included 
to test the hypothesis" that general and fiprm- specific work experience 
would be positively related to the likelihood of vertical mobility, -The ' 
tenure variab'le-^that is, length ^f service i^rith the I967 employer--was 
expected to' be related to occupational level for institutional reasons 
as well, e.g., the influence of seniority. The work experience variable, 
expressed in continuous form, measures the number of years since leaving 
school in which the' woman worked six months or *longer. While neither of 
these variables is consistently significant, in view of the .Interrelationship 



between them we are reluctant ifo Reject the hypothesis that each is . ^ 
actually related to the likelihood of upward movement. -> ^ 

we have reserved for the end a discussion of the black-wh^te ' 
difference in 1967 occupational status, for the behavior of the race 
variable has to be evaluated -in the light of the effects cn occupational 
level of the other explanatory variables. First, it is to b. noted that 
controlling for all nf the other explanatory variables, there remaans a 
statistically significant. 2. 2 point difference in Bose Index in favor of 
the whites. This means that, net of other factors,- the occupational 
position of black women relative to white women deteriorated over the 
period between their first jobs and the time of our initial- survey of 
the sample in 1967, a result comparable to that documented by Blau and 
Duncan in. their study of men.^ 

Occupational Mobility: 196? to 1972 

Deteminants -of .occupational' status in 1972 are analyzed in Table 
3.8 in a-manner analogous to that employed in analyzing 1967 status. 
That is, the Bose Index for the 1972 occupation of respondents is the . 
dependent variable and the Bose Index of 1967 job is used as a control 
variable. Again, the base year level of occupation is the bes-^sl:ngle 
predictor of occupational status at the end of the-period and, because 
the perida is so much shorter in this case, it accounts for a much larger 
•portion of the total variance than when the status of 1967 job was the 
dependent variable. When the 1967 Bose Index was introduced at the^-_ 
second step, the rose from k percent to 7O percent, and the additional 
variables caused the explained variance to rise only five mpre points. 

I 

■ The variables relating jta . experience betwe_en_1967_andf') 1972 .fail to 
show a statistically significant relationship with vertical movement. 
It is interesting, on the other hand, that experiences that antedated 
"1967, and whose effects are therefore presumably reflected in the base 
year* value of -the Bose Index, continue to manifest an influence on 
vertical occupational movement oVer the five-year period. For example, 
better educated respondent? continue to improve" their relative positions, 
and the same is apparently trlie of women with pre-1967 training i ^although 
tfi^ variable' does not quite achieve significance at the ^ Percent levels 
Moreover^ there is also a positive relatiojaship between P|e- 196.7 work 
experience and improvement in relative occupational positlfon. ' 



^^It may be noted tliat prior to the introduction of the tenure , 
variable into the "regression, the positive coefficient of the work 
experience variable was " significant at the 1 perceiit level (1-tail test), 

^^Blau and Duncan (1967), P- 209. 



Table 3.8 Net Relat^onghip between Occupational Status^of Respondents » 

1972 fJob and Selected Characteristics of Respondents 

Regression results^ 
(t-ratios in parentheses) 



Explanatory variable^ 


Regression coefficient^ 


Race . 

Black 
Age 

35-39 

.<Tccupational status of 1967 job 

(in Eose index values) 
Education of respondent 

(in years ) 
Marital and family status 

Not currently married, children 

Ever-maxried, no children 

Never-married, no children 
. Training i 1967-1972 
Tenure in 1972 job 

Less than 1 year 

1-2 years 

3-5 y^ars 
11- 15 years 
16+ years 
Migrant status 

Stayeir , ^ 
Comparison of health, 1967-1972 

Health problems affect work in 
botK years 

Healtfi improved 

Health deteriorated 
VJork experience, \i967- 1972 

(in weeks ) 
Training prior to I967 
Work experience prior to I967 

• r-: f \^ ■ 

(in ypars 
Constant 


"" ft 

-2.2 (-3.12)** 
-0.5 ■ (-0.81) 

l.k ^ ■ ( 2.69)** 
0.8 , (35.59)** ; 

1.0 ( 9.17)** 
>o.k ' (0.62) 

0.5 ( 0.62) 

-O.k (-0.39) 

-0.2 (-0.U6) 

0.3 ( 0.23) 

O.U (0.56) 

-0.9 (-1.36) 

-0.2 (-0.29) 

0.6 ( 0.73) 
-0.1 (-0.09) 

-l.k (-1.10) 

-0.9 (-1.03) 
0.5 ( 0.53) 

0.01 ■ ( 1.3^) 
0.7 ( 1.60) 

0.02 ( 2.36)** 

-5.1 (-2.33)** 


F- ratio 
Number 


)f sample cases ^ 


' 0.7U9 
178.22** . 

1,2^5 



Continued! on next page. 



Table 3.8 continued. 



Significant at a .Ol* 
a As measured by Base Index of Occupational Prestige. For description/ 

see text. * * - t . ' 

b For description pf universe, seQ text, p. 68. - . 

c Regression coefficient indicates the deviation in occupational status 

of the indicated category of respondentjs from the reference group, 

i.e.^, the omitted category. See footnote c, Table S-.?. For continuous 

explanatory variables, see footnote c. Table 3*6. 
d Reference group consists of respondents with no health problems 

affecting work in either year, 
e Number of years in which respondent worked si^ months-^or more. 
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Surprisingly, despite the Civil Rights Movement, the trend in the 
racial^ differential that has already been doc\3Jnented for the period 
between first job and 1967 job appears to have^continued over the 
five-year period from 196.7 to 1972. That is, the relative occupational 
position of black vronen in this age category appears to have deteriorated 
further. A- major portion of the gross differential of 9 points on the 
Bos-e Index in favor, of whites disappeared when the Bose Index for 1967 
v/as introduced into the regression, but a 2.2 point differential remains 
even after all the additional variables are included, a difference that 
is significant at che 1 percent level. At first blush, these resillts 
may seem to be at odds with evidence of ^a diminishing black-white ^. 
differential in occupational s£atus that other studies have found. "^Z 
However, it must be kept in mind that our sample consist-s of women in 
their thirties and forties who were employed in both 1967 and 1972. It 
would appear that black women in this age category who were more or less 
continuously employed did not fare as well relative to whites as 
cross-sectional data for the entire labor force would, suggest. 



Ill SUMMARY AND CQNCIUSIONS 

This chapter has had two interrelated objectives: (l) to ascertain 
what characteristics ;of women in their thirties and forties are associated 
with their" having pursued labor market careers and (2) to analyze the 
determinants of the occupational status of such women at various points 
in their working lives. 



Determinants of Career Status 



To be classified as a '^career" raman for purposes of this study a 
woman must have manifested a relatively strong attachment to the labor 
market and must also have served either in a single occupation or in a 
group of related occupations. By these criteria only 7 percent of women 
in their thirties and forties who have ever married and borne children ■ 
have established careers. In contrast, about half of all childless - 
never-married women have had careers, as have about one-third of 
ever-married women without children. 

Among married women living with^their husbands, a number of marital 
and family characteristics are significantly related to the likelihood of 
having pursued a career. For example, other things equal, women whose 
husbands have had health problems are more likely than other women to 
have- established careers. The number and spacing of children have 
important effects on the likelihood of careers. In multiple-child 
families, the longer the average number of years between births, the ^ 
greater the likelihood of career status, perhaps reflecting the greater 



See, for example. Freeman (1973)5 P* 70? 
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possibility of .using older siblings to provide child care. Finally, 
attitudinal factors apparently exert an influence. There is a very 
substantial relation between a woman^s perception of her husband^s 
attitude toward her working and the likelihood that she will have 
established a career* Moreover, her own attitude toward the propriety of 
labor market activity by married women with children has a significant 
relationship with whether she has pursued a career. 

Irrespective of the characteristic's of her husband and family, the 
more education a woman has had the more likely she is to have pursued a 
career,. Moreover, type of education also plays a role; women who have 
pursued professional programs at the university level are more likely 
than other university graduates to have had careers. Participation in 
lengthy training programs outside of regular school also increases the 
likelihood of a career, as "does possession of a ceitificate or license 
for the practice of a trade or profession. 

Finally* two factors relating to the woman ^s early home environment 
are related to the likelihood that she will subsequently establish a 
career. Women from rural areas and small cities are more likely than 
those from large cities to have established careers. Whether her mother 
worked when the respbhdent was a teenager is also influential; women who 
had working mothers are more likely than others to have established careers 
for themselves. 

Occupational Status and Occupational Mobility 

The single most important influence on the occupational level a woman 
occupies is the amount of education she has obtained. Our analysis of 
occupational jitatus, therefore, has -begun with an investigation of the 
determinants of educational attainment and has then focused on the factors 
affecting tho relative occupational status of the woman at three points 
in her employment history: after leaving school, in 196? when our surveys 
began, and in 1972 at the end of the five-year period under investigation. 

Educational attainment The educational attainment and occupational 
status of her father and the educational attainment of her mother each have 
an independent influence on the niimber of years of schooling a woman 
obtains. All three of these measures are dimensions of the socioeconomic 
status of her family of orientation. The significant effect of mother's 
education may also reflect the influence of* an educational role model. 
In addition to these dominant influences, other factors in a woman's 
background ^affect the amount of education she gets. Specifically, coming 
from a broken home or living in a rural area as a teenager has a depressing 
effect on the amount of education a woman obtains . A woman who by her 
thirties or forties has not married — other things equal — enjoys a 
substantial educational advantage over her married counterparts. Although 
the gross difference in educational attainment between white and black 
women averages 0,8 years, virtually all of this appears to be explained 
by differences between the two groups in the characteristics that are 

related to educational attainment. 

■ ' ^ ^- 
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Occupational status: first job The position a woman achieves in 
the occupational hierarchy when she first enters the labor market is 
substantially determined by the amount of education she has received. 
Thus, the influence on occupational status of the socioeconomic status 
of her family of orientation is almost exclusively indirect, operating 
through its effect on her • educational attainment.. Nevertheless, there 
appears also to be a slight direct effect. Specifically, having a mother 
with a college degree improves the occupational status of a woman even 
GOnTirolling for her own education. The racial difference in occupational 
status of first job remains when other factors are controlled, suggesting 
'the presence of labor market discrimination when this cohort of women first 
sought work. 

Occupational mobility: first job to 1967 ' Whether a woman changed ^ 
her relative position in the occupational hierarchy between her first job 
and the time she was interviewed in 196? depends upon a number of factors . 
Educational attainment, the receipt of training outside the regular school 
system, and good health are all positively associated with upward movement. 
Being black, on the other hand, bears a negative relationship with upward 
movement. In other words, despite the lower .positions in, which they 
started their careers, black women in this age group had by 1967 suffered 
a further deterioration in occupational status relative to white women. 

Occupational mobility: 196? to 1972 None of our measures relating 
to the five-year period bojtwean 196? and 1972 bears a significant 
relationship to occupational mobility over that period. On the other 
hand, factors relating to the period prior- to 1967 continued to exert an 
influence. Better-educated women improved their relative positions during 
this five-year period as they had previously, Pre-1967 work experience 
also continued to receive a return in the form of upward movement. Being 
black continued to -fereate a relative disadvantage; the occupational . 
position of black women relative to white' in our sample was- lower in 1972 
than in' 1967- 

Conclusion 

Whether it is desirable for a married woman with children to have a 
labor market career-is a value-laden question on which there is doubtless 
disagreement among women (and men) of good will. The evidence presented 
in this chapter indicates, that relatively few such women who are currently 
in their late thirties and their forties have pursued careers , However, . 
given the strong independent influence that attitudes of both husband and 
wife appear to exercise on the likelihood that a woman will have pursued 
a career, there.. is clearly the possibility of substantial increases in the 
proportion of career women as attitudes on the '"proper" role of women 
continue to change over time." " * 

The evidence relating, to the determinants of the occupational status 
of working women is from some points of view encouraging. The occupational 
position of women in the labor market is for the most part the result n<^ 
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of haphazard forces but of precisely those factors that one should expect 
to be inf iuentiar'and, to a considerable extent those that operate for 
men. Indeed, although no evidence on this question has been presented 
here, the^ same data base has been used in qonjunction with a data set for 
laen to demchstrate that the process of status achievement is 'essentially 
the same for women as for men. 2". 

-Marital status, however, is not only strongly related to the 
likelihood of a woman ^s establishing a career, but also has a bearing on 
her occupational status that is 'independent of t'he amotant of time she has 
spent in the labor force. T9 begin with, women who marry and have children 
have obtained less education than never^married women with -similar 
backgrounds. Controlling for other characteristics, their initial joba 
have status levels no different Trom those held by never-married women, 
but they are less iikely than the never-married to move up the occupational 
ladder over time. These findings do not necess'^arily mean that marriage 
Impedes upward mobility for women with given degrees of attachment to the " 
labor force; the evidence is equally consistent with the hypothesis that 
a selectAve process operates such that women with strong career orientations 
are less likely to marry than taoce who wish to emphasize other roles. 

One aspect of the evidence on occupational status is disheartening. 
Oontroiling for all other factors that we have been able to measure, the 
occupations taken at the beginning of their careers by blacks now in 
their thirties and forties were lower in the status hierarchy than those 
taken by whites with comparable characteristics. Moreover, the relative 
disparity in this respect widened over their careers — even during the half 
decade between 1967 and 1972. This is an additional reminder that the 
rather impressive effort in recent years in combatting racial discrimination 
in the labor market still leaves something to be desired. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 
METHOD OF CODING CAREER STATUS 



As has been explained in the text, in order to be classified as a 
"career" woman, a respondent must have (l) had more than a specified 
minimum amount of employme.nt since leaving school and (2) had a 
consistent pattern of occupational assignment. The first of these 
criteria is completely quantitative and involves no judgment once the 
criterion is* specified. The second criterion, however, is substantially 
qurjlitative an4 is therefore both more difficult to specify and more 
difficult to apply. 

After a careful examination of a .random *s ample of work histories, the 
following set of guidelines was developed for the careers: 

<> 

1. If a woman is in the same three-digit occupation in all time 
periods, she is. a career woman. 

'2. If«'a woman is in clearly related three-digit occupations in all 
time periods, she is a career woman. ^ For related occupations, 
see attached, "families of occupations."! 

3« If a woman ia in a series of occupations . that are not necessarily 
, closely related but which reflect a movenient up the occupational 

ladder, she is a career woman. Examples: practical nurse to 
« professional nurse; bookkeeper to accountant; clerical n.e.c. to 
office manager n.e.c. 

U. If a woman is in the'^^ame three-digit occupation in every time 
period except for one survey week other than 1972 , she is a 
career/, woman. • ^ 

5. If a woman is in the same three-digit occupation in every time 
period except survey week 1972 she is a possible career womem. 

6. When a woman is in the same or related occupation in all-. periods 

except the first, she is designated-- as a cf.reer woman unless the 
period of time in that first occupation amounts, to one-third or 
mo'^e of her total recorded work experience. 



See pp. 91-92, below. 
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7. For ever-married women with children, exaccly the same rule as 
number 6 applies with respect to occupation between marriage and 
birth of first child and with respect to the job between birth 
of child and 196? • 

8. -It is recognized that even with-the foregoing guidelines, there 

will be doubtful cases. Try to code each woman as "career or 
"noncareer." However, if you are really undecided, use a third 
category, "possible career." 

• 9. Where any piece of information is missing that could make a 
difference according to the foregoing rules, the respondent 
should be coded M on this variable. 

These guidelines were explained and illustrated in a group session to 
thrae graduate students who had had extensive experience with the data. . 
They were then asked to code the work histories independently and to 
analyze the extent of their disagreement. 

In all, there were 581 respondents whose attachment to the labor force 
was sufficiently extensive to meet the first criterion of having had a 
career, and it was only this subset of the sample whose patterns of 
occupational assignment were examined. In slightly under a fifth of these 
cases the- woman was in the same three-digit -occupation in all time periods, 
so that classifying her as a "career" Woman was completely straightforward. 
In an additional 5^ percent of the cases the three coders were unanimous 
in their judgments. Finally, there was another 12 percent of the cases 
in which two of the coders were agreed and the judgment of the ^ third was 
not very different, as where two classified a woman as career and the 
third classified her as "possible career" or where two designated a woman 
as "possible career" and the third called .her "ftoncareer. ' In these 
instances j the code assigned by the majority was the one used. 

Thus, in only 16 t)ercent of the cases was there a substantial 
disagreement among the coders as to whether a woman should be classified 
as "career" or "noncareer." These cases were reviewed and discussed by 
the three coders jointly, and a resolution of each disagreement was 
achieved. It was their unanimous judgment that most of the initial 
disagreements resulted from an oversight on the part of one or another 
of the coders ; that is , their experience led them to believe that careful 
■ and literal application of the guidelines would have allowed all but a 
very small number of the cases to be coded unambiguously and confidently. 
In the analysis of the data, the small number of cases coded as possible 
career" were combined with the "noncareer." 
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:!areer Codes for Illustrative, Cases Involving Ever-Married Women with Children 



Datum 


Case 1 . 


Case 2 


Case 3 


Case h 


Age of respondent 

Years of school completed' 

Period between school 


: i+2 


37 


36 


30 


\ 

10 


12 


16 


6 










and marriage 

Occupation ^ 
Years worked 
Years elapsed 


Uypib Li 


medical 

'f"or»ViTTi r*"! fan 


teacher, 

Q Q /-» r>nH n y^yt 

O C ^ ^llLLaX 




2 


\ 


1 


2 


7 




1 


8 


Period between marriage 










and first child 

Occupation^ ^ 
Years worked 
Years elapsed 

Period between first 


na 


medical 
technician 


Secretary 


na 


na 


1 

X 


q 


n& 


na 


1 


— \ — 


na 










child and 19^7 survey 
a 

Occupation ^ 

Years worked - ^ 

Years elapsed 

Tenure with I967 
employer (years ) 


waitress 


medical 
technician 


teacher, 
elementary 


unpaid 

fa rm labo !r e r 


7 


7 


6 


10 


20 


13 


11 


10 


3 


0 


6 


10 


Occupation in survey 
week of: 










1967 

1971 
1972 

Comparative job 
status, 1967-1972'^ 


hairdresser 


secretary 


teacher, 
elementary 


unpaid 

farm laborer 


Ilcl J- i- \JLJl. C O o C X 


"nyBr't'i pa 1 

nurse 


U^Cl^llCX 4 

el^inentary 


LrLLlJ^^ J- kX 

farm laborer 


steward 


med/dent 
assistant 


teac^l^r, 
elementary 


unpaid 

farm . laborer 


.:mgr. ,n.e.c. 


nurse 


teacher^\ 
elementarik 


unpaid / 
farm labdrer 


different 


different 


same 


Vame / 


Career status code 


noncareer 


careefr 


career 


career 



Table continued on next page. 



Codes for Illustrative Cases Involving Ever-Married Women with Children 

continued 



U cL u UiU 


Case 5 


Case 6 


Case 7 


Oase 8 


Age of respondent . 


30 


h2 


35 




Years of school completed 


\. 16 


12 


12 


lU 


Period between school 










and marriage 
Occupation^ ^ 


stenographer 


clerical, 
n.e.c. 


clerical, 
n.e.c. 


bookkeeper 




na 


1 


5 ■ 


b 


Years elapsed 


2 


k 


5 - ■ 


B 


Period between marriage 






■.' 




and first child 
Occupation^ ^ 


stenographer 


clerical, 
n.e.c. 


clerical, 
n.e.c. 


hospital 
attendant 


Years worked 


na 


6 


•2 


3 


Years elapsed 


2 


/I 

6 


2 


D 


Period between first 










child and 1967 survey 
Occupation ^ 


stenographer 


bookkeeper 


clerical, 
n.e.c. 


bookkeeper 


Years worked 




12 




1 


Years elapsed 


10 


^ 12 


9 


13 


Tenure with 1967 
employer (years ) 


k 


17 • 




1 


Occupation "in survey 
we ek of : 










1967 


■ pa;^oll 
clerk 


saleswoman 


librarian 


bookkeeper 


1969 


payroll 
c lerk 


clerical, 
n.e.c. 


secretary 


saleswoman, 
ti . e . c . 


1971 


mgr., n.e.c. 


na 


library 
attendant 


bookkeeper 


1972 


/bookkeeper 


bookkeeper 


library 
- attendant 


bookkeeper 


Comparative job 
status, 1967-1972 


same 


different 


same 


different 


Career status code 


noncareer 


noncareer 


possible 
career 


possible 
career 



a Longest occupational assignment of longest job in period. 

b Number of years served in longest job of period. 

c Indicates whether respondent worked for same employer in 1972 as 
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- - — " FamiliesSjf Occupations 

I . 

802 - Housekeepers, private household 

80U - Private household workers (n.e.c.) 

821 - Boarding and lodgf?ig-house keepers 

823*- Chambermaids and maids , ^ except private .household 

82h - Charwomen and cleaners 

832 - Housekeepers and stewards, except private household 
83^ - Janitors and sextons 

\ II ' • . ^ ^ 

* 

102 ~ PaTm- and home management advisers. 
Ill - Librarians 

120 - Musicians and music teachers 
180 - Sports instructors 

.182 - Elementary teachers , ^ 

183 - Secondary teabhers ' , 
l8h - Teachers (n.e*c.) - 

III 

250 - Buyers and department heads, store 

382 - Demons t raters 

383 - Huckste rs and peddlers 

39^ - Salesmen and sales clerks (n,e.c.) 

150 - Professional nurses 

151 - Student professional nurses' 
185 - Medical and dental technicians 

303 - Physicians* and dentists* office attendants 
810 - Attendants, hospitals and other institutions 
■8^2 - Practical nurses 

• , V 

825 - Cooks 

830 - Counter and fountain workers 

835 - Kitchen workers (n.e.c.)j except prj.vate household 
875. ~ Waiters and waitresses ' ^ 

YI ' " 

651 - Dressmakers and seamstresses, except factory 
705 - Sewers and stitchers., manufacturing 



VII' "' 

'902 ~ Farm laborers , wage workers ^ 

903 - Farm laborers, unpaid family Workers 

VIII 

000 Accountants ^■ 
305 - .Bank tellers 
310 - Bookkeepers 
312 - Cashiers 

325 - Office machine operators 

333 " Payroll and timekeeping clerks * 

370 - Clerical and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 

3UI Receptionists 
3^2 - Secretaries 

3^1-5, - Stenographers . ^ . ■ 

360 - Typists 

370 ^ Clerical and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 

\ • X 

370 - Clerical and kindred Workers (n.e.c.) 
Any clerical occupation 

XI ^, , 

775 - Operatives and kiijdred workers (n.e.c.) 
Any operative occupatidn 

XII 

290 - Managers, officials and proprietors (n.e.c.) 
310 - Bookkeepers 
3^2 - Secretaries 

370 - Clerical and kindred workers (n.e.c.) 
39U - Salesmen and sales clerks (n.e.c.) 



^4^30 - Foremen (n.e.c.) 

Any^ operative categoiy 



815 - Bartenders 

875 - Waiters and waitresses 
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CHAPTER IV \ ■ . 

THE INFLUENGE OF WORK EXPERIENCE AND TYPICALITY OF OCCUPItIOHAL 
ASSIGNMENT ON WOMEN'S EARNINGS 

Carol L. Jusenius 



This chapter examines the wage position of women in the American 
labor force. Its objective is to analyze the impact on women's average 
hourly earn-ings of both their levels of-htiman capital and the charac- 
teristics/of the labor. market , in which they operate. Within these two 
broad categories of factors are a' iDyriad of very specific ones. Many 
have been weJLl researched and their relationship to wage rates has been 
fully established, e^g., education and region of -residence . Others have 
appeared only.^recently in the literature on women's earnings, and ^the 
evidence of their significance to wage determination is less complete, 
e.g. , historical labor force experience,^! and occupational segregation 
(or sex-labelling of occupations ) .2 

While the analysis here includes many of these factors, its -unique, 
aspect lies in the treatment accorded to two factors about which knowledge 
is least complete. First, the circTomstances under which work experience 
is an important influence on women's earnings are explored by; including ' 
a measure of the skill requirement of the^occupations in which they are 
found, in this context the question is whether- -all other things being 
equal- -occupations differ in the extent to which they offer rewards for 
accumulating human capital, specifically, for continuous labor market 
exposure. The hypothesis is that while cpntinuous work experience is' 
significant in determining wages of women* in high skill occupations, it 
is not significant -in determining the wages of women in low skill 
occupations, ceteris paribu s. Second, the research tests the impact on 
wages of, sex-labelling of occupations , The expectation is that, all 
other things being equal, women in ^^typically female" occupations receive 
lower earnings than women 'in "typically male" occupations. 



The author wishes to thank B. vo;.i Rabenau for his comments. on 
earlier drafts and P. Brito and R. Reichenbach ^for their excellent 
research assistance » 

"^See Mincer and Pojachek^ (I974) ; Sandell and Shapiro (1975); and 
Sutfer and Miller (1973). 

>^ 2 ^ 

See Bergmann (197^); Edgeworth (1922); Fawcett (I918); Jusenius 

and Shortlidge (1975); Kohen .and Roderick (1973); Oppenheimer (I973) ; 

and Waldman and McEaddy (I97U) ^ 
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The logic underlying these two hypotheses is discussed in the 
following two sections. . Section I describes the. measure "skill 
requirement" and presents the reasoning behind its use as a control in 
attempts to measure the true effects on wages of 'human capital factors. 
Section II discusses the^ importance of controlling for the skill require- 
ment of an occupation in attempts to isolate the impact on wages of an 
occupation's sex-label. Section III presents the empirical 'model and 
its results. The conclusions are presented in the final section. 



SKILL REQUIREMENT AND HUMAN CAPITAL 



It 'has long been recognized that individuals vary in their stocks 
of accumulated human capital.. Workers differ in the amount of formal 
education completed, in the number and types of formal training programs 
taken, and in the amount of informal, on-the-job training.^ It is also 
well known that greater economic rewards accrue to those who have 
invested more heavily in themselves. • ^ ■ ' 

• A direct measure of "extent of lifetime work experience" is the 
latest addition to the list of human capital variables employed in 
economic research on women's earnings. Put simply, the arguMent is that 
individuals (primarily married women with children) who leave the labor 
force for a period of time experience a deterioration in the level of 
their skills relative to those workers (primarily men and single women) 
who remain in the labor force continuously. As a result, the former have 
a lower effective level of human capital than the latter and hence 
. receive lower wages .3 _ 

■ Occupation's Skill Requirement 

But the issue is not so clear-cut: the extent to which human 
capital factors, including lifrtime work experience, are; likely to be 
of importance to wagers may well depend upon the occupation in which the 
individual is found. Specifically, the impact of. education and training 
on wages may depend upon the length of time necessary, to learn the skills 
required by that occupation. Also, the iii3)ortance of previous work 
experience is likely to vary according to the length of tme necessary 
to relearn the skills if a worker has left the labor force . 

To illustrate--consider two women, age Uo, who re-enter the labor 
force after a 15-year absence.. The first becomes a waitress.- Because 
relatively few skills are required in this occupation^ the educational 
requirements are likely to be low, and any job-specific training required 



\ rigorous formulation of this argument is found in Mincer and 
Polachek (197^). 
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would be of short duration. Moreover, in the absence of other 
limitations, it is" difficult to imagine that this Woman would receive 
substantially below-average wages in her occupational category because 
of skill-obsolescence growing out of discontinuities in her employment 
history. 

^ In contrast, a second woman wishes to re-enter the labor force as 
a nu^se. , Since entrance into this occupation ^requires acquisition Of 
a large body of specialized knowledge, a lengthy initial training- 
process is. essential. Furthermore, it is probable that a nurse who was 
not in the labor force continuously would experience a deterioration in 
her skills . This woman might be required to take a lengthy retraining 
program if she wished to meet the standards of performance maintained 
b/'thbse who have been continuously employed and to receive equivalent 
wage^. ■ 

This de'scription of the likely experiences of these two . women 
illustrates the earlier statement that the importance ^of human capital 
factors to wage determination is likely to vary among /occupations . It 
also suggests that in any analysis of the effect of employment experience 
''on earnings, it is desirable to clr.cvSify occupations by the level of 
skills they require of their incumbents.' . . 

A Classification Scheme 

In such a categorization scheme, h\iman capital factors would play 
■ a greater (or lesser) role in explaining wages depending upon: (l) the 
extent to which the present state of technology mandates a lengthy 
training program to enter the occupation; (2) the extent to which " 
technological change in the occupation has occurred in recent years and 
has made previous training and experience obsolete; and (3) the extent 
to which a Worker's own, skills could deteriorate through nonuse.^ 



An abbreviated^ but analogous, description of variations in the 
s^ill requirements of occupations is found in Mangum.and Snedecker 
(197^03 P- 85- It should be noted , that the,. ejtii)irical analysis of work 
experience will test only the effect of the first and third factors 
listed above/ We have no measure of the extent to which technological 
-. change has occurred in specific occupations over the life spans of the women 
in our sample. It-- is worth mentioning, however ,- that technological 
change may also make obsolete the previous training of workers continuously 
employed. There seems to be no a priori reason to believe that all 
workers continuously employed *'keep up" with technological advances in 
their occupations. Furthermore, while it is frequently assumed that 
technological Change serves to increase the level of sophistication 
necessary to. perform the relevant Job tasks, it is possible (and indeed 
has happened historically) that technological advances serve 'to reduce 
the necessary level of eikills. In this case; workers who' had left the 
labor force for a period of time might be no worse off in terms of their 
knowledge and skill level than those who had been en5)loyed continuously. 
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Specifically, at the one extreme would be those sets of jobs for which 
few skills are required and the length of time necessary to learn (or 
to relearn) them is short. Within, this set it is unlikely that 
ed^ucational attainment would be of critical importance or that continuous 
wopk experience would add substantially to a worker's productivity, 5 
For example, all other things being equal, it is anticipated that there 
would be little, if any, wage differential between an elevator operator 
with one year .of experience prior to joining her current employer and 
another with 15 years of experience prior to joining her current employer. 

At the other extreme would be those occupations which require a, ^ 
specific, highly technical set of skills (such as any of the professions). 
Acquisition of these skills^ involves a lengthy training process, and 
maintenance of the necessary level of skills requires employment, A 
failure to work continuously may result in a deterioration of a worker's 
skills relative to those wlio have been employed continuously, 6 In other 
words, in contrast to the previous set of occupations, wages in this 
group would be influenced by both education and the amo'jont of work 
experience. 

It is important to note that in this classification scheme we are 
explicitly differentiating between the set of skills^ required by 
occupations and the set of skills (or levels of human capital) embodied 
in workers. In other words, it is being suggested that two analogous 
skill distributions^ exist: human capital among workers and skill 
requirements among occupations ,7, 

Human Capital and Skill Requirement 

-While a worker's' stock of human capital^ particularly education, 
is frequently taken as a proxy for the skill requirement of the 
occupation in which the worker is found, this does not appear to-be 
appropriate. It seems quite realistic, to suppose that the distribution^ 
of skills — both type and level- required by occupations is not identi^cal 



- ^Essentially the same point is made for the experience of black 
men in Bergmann (I969) and for the experiences of women in Bergmann 
(1973). See also Kalachek and Raines (1975). 

^Because the body of knowledge required for adequate job. performance 
is also likely to be growing or changing over time due to technological 
progress, this is a case' in which the level of human capital an employer 
deems acceptable at onfe point in time may be less than that which is 
acceptable "at a later date, 

'^A similar conceptual distinction is made in Parnes (1962), 
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to the distribution of skills-.-both type and levels-found among their 
incumbents . 

For example, anticipating a high level of demand for a particular 
type of„ labor, a woman may educate herself to a given level and along 
certain lines. In later years, however^ the demand fpr this type of 
labor may decline, resulting in few opportunities for employment. As a 
consequence, she may bis employed in another occupation--one which may 
or may not require the full, utilization of h^r previously acquired 
education and training. (An illustration is provided by individuals 
^ trained as school teachers who have Ipeen forced by demand conditions to 
move » into other occupations.) Moreover, among women in particular, it 
is not uncommon to find occupations, e.g., secretarial work, in which 
there are substantial numbers of workers with college degrees as well 
as substantial numbers with high school diplomas. 8 • ^ 

The point is that while accumulated human cixapital measures the 
actual skills of a worker, the skill requirement' of an occupation is a 
measure of the level of skills necessary to perform adequately a given 
set of job tasks. Each occupation may be thought of as having a minimum 
level of required skills and it is possible for an incumbent of an 
occupation to embody more human capital than is minimally required. 9 

■ A 

Clearly a worker whose own skills lie below theVminimum level 
required by the occupation cannot adequately perform the Job tasks of 



This is not meant to imply that education has no separate effect 
on^^wages.. Indeed, controlling for' other factors, it is quite conceivable 
that a secretary with l6 years of schooling is more productive (and 
hence earns higher wages) than .one with 12 years of schooling. Moreover, 
it is also possible ^that these two secretaries would be in positions of 
different grades within any given firm and that further disaggregation 
of an occupational classification scheme (e.g., 6-digit rather than 
3-digSlt) would show this to be the case. 

A i »-» 

9 • 

It is reasonable to expect within the category of Jobs which 
require many sophisticated skills there would be a relatively high 
correlation between the skills necessary to perform the Job tasks and 
the actual skill level of the workers. In this case, because the level 
of necessary skills is high^ the theoretical r.ailge of variation in the 
distribution of skills among workers would be relatively small, ranging 
from a baccalaureate to a. doctoral degree, for example. However, in the 
case of low- skill Jobs (domestic service, for instance) such a 
correlation between necessary and actual skills is less likely tp, occur. 
That IS, because the minimally necessary level of skills. is low, the 
theoretical range of variation in the human capital backgrounds of the 
incumbents is considerable (from an elementary school education to a 
college degree, for example). See Table h.3 for the simple correlations 
between skill requirement and education. 
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this occupation, i.e., cannot enter it v. Another worker whose own 
skills lie 'alx^ve the minimum level required by the occupation receives 
additional rewards for embodying more skills than are minimally required. 

The question is: do returns to additional units of human capital 
vary across occupations depending on the level of skills they require? 
Alternatively stated^ do women in occupations with a low skill requirement 
receive lower wages than women in high skill occupations because (l) *\ 
they have lower stocks of human capital (e.g., fewer years of schooling 
• and/or ex|)erience) ; (2) they receive lower marginal returns for whatever 
amount of Jiuman capital they have accumulated (e .g . a lower payoff to 
each additional year of schooling and/or .experience) ; or (3) they have 
lower stocks of human capital and receive lower returns for each 
additional unit of human capital? The implication of these questions 
for empirical work is that a test of the separate effects on earnings of 
education, training, and labor force experience musf include a control 
for an occupation's skill requirement,' ' • 

Such a cfbntrol can be instituted through a measure of the length 
of time normally required to become proficient in' an occupation--the 
shorter the period of time required, the lower the occupation's skill 
requirement. While certainly the exact amount of training is difficult 
to ascertain and will in fact vary among individuals, it is possible 
to rank occupations in terms .of the relative amount of time necessary 
to learn the relevant set of skills .-10 

For the reasons outlined above^ a measure of an occupation's skill 
requirement is critical to testis of'^the impact of htxman capital factors 
on women's wages. Yet this is only one reason for including s uch a 
conj:rol. As we shall now see, it is also essential for a valid-test of 
the effects of occupational segregation on women's wages. 



II SKILL MIQUIREMENT AND OCGUPATIOML SEGREGATION 

' As was noted at the outset , occupational segregation is, a second 
issue which has recently received wide attention in discussions of 
women's earnings. It' has been found that individuals in "female- 
intensive" industries earn- a lower weekly rate of pay than individuals 
in "male-intensive" industries. It. has also been found that women in 
typically female occupations earn a lower hourly rate of pay than women 
in typically male occupations .H 



This ranking system is based on the "Specific Vocational 
Preparation" "index found in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles .. The 
precise manner .in which it was constructed is described in the Appendix 
to this chapter. . ^ 

■^"Valdman and McEaddy (197U Jusenius and Shortlidge (1975); and 
Kohen and Roderick (1973)- It should be noted that the first two of 

1C2 



Yet sex segregation in the occupational distribution by itself 
does not necessarily imply lower wages for .either men or women. However^ 
segregation in conjunction with some other characteristic(s)--associated 
either with women or with occupations — could help to explain women's 
wage position. For this reason, research on the subject of occupational 
segregation has attempted to ascertain why segregation seems to result 
in lower wages for women rather than for men* 

Some authors have suggested that sex segregation in the occupational 
distribution has resulted in an "overcrowding" of women in a select 
number of occupations and that it is the. interplay of a relatively low 
demand for women worlcers with a relatively high level of supply tHat 
has led to their wage posit ion. 12 Others have, argued that women 
predominate in occupations which have conparatively low skill requirements 
and that it is the Idw skill level (in conjunction with an overcrowding 
phenomenon) which accounts for their relatively low earnings. 13 

Any attempt to measure the "true" effects of sex-typing' of 
occupations on women *s wages must disentangle these explanations. To 
show only that women in typically female jobs earn less than women in 
typically male jobs may mean only that women tend to be concentrated 
in low-skill occupations which might be expected to pay lower wages. 
Moreover, to the extent that this is the case, it coul.d also be argued 
that the presence -of women in these Iqw-skill occupations refH^ects 
simply their actual or expected interruptions in employment. On the 
other hand, such an explanation would not be consistent with a finding 
that typically female occupations pay lower wages than typically male 



these studies employed only tabular analysis which in the case of 
Waldman and McEadd^^ did not include controls for human capital factors. 
Jusenius and Shortlidga controlled only for educational attainment (and 
race). ' The research of Kohen and Roderick used multivariate techniques. 

■"■^See Bergmann (1975) . See also Edgeworth (1922) and Fawcett (I918). 
13 ' 

Sawhill (1973). It should be noted that segregation and over- 
crowding can or ar because of the tastes of employers (as in Bergmann . 
197^) or because of the tastes of women themselves (as might be 
suggested by the human capital school), [See Blau and Jusenius (1975) 
for an elaboration of this point.] In this chapter no attempt is made 
to locate the source of those "tastes" which may be the cause of 
segregation. Here we shall oiily be testing the effect on wages of an 
occupation's sex-label. While some of the empirical results may be 
consistent with an overcrowding phenomenon ^ they do not prove its 
existence. 
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occupations w ithin skill categories. Thjis it "becomes essential "to . 
control for skill level- of occupations in examining the effect on 
earnings of being in "female" as opposed to "male'- occupations . 1^ 

An examination of Table U.l, which presents the distribution of 
occupations by their skill requirement and their sex-label, indicates 
that proportionately more "female" than "male" occupations are found at 
the lower end of the* spectrum of skill requirement. However, both male 
and female jobs are found in every skill^requirement category: typically 
female occupations, like typically male ones, vary in the amount of- s 
skills they require of their incumbents. Differentiation between (l) 
the effect of th6 skill level required by t;ypically- male, and typically 
female occupations and (2) the effect of an occupation's sex-label 
controlling for its skill requirement becomes not only possible, but 
also essential to the entire argument rega;rding the impact on women's 
earnings of sex-typing of occupations in the labor market, ' 



III EMPIRICAL TEST 

To test the arguments set forth in the previous sections, multiple 
regressions were run for the universe of women who were employed as wage 
or salary workers in 1972. The dependent variable was the natural log 
of the women's 1972 average hourly earnings, permitting the coefficients' 
to be interpreted as the percentage effects of changes in the independent 
variables on the wage rate. 

Specification of the Model 

The basic equation of the en?)irical. model was formulated as: 

' ' ■ • 3 

cCq" + EDUCATION + 02 EVEr-TRAOT + ' ' 

3 

EXPERIENCE^ - FEMOCC + 2 a^-j SKILL^ + 

jj— 1 . 

7 



Because we are exploring the possibility "of a wage differential 
^between women in women's jobs and women lii men's jobs, this may be 
cb^idered a conservative test of the effects on women's earnings of an 
occiipation' s sex-label. That is, if women and men operated in. essentially 
differ^Qt labor markets, it is possible that the sex-typing of a woman's 
occupati^n^ould have-no independent effect on her wages. See Madden 
(1973) forV^iscussion of this issue in terms of differing supply- 
elasticities of men and women. 



Table k.l Percentage Distribution of Occupations , by Skill Requirement 

and Sex- Label 



V Skill ^ 
\ requirement 
3ex-label \ 


Number 
of 

occupations 


Total 
percent 


Low 
skill 


Int-ermediate 
skill - 


High 
skill ^ 


Typically male 


213 


100 


16.9 


15.0 


68.9 


Typically female 


66 


100 


33.9 


29.3 


36.9 



a Occupations are the three-digit categories of the B\ireau of the Census 
classification system. 

b The low skill category. consists of those occupations for which the length 
of time needed to. learn the relevBnt-job tasKs ranges from a short 
demonstration to a maximum of threfe months. The occupations within this 
set,.which embpdy the greatest skill requirements are, for exan5)le5 elevator 
operators, taxicab drivers (typically male jobs) and kitchen ^rkers (a 
typically female job). 

The second skill category is comprised of those occupations which 
require from over three months ^to one year of training. Included here 
are, for example, typists, office machine operators (typically female 
jobs) J and shipping and receiving clerks (a typically male job). - 

In sharp contrast to .these two sets of occupations is the high skill 
category, for which over a year is necessary to become proficient in the 

job tasks, e.g., n\irsing and teaching* - — 

See the Appendix to this chapter for the precise definition of the 
variable -"skill requirement" and for the way in which it was created. 

c Occupations are defined as typically male or typically, female by a comparison 
of the percentage of the labor force in 1970 which was female with the 
percentage of an occupation's incumbents who were female. See Appendix to 
this chapter for a more extended discussion of the manner in which the 
variable was created. . • 
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where Z represents the set of variables which are thought of 

as controls: race; ' health; region of residence; full or part-time 
worker (measured by the number of hours usually worked per week); 
private or public employee; presence of collective bargaining; and size 
of local labor market. The specification of these "control" variables 
and their expected signs are presented in Table h.2 belo^*/. 

'The variables representing the h\aman cap-i-tal factors which. are of 
special interest to this model are shown separately in the above 
equation. Education (EDUCATION) is a contihuous variable, measured by 
the highest grade a woman conipleted (O through l8 years of schooling). 
EVER TRAIN is a dummy variable which represents 'the completion of a 
training program at some point between the year the woman completed her 
formal schooling and 1972. The reference group for this variable consists 
of women who started, but never completed a program as well as those 
who never participated in a program. 

There are three measxures of work' experience. TENURE is a direct 
measure (obtained retrospectively) of the number of years a woman has 
been with her 1972 employer . YEARS WORKED is* a direct measixre (also 
obtained retrospectively;) of the number of years a woman worked at 
least six months between the year she left school and 1967- The third 
work experience variable, WEEKS WORKED, measures the number of weeks a 
woman was employed between I968 and 1972.^5 Because tenure has been 
included as a separate independent variable, the coefficients of these 
latter two variables are ' interpreted as the percentage effects on wages 
of a woman'' s total experience, controlling for the years of service with 
her 1972 employer. Each of the human capital variables — educatit)n, 
training, and the various measures of work experience — was expected to be. 
positive . ^ 



It should be noted that this variable does not include the period 
between the I967 and I968 interviews. This particular year was omitted 
because the datet', collected through a mail questionnaire in I968, was 
less accurate than that collected through face-to- face interviews in 
other years. The concern was that inclusion of data from this year would 
bias the results--particularly those for women with> few years of schooling 

Regressions were also run with a variable^j based on the "weeks 
worked" measure, which represented the number of years a woman worked six 
or more months between I968 and 1972. The results of this set did not 
differ significantly from the ^jaet which included the "weeks Worked" 
variable. Therefore, because 'VEEKS WORKED" is a more precise measure 
of recent work experience, only the results of the regressions which 
included this variable are presented. 
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Table . i|. 2 Specification of Control Variables for I972 Wage"' Equations 



KTame facronvm^^ 


Form 


Expected 
sign 


1. Race (BIACK) 


Dummy 




2. Health (BAD HEALTH) 


Dummy 


;. 


3. Full-time or part-time worker^ 
(PART TIME) 


Dummy 




i+. Public or private employee 
(PRIVATE) 


Dummy- 




5. Region of residence (SOUTH) 


Dummy 




6. Size of local labor market 

(size) 


Continuous 




7. Collective bargaining coverage 

. (golbar) 


Dummy 


+ 



a For dummy variables the acronym refers to the group which has been 
coded 1. For example, in the variaole representing race, a* woman was 
coded 1 if she is black and 0 if she is white. 



b A full-time worker is defined as one who usually worked 35 or more 
hours per week at her survey-week ^ob. Part-time work is thus 
defined as anything less than 35 hours per week. 
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The basic equation also includes the two variables which represent 
the occupational characteristics of particular interest hei^e: the 
sex-label°of an occupation (FEMOCC ) and an occupation's skill requirement 
(skill). The sex- label variable is a dichotoiny--l if the occupation is 
stereotypically female and 0 if the occupation is stereotypically male. 
The manner in which it was constructed is described in the Appendix to 
the chapter. It was hypothesized .that the coefficient of this variable 
would be negative. The occupational characteristic, SKILL, is derived 
from the "Specific Vocational Preparation" (SVP) index found in the 
'Dictionary of Occupational Titles . The index ranges in value from 1 to 
9; womeri were assigned the value of the SVP index for the occupation^in 
which they served. -^^ . ' . 

Regression Results 

The first stage of the empirical analysis involved a "pilot test" 
of the importance to wages of an occupation's skill requirement. The 
test was designed to determine if the effect on Wages of the independent 
variables varied significantly across skill (SVP) strata. The results " 
of a^^Chow test demonstrated that it was only necessary^to stratify the 
women into three groups low, medium, and high skill. ' The LCW SKILL 
group is comprised, of women whose occupations had a SVP value of 2 or 3; 
the MEDIUM SKILL group consists of ^ women whose occupations had a SVP 
value of U or 5; the HIGH SKILL category includes women whose occupations 
had a SVP code ranging from 6 through 8.^^ Since it is clearly possible 



The index codes are hierarchically arranged so that greater values 
in the index represent longer periods, of time. -The definitions of the 
codes, as well as the way in which the index was modified to correspond 
to the Census three-digi^ occupational classification scheine, are 
described in the" Appendix to the chapter. It should be npted here that 
no women were in an occupation which had a code 1 or a code 9l therefore 
these values are excluded from the analysis. 

■^"^The calculated F-statistic comparing the pooled results with 
results of the three separate skill categories was significant at ; . 

a = .01. . . 

Chow tests were also run to determine if stratification along 
racial lines was necessary. For the LOW SKILL and HIGH SKILL strata, the 
calculated F- ratios were not significant at = .05- For the INTERMEDIATE 
SKILL grouping the F-ratdo was significant at a = .05, but not at a:= .01. 
Because of the somewhat inconclusive nature of these results, the pooled 
equation for this skill grouping Is presented in the text. The equations 
for each of the two racial groups are presented in Appendix Table . 
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for* wages to vary within each of these strata according to the pfetiise 
skill (SVP) level of the occupation, dummy variables rspresentitig the 
'■within stratum" SVP codes were included in the equations ' for the three 
strata. -^9 Table U.3 presents the regression results for the wage 
equations of women in low, intermediate, and high skill Jobs. - * ' 

\ low skill The regression results for the lowest skill category 
(equation 1) provides partial support for the hypothesis developed 
earlier regarding the probable lack of importance of experience to wage 
determination for women in this skill category. On the one hand, after 
controlling for the effects of tenure, the number of years k woman was 
employed between the year she left school and 1967 did not significantly 
affect her wages. On'the other hand, more recent experience, i.e., the 
number of weeks she was employed between -1968 and. 1972, did significantly 
influence her 1972 wage rate." These finding,' when, combined with the 
distribution of occupations shovm in Table U.l, lead to the conclusion 
that about one-third of the occupations typica? ly acceptable for women 
reward only the "recent^^ experience that these women have acquired prior 
to joining their current employer. ' 

The regression results also indicate that the sex- Label of an 
occupation significantly affects the wages of this ^group of women. All 
other things being equal, a. woman in a typically female occupation -(such 
as chambermaid) earned aLnost 20 peife-ent less than her counterpart in a 
typically male occupation (such as janitor). 

Medium skill For women in the intermediate skill jobs the impact 
of pre- 1967 work experience on wages contrasts with that found for wgmen 
in>the lowest skill jobs (see equation 2). That is, controlling fpr 
tenure, experience gained prior to 1967 significantly affected wages. . ... 
Consistent with the results for women in low skill jobs, recent work 
experience has a greater impa^ct on wages than more remote experience. In 
this particular skill category, for every year - prior to 1967 that a woman 
worked six or mare months her 1972 wage rate increased by 1.0 percent, 
but for every week she wprked between 1968 and 1972 her wage rate 
increased by one-fifth of 1 percent. 

An examination of the occupational variables ifidicates that for 
this grotj^ both formulations of the ^sex-segregation argument are 
appropriate. On the one hand, women in typically female jobs earned 



In the case of the. HIGH SKILL group, two dibhotomoue variables 
are included^^-one representing code 7 of the SVP index, and one . 
representing code 8. 

26 _ : . . \ 

It should be emphasized that this proportion relates to the number 
of typically female occupations hnd not to. the number of women in those^,^ 
occupations • 
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9*5 percent less than women in t;ypically male i'dbs On the other hand, 
women who were in those jobs which required over six months of training 
(skill 5) earned 10 percent more than those in occupations which required 
between three and six months of special preparation (SKILL k) . 

High skill As with the earrjings of women in the intermediate skill 
category, the wage rates of those who were in occtipations requiring a 
high- ski 11 "level were significantly affected by the amovint of general work 
experience (see equajti.on 3). In addition, the returns to recent work 
experience were again greater than the returns to, experience in the more 
distant past. ^. • < 

' ' ' . 

The wages of this group of women were also strongly influenced by 
the skill requirement of the occupations they held, but an occupation's 
sex- label appeared to have no significant effect. Among these women, 
workers in occupations with the highest skill requirement (SVP = 8) earned 
approximately ^6 percent more than those in occupations -with the lowest 
skill requirement (SVP =6). Controlling for the skill requirement, 
however, women in typically female occupations did not suffer economic 
losses relative to their counterparts in typically male occupations. 

A Comparison of Skill Categories 

The results of the three equations which included skill measures 
permit several, substantive conclusions. First, as initially hypothesized, 
the return to an additional unit of human capital differed according to * 
the skill requirement of the occupations in which the women were fo\md. 

X Specifically, the economic returns to one additional year of 
education were greatest for women in the high-skill category. and lowest 
'or women in the low-skill category (6. U percent , 2^.6 percent, and 1.8 
_-rcent in the high, medium, and low-skill categories, respectively), 
oreover, as shown in Table U.^, the difference in the average educational 
attainment of women in the three skill categories is significant. These 
two findings seem to indicate . that women in the low-skill category receive 
relatively low wages not only because of their relatively low' educational 
attainment, but also because in this skill category of occupations, the 
returns to additional education are minimal. 

The comparative results for the human capital factor, EVER TRAIN^ 
are somewhat mixed. On the one hand, the return to completion of. a 
training program, among women in the high skill category is greater than 
that for women in either of the two lower skill groupings; and as seen 
in Table U.U, a significantly greater proportion of women in the high 
skill, category had completed some type of training. On^the other hand, 
the economic return to trainijng among women in the low. skill category " 
was greater than that for women in the intermediate skill group. 

Finally, aa has already "been seen, after controlling for tenure, 
women in the higher two skill groupings- were compensated for pre-1967 
work experience, but women in the lowest skill groupings were not. Yet 
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Table k.k Means, Standard Deviations and z-Statiatics for Selected 

Human Capital Variables, by Skill Category 



XlUulcLIl CapXTiai 

variables i 

- 


Mean 


b uanaara 
deviation 


z-statistics 
Difference in means 


Low and 
medium skill 


jxieQiuTTi ana. 
high skill 


EDUCATION 










LCW SKILL 


9.9 


2.h 






MEDIUM SKILL 


11.2 


2.1 




12. OO.-^-^ 


HIGH SKILL 


13.0 


2-5 






EVER TRAIN^' 










LCkl SKILL 


.i+58 


.i+99 ' 




. 8.1+1** 


MEDIUM SKILL 




.i+69 


6.35** , 


HTPiH SKILL 


.880 


.325 






YEAiS WORKED 










LOMSKEIii 


10.8 


7.2 


1.56 


.Oi+7 


MEDIUM SKILL 


11.6 


6.7 


HIGH SKTLL^ 


11.8 ; 


6.6 






WEEKS WORKED 










LOW SKILL 


173.0 


1+1.8 




I+.50** 


. ' MEDim: SKI-LL 


183. i+ 


33.9 


3.66** 


HIGH SKILL 


191.9 


2I+.5 







^ Significant at Ck' ^ .01, 1-tail test. 

a The mean of this dichotomous variable is the probability of ever having 
completed a training program, i.e., the proportion of women in the skill 
category who had completed a training course. 

b The z-statistic for thfe difference in means between low and' high skill is 
1.96, which is significant at ^ .05, in a 1-tail test. _ 
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as seen in Table U.U, the difference in the average number of years worked 
between school and 1967 for women in the low-"and the intermediate- ski 11 . 
categories is not significant. For women in the low-skill category there. 
was a ^significant pay-off to recent experience; as shown in Table k.k these 
women had, on the average, significantly fewer weeks of employment between 
1968 and 1972 than the women' in the next highest skill category. 

A .comparison of the results for the^three skill categories also sheds' 
light on the differential wage-effects of an occupation's sex- label and its 
skill requirement. , An occupation's sex- label had the greatest negative 
..impact on the wages of women in the low-skill stratum (-I9.6 percent). In 
the mtermediate-skill grouping an occupation's sex-label also had a 
negative impact, but here (all other things being "equal) wom^n in typically 
female jobs earned only 9»5 percent less than women in typically male jobs. 
In the high- ski 11 stratum, the sex- label of an occupation had no significant 
impact on wages . 

An examination of the effects of specific skill level on wages within 
each skill grouping indicates first that within the low-skill stratum an 
occupation's skill requirement (SVP) had no effect on wages. In contrast, 
within the intermediate and high skill strata an occupation's skill 
requirement was significantly related to wages. Moreover, as shown in 
Table 4.5? it is only fpr the high skill stratm that an occupation's 
sex- label is negatively correlated with its skill requirement. Within this 
category of occupations the probability is high that women in stereotypically 
female occupations will also be in those which require relatively few skills.^ 
The skill formulation of the sex-segregation argument is clearly more 
appropriate for this group of women workers. 



Table U.5 Simple Correlations among Education, Skill Requirement 

and Sex-Label, by .Skill Category 





EDUCATION 


FEMOCC 


i 


LOW SKILL 


FEMOCC - =^ 
SKILL 3 


.08 

.18 


.11 


> 


MEDIUM SKILL 


FEMOCC 
SKILL 5 


.37 
•39 




1 FEMOCC 


HIGH SKILL 


SKILI^ 7; 8 


.17 
.39 




1 



""'bU also Ife.lkiel and Malkiel (1973), 
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IV CQNCmSION 

By examining the determinants of women's wages, this chapter has 
attempted to clarify several issues. The. first matter discussed was the 
likely importap-ce to women's earnings of previously accumulated human 
capital, particularly work experience. In this context it was posited 
initially that occupations vary in the level of skills they require of 
their, incumbents, and therefore can be expec^:ed to vary in the rewards 
'they offer for a worker *s accumulated human capital. By, implication 
then, women^s wages would be adversely affected 'by discontinuities in 
their work histories only if they were in ocqupations which require a 
relatively high level of skill.- 

The second issue discussed at the outset of the chapter was the 
impact of sex-stereotyping of occupations on women *s earnings.. In this 
context it was argued that because "women's" jobs may require fewer 
skills than "men's'' jobs, and for this reason offer lower wages, the 
true (i.e., net) effect of an occupation's sex-label could only be 
ascertained after controlling for its skill requirement. 

Thus, a major theme of the chapter is that clarification of the 
impact on wages of both factors—work experience and sex-stereotyping — 
necessit^-tes a consideration of differences among occupations in' the 
skill level they require of their incumbents . A second theme is that • 
for a given occupational skill level, the relative importance 'to wages of 
human capital factors and occupational sex- typing can only.be ascertained 
through a simultaneous consideration of both. - :- 

The empirical section has provided some support to both of these 
points. It has been shown that the relative impor'tance of work experience 
to wages depends upon the skill requirement of the occupation which a 
woman holds. Specifically, controlling for the effects of tenure, 
one-third of the occupations typically open to women reward only the most 
recent work experience. It has also been found that explicit diffe'rentiation 
must be made between the skill requirement of an occupation and its sex- label, 
for the impact of sex-typing varies according to the skill requirement 
categ9ry in which occupations are found. 

Taken in combination, these results have implications for attempts 
to reduce the male-female wage differential. It does appear that as Ipng 
as women do not participate in the labor force continuously their wages 
will to some extent be lower than those of men. However, this does not 
imply that government actions to improve women's relative income position 
would be futile. Public policies which encourage the movement of women 
into either typically male occupations, higher skill occupations, or bot'a,, 
•will have a significant impact on their earnings. • . ' ' ^ 
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^APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SKIIi- REQUIREMENT AND SEX- TYPING VARIABLES 



The Ski 11- Requirement Variable 

The measure of skill requirement is the index of "Specific 
Vocation Preparation" ^found in the Supplement ^ to the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (3rd edition), 19t)D. In' the Dictionary one of the 
nine SVP codes listed below is assigned to every six-digit occupation. 
For our purposes the six-digit occupations were fi'rst classified into 
their appropriate three-digit Census category (196O classification 
-scheme) using the conversion tables found in U.S. Department of Labor 
(1970)» Each three-digit category was then assigned the modal SVP code 
among its constituent six-digit occupations. 



Speci'fic Vocational Preparation Codes 
SVP Description 

1 Short demonstration only*^ 

2 Anything beyond short 'demonstration up" to 
and including 30 days 

3 Over 30 days up to and including 3 months 
■U ' Over ^3 months, up to and including 6 months 

5 Over 6 months up to and including 1 year 

6 Over 1 year up to and including 2 'years 

7 * ^' Over 2 years up to and including h years 

8 Over k years up to and including 10 years 

9 Over 10 -years* 



■^Because no women in .the universe used for the regressions fell 
into this category, the code is not included in the empirical 
analysis . 
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The Sex- Typing Variable 



It should be noted first that while researchers in the area of 
occupational segregation generally^gree that the majority of jobs can 
be categorized as stereotypically female or stereotypically male , no 
consensus has been reached on an operational definition of either. For 
example, while one author implicitly defined a female occupation as one 
in which 70 percent or more of the incumbents were women (Oppenheimer , 
1973)3 others have used 32.8 percent (the proportion of the labor force 
which was^' female in 1960) as the criterion, (Roderick and Davis , 197^). 
Finally, Bergmann (l973) defined a "female" occupation in 196O ^as one in 
which at least percent of the incumbents were women. At that time 
women constituted 32 percent of the labor force. 

In this study the variable representing the sex-typing of to 
occupation was constructed by using the proportion of the 'labor force in 
1970. which was female (38.1 percent) as the reference point. Any 
occupation in 1970 in which at least ^3-1 percent • (38. 1 + 5 percent) of. 
the incumbents were women is defined as a typical occupation for women. 
(This category contains 66 of the 295 three-digit Census occupations ^ 
using the i960 occupational definitions and excluding the armed fprces . ) 
Any occupation in which 33.1 percent (38. 1 - 5 percent) or fewer of the 
incumbents were women is defined as an atypical occupation. The residual 
category contains 11 occupations, i.e., those in , which women represent 
33.2 to ^3.0 percent of the workers. These, occupations are considered to 
be neither stereotypically female nor stereotypically male, and are 
excluded from the analysis. 

The 1970 data on the occupational distribution of women were put 
into the 196O Census classification scheme because the occupational data 
from the National Longitudinal Surveys are coded according to the I96O 
definitions. The coniputations wei^e based on data of the experienced* f 
civilian labor force found in Table 1 in U.S. Department of Commerce 
(1973). Figures for each occupation have been reclassified into I960 
occupational classifications according to the distributions found in 
Priebe, Heinkel, and Greene .(1972). 
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CMPTER V 

PATTERNS OF CfHED CARE UTILIZATION AMONG WOMEN - 
WITH PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Richard L. Short lidge, Jr.-^ 



While there are numerous studies o£ child care in the United States, 
few have examined patterns of child care utilization with .,a multivariate 
statistical framework.-^ In this chapter two adult-oriented child care 
issues are explored in detail. They are adult-oriented in the sense that 
they relate either specifically to the' child care requirements of women 
who work' outside the home or to those of women who are not in the' labor 
force, but would^ like to seek employment outside the . home The two 
Issues may be stated as> questions . First, what • characteristics explain 
why some mothers seek child care outside the family while others rely on 
family sources? Second, to what extent would the availability of free 
'day care centers encourage mothers with, preschool children to enter the 
labor force? 

These questions are treated sequentially in the. sections that follow, 
utilizing ..a group of women who had at least one child three to five years 
of age in either 1967 or 1971. The process of arriving at this particular 
universe is worthy of f^laboration,^*- for it may serve as a guide to future 



-^A special word of thanks and gratitude is extended to Patricia • Bri to, 
' Randall Reichenbach, Mark S. Smith, and Keith Stober for their excellent 
research and computer programming assistance. ^ 

"^See Jusenius and Short lidge (1975); Keyserling (1972); lajewski 
(1959); Low and Spindler (1968); Shortlidge, Waite, and Suter (197^); and 
Westinghouse Learniriff Corpora'tion and Westat Research Incorporated (1971). 
For the only other mujbtivariate. analysis .which specifically examines the 
determinants 'of child ca:re choice, see Duncan and Hill (1975)- 

2 ^ ' 

The distinction between adult-centered and child-centered needs is ^ 

an important one from the standpoint of legislation and^ its fiscal 

requirements • The l^ -lure to unify the position of those who advocate 

child care as a "work related right" and those who advocate it as a 

"child's right" to an early educational experience historically has been 

an important weakness in efforts to achieve a national commitment to child 

care. For various historical descriptions of this conflict see Bourne, 

Medrich, Steadwell, and Burr (l97l); Bill (1973)? Guggenheimer (1973); 

Hagen (1973); Kerr (1973); and Miller (1975). 
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research on this subject. Historically, child care research has 
concentrated on mothers of children under. six years of age, without paying 
careful attention to . potentially important and significant child-age 
demarcations within this group. The author^s preliminary analysis using 
the National Longitudinal Surveys suggested that choice of a child care 
arrangement was contingent on whether gr not the children under six were 
less than three or between three' and five. Even more important was the 
behavior of other factors in the model. That is, the effects of the other 
independent variables were dependent on whether or not the woman was making 
an arrangement for an infant or a preschooler. This finding led to the 
stratification of women with children under six years of age into two 
groups: those with only children under three years and all others. 
However, because of the limited number of women in our sample who had a 
child under three years in 1967 and 1971:> the results for this group are 
not presented in this chapter. The author hopes that future studies of 
child care, using a broader data source, will attempt to explore In 
greater depth the effects of the child's age on child care choice. 

I THE DETERMINANTS OF NOITFAMILY CHILD CARE UTILIZATION 

Although there are jnany means of providing care for children during 
the day, for analytical purposes these were classified into two general 
types: care by family members and care by persons outside' the immediate 
family. It should be noted that this distinction is not the same as 
between methods that involve 'a direct cost and those that do not, since 
arrangements made with family members often involve direct monetary 
outlays. 3 The dependent variable in this section assumes the value of 1 
if the preschool-aged' child is cared for by a person other than a relative; 
otherwise its value is 0.^ 

The analysis proceeds as follows. First, a model is proposed and 
estimated separately using 1967 and 1971 cross-sections of employed women 
with at least one child three to five years of age. For ease of 



■^See the discussion under "Ability to Pay" for the proportions 
paying and average amount paid for child care in 1971 by women with a 
child three to five years of age. . • 

Nonfamily forms of care include: nonrelative in the child's home 
or in someone else's home; a nonrelative -relative combination; public day 
care center; private day care center; public or private day care combined 
with som^^ other form of care; and enrollment in a school sponsored 
prekindergarten or kindergarten program. The data understate . enrollment 
in school sponsored prekindergarten or kindergarten programs, since the 
respondent would not have mentioned them unless she thought of such school 
programs as "child care arrangements." - In addition, it was possible to 
identify children enrolled in preschool programs if the mother responded 
that she worked only while the child was in school. 
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presentation^ the explanatory variables are grouped into five general 
catOi^^ories : family composition, mother *s labor market behavior and 
attitudes, ability to pay for child care, personal tastes and preferences, 
and residential and environmental characteristics. Second, in order to 
•determine if the characteristics affecting choice of a nonfamily phild 
care arrangement were stable over time, the 1967 and 1971 parameters are 
':.ested for equality. 

Explanatory Variables 

Family composition The decision to leave a preschool child^ina ' 
setting other than his or her home, or to bring someone oiitside the 
i;nmediate family in to look after the child while the mother works is 
contingent on (l) the availability of other family members to care for 
the child and (2) whether the arrangement must also cover an infant son 
or daughter. Several variables are included to measure the,se effects. 
First, it is hypothesized that the probability' of relying upon an 
arrangement other than the immediate^ family is negatively related to the 
presence of a teenaged son or daughter in the household.^ Second, it is 
hypothesised that selection of a nonfamily arrangement is invetsely 
related to having an adult relative, other than husband, living in the 
household.^ Third, it is hypothesized that women who were not^ married 
were more likely to seek child care arrangements outside the family, 
because of the absence of the child's father .as a potential child car^ 
source.? Fourth,, if the family has an infant child in addition to the 



The eff^ect of a teenaged ..child is measured by a dichotomous variable 
which takes the value of 1 if there is a son or daughter of the respondent 
who is lU to <L7 years of age living.^t home and .0 otherwise. ■ 

■ 6^ ^ ^ ■ 1 - 

The presence of an adult relative is measured by a 1-0 variable 

which assumes the value of 1 if there is a son, a daJughter or some other 

relative excluding the husband who is 18 or older residing in the 

household. A study by Dundan and Hill (1975) used a measure of whether ^ 

the woman's family moved in the previous year as a proxy for the 

availability of relatives living in the community.. Although a simile 

variable could have been used here, it was rejected because the relation 

between migration and the presence of relative^ the community is, at 

best, ambiguous. / 



arrangements made by white and black two-pareht families, respectively. 
The absence of the husband is measured by a .dichotomous varialjle which 
assumes the value of 1 if the woman »s marital status is other than 
married and living in the same household as her husband and 0 otlierwise. 
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preschooler, the special needs of the infant and the complexity or ^ 
difficulty of finding an arrangement that might include both children is 
expected to favor choice of family forms of child care. 

Mother ^s labor market behavior and attitudes Previous studies 
have indicated that family arrangements are often made for fewer hours. T 
during the day than arrangements involving the use of outsiders." 
Therefore, it is hypothesized that mothers employed part time will be \ 
less likely to rely upon nonfamily arrangements.-^^ Attitudes toward 
market work may also influence selection of an arrangement for a preschool., 
child. It is hypothesized that women with more favorable attitudes toward 
the propriety of mothers working outside the home will be. more likely to 
arrange a nonfamily means for the care of their preschool children .-^-^ 

Fftmi ly^s^bility to pay Child care arrangements made with . 
individuals outs'l^e the immediate family are likely to involve a higher 
direct- cost than arrangements made within the family. In 1971? ^9 percent 
of working mothers in the sample who made^ Jionfamily arrangements, but 
only 36 'percent Of those relying on family members , were required to pay 
for the services r Moreover, the average pa-jraaent in the formed cas,e was 
$.50 per. hour that the mother worked, i^s comp^r^d to the average payment 
of $,33 per hour to relatives. Thus, if nonfamily 'arrangements are a 
normal good, a family^s use of them, all else being equal, will be a 
direct function of its income. It is therefore -hypothesized that both 
per capita 'family earnings, excluding the mother's wage and salary income, 
and the mother's average hourly earnings will be directly related to 
selection of a nonfamily child care arrangement.-^ 



O 1 ' 

The^,^ffect of an infant child in addition to the preschooler is 
measured by a 0-1 variable whi-ch is assigned the value of 1 if the 
respondent also- has a child under three living in the household and 0 
otherwise. ^ * / , ' 

^Low and Spindler (1968); Westinghouse and ^^estat Ol97l). , 

A woman is defined as being employed part time if she usually worked 
less than 35 hours a week in her 1967 and 1971 survey week Job. 

■^"S'or the method of measuring attitude toward market work, see 
Glossary, Appendix B. This variable in the 1971 cross-section is based 
upon the respondent's answers in the 1972 .survey . Jhe questions were 
administered only in 1967 and 1972. *' 

''^Per capita earnings are used to control for the effect of^ family 
size on* a family's ability to purchase nonfamily child care. .Earnings are 
used rather than income because of the high nonresponse rate on the 
questions dealing with income from personal or fag^ly assets. 
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V\ Tastes Q.nd preferences Tw variables are included as measures of 
a woman's, taste for- child care arrangements outside the family — education , 
and race.. Recent time budget studies have suggested that a mother's ■ 
education is positively related to the number of hours she spends in the 

, care of both infants^ and preschoolers . ^3 Furthermore, economic analyses 
of fertility suggest' that the commonly found negative relationship 
betv^e^n the number of children ever-borne by women -and education reflects 
the posit iye relationship between "ch5?ld quality" land "education. -^^ That 

, is, families substitute "child quality" for "child quantity" as the ^ , 
educational attainment of the mother rises. If parental education and 
emphasis on the quality of the environment in which children are reared , 
are "po'i^'itively related, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that among 

' womei^ who work outside the home cthe "qualitative" aspects of a child 'care 
arrangement will' be valued, more the higher the -educational^ levelj^ of the 
mother. The finding of^ a positive relationship between education and 
choice of a nonfamily arrangement would suggest that "quality" child care 
is more likely to be found outside the immediate family, all else being 
equal. National opinion polls and other studies of child care have shown* 
that blacks are more' likely than whites to rely upon day care centers --^5 

"*3ince day care centars are included- among the set of nonfamily arrangements, 
it is hypothesized that blacks will be more apt than whiter to utilize 
nonfamily arrangements. ' . 

K Residential and environmental factors Botlj population density and 
region of residence are ^likely to^affect the ch9lce of^ chili. Care 
arrangement. Community size has been found to be positively related to 
the reliance upon nonfamily child day care arrangements.-^^ The availability 
and proximity of nonrelatives , nurs*ery schools, and day care centeris are* 
likely to be greater In areas of concjentifated j)0pulatiofi. To measure the 
effect of population density, two dummy variables' are employed which 
distinguish those who live in an SMS^^or its central city from those who 
do not. Since utilization of nonfamily child care has been found to vary' 
according to the. Census^ region in w^iich the family lives , two dummy 
variables for region of residence are included. Other studies, using 
bivariate analysis, have indicated a greater reliance on care outside the 
" immediate family in both the South and the West as ot)posed to the Northeast 
and North Central* -^'^ Therefore, a positive relationship with -"the use- of 
nonfamily care is expected foA^esiding either in the South or the*' West. 



^^Hill arid Stafford (197^); Leibowitz (197^). 

' %eTray (1973); Gronau (1973); and Michael (l973). 

"^ ^Gallup Opinion Index (August 1969 ); the Harris Survey Yearbook of 
Public Opinion (1971); Jusenius^and Shortlidge (1975); and Low and 
Spindler (1968 ) . , '\ • 

"^^Low and Spindler (1968). _ ■ ' 

"^'^Low and Spindler (1968)/ ' . ' ' . 
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l8 * 
Regression Results: I967 " • - -/ ' ■ 

The single mo^t imt)ortant variable^ in the decision to utilize child 
care oth^r than the immediate family in I967 was the woman's average 
hourly earnings. ^ • fhe probability of arranging for a child to be cared 
for by a nonfamily source rose directly with the hourly earnings of the 
mother. Although'bf . less relative importance, the same direct effect was 
observed for per capita family earnings. Thus, .it would appeal that in 
1967 it was' the earnings of the mother which played a major role in the 
selection of a child care arrangement. 

Of the. variables reflecting* the. aval lability^ of fajnily child care 
substitutes 'for the mother, only-two were found to be significant. The 
presence of a teenaged son or daughter decreased, and being ndnmarried 
inQreased, the probability.- of selecting an arrangement beyond the fajnily. 
Since other variables such as earnings, education, hours worked, and race 
are also simultaneously being controlled,- it seems reasonable to interpret 
the -coefficient on marital status as measuring the impact of not having 
the fathei: as a possible child, care resource.- 

Both measures of labor liarket ^behavior . and attitudes were significant 
as expected-*^ Mothers 'who worked part time were less apt than those who 
worked full time to use nonfamily forms of child care.- The direction of 
causation is, of course, not clear. That is, the decision to work part 
time may be-- motivated by the desire to use family care or, having been 
made on some other basis, may make it easier to make various family 
arrangements for the care of the children. The more favorable a woman's 
attitude toward the propriety of mothers working outside the home, the 
greater the probability of relying on nonfamily modes of child care . • 

/ . ... 

The behavior of the education variable indicates that, even after 
controlling f6r the ability to'afford various fonns of child care, there- 
is a net positive relationship between education and selection'^f a 
nonfamily arrangement.- Although not statistically significant, the 
regression coefficients for race and for r^ion of residence suggest the 
possibility that bracks have a lower (net )/ Pi'obability than whites of 
using nonfamily child care^ arrangements arid that residents of the South 
have a greater tendency to do so than th9se living elsewhere. ^ 

'. / * ■ ■ 

18 

Means and standard deviations are presented in Table. 5*1 and the 
regression results ai'e contained in Tibbie 5.2. 

IQ ' 

"^The standardized regression coefficient for average hourly earnings 
was . 19 . I ' " ' 
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Comparison of the 1967 and 197I Results 



20 



Since even a casual comparison of the 1967 and 1971 results indicates 
major differences between the two years ^ it is not surprising that a 
formal statistical test indicates that there are significant differences.. 
It is also noteworthy that in a pooled equation using the data for both 
years, the dummy v\riable denoting the survBy year was not statistically 
signific^^nt . Thus , while the .avarage probability of relying on care 
outside the 'family remained statle at ^0 percent between 1967 and -1971 
(Table 5«l) there is evidence that the factors associated with the 
variation in this probability did change.! The facts that (l) both the - 
mother's average hourly earnings and the family's per capita earnings were 
signifTcant in 1967 but nonsignificant in 1971 and (2) that Southern 
residence was significant in I97I but not 1967 may mean that national child 
day care policy Jias substantially increased the availability of nonfamily 
child care alternatives to low income families. Whether this has in fact 
occurred is an important issue which wilL require further research us..rig 
a more definitive and cpmprehensive data source designed specifically to 
study^- Chi Id^ care . 



It is in^teresting that the negative relationship between being black 
and reliance on nonfamily child care that was observe(i in 1967 had become 
significant by J.971. Thus, one can assert more co^idently that by 197I 
blac)^" families were less likely than white families, to utilize nonfamily 
forrais of child care. Whether this results from differences in tastes bet^ 
w&ites and blacks or from inequities in the administration and allocation 
of government child care resources 'is not clear and needs^to be. analyzed 
in greater depth^.^^ \- . ' 



20 2 ' 

The results for 1971 are included in Table 5.2, "along with those 

for 1967. Means and .standard deviations are included in Table 5.1. 
21 

The calculated ,F-ratio of 2.73 with .15 and 655 degrees of freedom-^, 
was significant at an .3 of .OO5. This F-ratio was computed without 
removing cases in the sample both years. Whether these cases were removed 
or included, there was a significant, difference, between the'1967 and 1971 
results . . ^ 

22 - ' 

The maj^r sources of national funding for child day care services 

between 1967 and 197I were Title IV of the Social Security Act and Title 

II-A of the Economic Opportunity Act of 196^ authorizing Head Sta'rt. 5y' 

fiscal year 1972, 'federal expenditures alone for child da^ care services 

were close to one billion dollars, approximately 1^0 times the level of 

expenditures i^ fiscal 1965. These estimates a^e derived from an 

unpublished Department of Health, Education, .and Welfare document. It is 

important to keep in mind that these federal monies were a,llocated to 

state agencies fox. expenditure. Although these expenditures are controlled 

by federal law and 'guidelines 5 it is clear from a- recent HEW audit that 

these guidelines have not been rigidly enforced or adhered to. The var.ious • 

federally funded child care programs are nientioned in Rosenberg and 

Spindler (1972). 
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Table 5-2 -continued, 



^ Significant at a < .055 1-tail test, unless otherwise indicated. 

Significant at a < .01, 1-tail test, unless otherwise indicated, 
a The universes for the models consist of black and white women who were 

employed at the relevant survey date and had at least one child between 

three and five .years of age in 196? or 1971- 
b Two- tail significance test used for this variable. 
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II THE EXTENT TO WHICH FREE DAY CARE CENTERS WOULD ENCOURAGE SEARCH 
FOR WORK ^, ■ 

The negative relationship between female labor^force participation 
and ohe presence of young children i3 well documented. 3 This relationship 
is often used as prima facie evidence of the need for day care centers .^^ 
However, the extent to which^omen with young children would , respond to 
such a program by entering the labor force is an empirical question. It 
was with this thought in mind .that women with children who were out -of 
the labor fo:cce in the 1971 survey week were asked about their willingness 
to seek employment if a free day care center were available to them. ^5 
examining in some detail the determinants of an affirmative response to 
this question, one gains an estimate, albeit a crude one, of the possible 
labor supply impact of a national program of free'd^y care centers. 

A Model of the Labor Supply Response to Free Day Care Centers 

The five sets of independent variables are simi-lar but not identical 
to those used in Section I to analyze the determinants of the use of 
nonfamily. child care arrangements. These are designed to reflect (l) the 
family ^s ability to provide for child care by using other family members; 
(2) the labor market behavior and attitudes of the mother; (3) the effect 
of income on labor supply; (U) the mother's tastes and preferences; and 
(5) regional and residential differences in employment opportunities. • 
The" variables included in each of these categories, along with their 
expected relationships, are described below. The dependent variable is a 
dichotomy which assumes the value oT 1 if the mother stated unconditionally 



Bowen and Finegan (I969) ; Cain (I966); Mincer (I962); and Sweet 

(1973). 

pK 

Hagen (I973); Keyserling (I972); and National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (1973)* 

25 

. A related question is the circumstances under which employed 
mothers who are not currently using center care would prefer to do so, or 
would be willing to do so if such care were available at a cost no greater 
than what the woman was currently paying. This question was examined by 
a multiple regr^ession analysis, using the same, independent variables as 
in Section I. The only variables significantly related to the desire for 
day care centers were the per capita earnings of the family and the mother's 
average hourly earnings. In the light of these findings, it is noteworthy 
that Tit le^ XX, which recently replaced Title IV of the Social Security Act , 
liberalized the eligibility requirements for social services such as child 
day care. It appears that this amendment represents a step in the 
direction of meeting' the expressed desire for center care among low income 
families who were not eligible for these services under Title IV. 
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t;hat she would look for employment if provided with a free day care center 
and a value of 0 otherwise. ' The data are restricted to mothers with at 
least one child three to five years of age who were not in the labor 
force at the 1971 survey date but who had worked at some time during 
their lives . . 

Family composition Women with potential child care resources 
within the family such as a teenaged son orydaughter, husband, or other 
adult relative are expected to be less inclined to search for work with 
the provision of free day care centers. In other words, women with these 
resources already have potential child care sources, and are thus more 
likely to be out of the labor force by choice. Since existing day care 
centers cater primarily to children of preschool age, it is hypothesized 
that a mother who has both an infant child and a preschooler will be more 
likely than one with only a preschooler to wish to enter the labor force 
if day care facilities were made available to her. 

Mother ^s labor market behavior and attitudes A woman's attitude 
toward. jnarket work, her own recent exposure to the labor market, and her 
expressed interest in taking a job in her local area are factors which 
are hypothesized to be positively associated with the probability that 
she will look for work if provided with a free day care center. ^6 The 
more favorable a mother's attitude toward market work, the more likely she 
was to use nonfamily care in both 196? and 1971* Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to expect an analogous relationship to the probability of 
engaging in market search with the availability of free center care. 
Similarly, recent work experience is expected 'to increase the probability 
that she would enter the labor force with the provision of free center 
care. Finally, women out of the labor force include both women who^wish 
to work and those who do not. Therefore ^ the provision of free day care 
centers would be expected to attract into the labor force a 
disproportionately greater number of women who have expressed an 
interest in working outside the home than of those who have not.w 



Recent work experience is measured by a 0-1 variable which has the 
value of 1 if the women worked^ at any time since the 1969 survey (or the 
1968 survey for women not interviewed in 1969). Her .expressed interest in 
working is measured by her response to the question, "if you were offered 
a job by some employer in this area, do you think you would take it?" She 
was assigned a value of 1 if she responded affirmatively to this question^ 
and 0 otherwise. 

27 

This is not to say that mothers who were not interested in taking ^ 
a job would not enter the labor force if free day-care services were 
provided, but only that in relative terms they would be less likely to do 
so. The availability of such centers might well have a demonstration 
effect and draw women into the labor force. However, the opposite effect 
is also possible if women were not satisfied with the form that. such 
centers ultimately took. 
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The ''income" effect The labor supply of women, particularly 
married women, varies inversely with family income (exclusive of the 
woman^s contribution). Therefore, it is hypothesized that the propensity 
to search for employment will be negatively related to per capita family 
earnings . I 

Tastes -and preferences The measures of tastes and preferences are 
educational attainment and race. There are two competing hypotheses for 
the* educational variable. Education may be a proxy for the woman^s 
earning potential, which would lead one to expect a positive relationship 
between propensity to seek work and education. On the other hand, recent 
empirical evidence suggests that the negative effect of small children on 
the labor supply of women varies directly with education. ^hat is, the 
higher the educational attainment of the mother,^ the less likely she is 
to be in the labor force if she has small children. Hence, this should 
be reflected in a negative coefficient for the educational attainment 
variable. Since national opinion polls indicate that proportionally more 
blacks than whites report that they would search 'for work with the 
provision of day care centers, it is hypothesized that the*" coefficient of 
the race variable will be positive .29 

- Employment opportunities The effect of employment opportunities 
is measured by two variables. The first is an index vrhich measures the 
demand for female labor in the local labor market. This variable is 
expected to be positively related to the likelihood of entering the labor 
force. The second is a proxy for regional differences in female. earnings . 
Among the Census regions, the Western region appears to offer women a 
significant earnings advantage. 30 Theipefore, it is hypothesized that 
residing in the West will be positively related to the probability of 
engaging in markei^ search. 

31 

The results Among women who were out of the labor force in the 

1971 survey week and who had at least one child three to five years of age 
18 percent, or s lightly- more than one in six, expressed an interest in 



28 

Hill and Stafford (l97^); Jusenius and Short lidge (1975); and 
Leibowitz (197U). 

29 

The Harris Survey Yearbook of Public Opinion , I97O (1971). 

30 , V 

Sweet (1973). 

^\leans and standard deviations are shown in Table 5,3. The 
regression results are presented in Table 
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Tab:^e 5-^ Regression Results: Likelihood of Searching for Work if a \ 

Free Day Cai^e Center Were Available in 1971^ 



Coefficients 



t- rati OS 



Constant 

Family composition 
Adult relative 
Teenaged child ' 
Nonmarried 

Both infant and preschooler 
Mother ^s labor market 
behavior and attitudes 

Worked some since 1969 

Interest in working 

Attitude toward market work 
"Income" effect 



Per capita family earnings 
[ccef. X 10-3] 

Tastes and preferences 



Ed Acatio.n^ 
Black 

Employment opportunities 
Demand for female labor 
West 

r2 ■ : 

F- patio 

Number of- sample cases 



26.2 

■12.0 
■2.6 
1+.2 
i+.l 



■ 1.2 
31.5 
0.7 



0.7 



■ 1.9 

2k. 6 



0.1 

13.^ 



.202 
8.1+8 

5^? 



1.70* 

■2.1+7** 
-0.65 



■ 0.21 
5.86** 
0.86 



-1.13 ' 

-2.1+1* 
3.7^+** 

0.22 ■ 
2.51** 



* Significant at a ^ .05, 1-tail test unless otherwise indicated. 
** Significant at a ^ .01, 1-tail test unless otherwise indicated." 
a The universe for this equation consists of black and white women who 
were out of the labor force at the 1971 survey date, who had at least 
one child between three and five years of age, and who had ever worked, 
b Two- tail significance test used for this variable. 
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searching for work with the. provision of a free day care' center. Of the 
•variables reflecting the availability of family child care sources, only 
the presence of an adult relative in the household was statistically 
significant, being negatively related to the likelihood of the mother's 
entrance into the labor force. This finding is insistent with the 
negative relationship between utilization of nonfamily care and. the ^ . 
presence of a teenaged child in 1971 found in Section I of the chapter. 
Neither recent previous work experience nor attitude toward market work 
appeared to affect the probability of job search. However, having ^n 
expressed interest in engaging in market ,work was positively associated 
with the probability of looking for work in the event a free day care 
center > were available. 

Both educational attainment and race were significant. The significant 
negative relationship for educational attainment provides further Evidence 
of a possible negative substitution effect between market and nonmarket 
work associated with the presence of preschool-aged children. That is, 
better educated women appear to attach a higher value than less educated 
women to time spent in the rearing of small child^ren, since earnings 
foregone vary directly with education. As expected, black women express'ed 
a significantly greater interest* than.white women in looking for work with . 
the provision of day care centers. Furthermore, women living in the West 
as opposed to other regions of the country expressed a significantly higher 
interest in engaging in job' search. It thus appears that free day care 
centers are more likely to pull women into the labgr force if favorable 
employment terms such as higher earnings exist. 



Ill SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS y AM> PQUCY IMPLICATIONS 

An important finding of this research — which resulted in the decision 
to restrict the analysis to mothers of children between the ages of three 
and five--is the apparent interaction between variables affecting child 
care choice and the age of the child for ^hom the Arrangement is being 
made. In light of that interaction, restriction of the universe was. . 
essential because there were simply too few mothers of infants to allow 
confident estimates of regression coefficients for that group. 33 



These findings are supported by the results of recent experimental 
programs using various child care subsidy schemes combined with some form 
of a negative income tax. See Ditmore and Prosser (1973 )• Further evidence 
from Feldraans V study (1972 ) in central New York state indicates that the 
absence of child care is not a major constraint on the labor force 
participation of low income mothers. 

33 

Th^^s statement obviously casts some doubt on the validity of the 
conclusion regarding the existence of an interaction effect. However, it 
is the, author *s opinion that the issue is of sufficient policy importance 
to warrant additional statistical analysis using a sample of mothers ^large 
enough to examine both the effect of the child' s^ age and race on choice of 
child care. Until this is done, the finding of age interaction remains 
tentative . 

13^ 



The availability pf other family members within the household recfiiced 
both the probability that a working mother arranged for care outside the 
immediate family while she worked and the probabilitjr that a nonworking 
mother would be induced to enter the labor force by the existence of, a 
free day care center. Although a favorable attitude toward the propriety 
of mothers working outside the home was positively associated with 
selection of nonfamily modes of child care in both 1967 and 1971? it was 
not related to the probability of searching for work with the provision 
of free center care.^' 

. J In 1967? per capita family earnings excluding the wage and salary 
income of the respondent, the respondent's av,££a@e ho'irly earnings, and 
her educational attainment were positively associated with reliance on 
^onfamily child care. However, by 1971 these variables were nonsignificant. 
These results" coupled with the growth in regional disparities in the use of 
nonfamily child care between the South and West and other regions of the 
U.S. suggest a fundamental change in the factors explaining variability 
in the use of different fonts of child care. The 1967 to 1971 period 
was characterized by a rapid expansion in the number of prograjns and 
federal expenditures for child care services. These expenditures were 
largely directed at low income families, and could be spent on care either 
,in the home or outside the home. 3^ Thus, the dramatic expansion in child 
care services to the poor may well account for the absence of signif iclint 
Variability if^ the earnings variables by 1971- 

The analysis of the probable labor supply impact of free center care 
indicated that approximately one out of every six mothers who were out of 
the labor force and had at least one preschool child, would search for 
employment if free center care were available. Among the factors related 
to the probabilify of looking for employment with free center care, the 
.most important was having a predisposition to seek employment • In other 
words, a policy such as free day care centers would have its greatest 
impact on-wamen who were only 'Wrginally" out of the labor force. In 
addition, the effect would be more pronounced eimong blacks than eimong 
whites and in *areas with favorable employment opportunities for women. 



3U 

However, the federal rules governing the ^allocation of these monies 
did specify that certain '^qualitative" requirements as" outlined by the 
Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements be met if care were provided by 
a member other than the immediate family. These requirements were 
generally ignored by state welfare agencies. Little effort was made by 
regional federal officials to check compliance with the? federal legislation. 
The emphasis was primarily on the quantity of services made available to 
low income families rather than its quality. These remarks are based 
upon an unpublished HEW audit of federal child care expenditures. 
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The child care issues discussed and analyzed in this chapter have 
dealt with patterns of child care utilization among employed mothers'^ and 
the potential impact of free center care on the labor supply of mothers 
with preschool children. Although a number of child care issues has been 
presented,^ it must be kept in mind that they represent only a portion of 
the total set of policy questions relating to child care. The analysis 
has addressed issues which reflect the needs 'of women who either worked 
outside the home or wanted to work outside the home, but has ignored the 
important issues related to the educational and developmental needs of 
young children. To treat them as separate issues is convenient from the 
standpoint of data analysis , but artificial both from the standpoint of 
national policy and the family decision making process.— That is, a 
mother *s decision to work is influenced by the child care alternatives 
available to her. She and her family take into account not only the costs 
of the various arrangements among which she might choose but also the 
likeXy impact of a potential mode of child care on the child* s own 
happiness and well-being. 
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CHAPTER n 



THE ECONOMICS OF FAMILY MIGRATION 
* Ste^/en H. Sandell^ 



In this chapter an economic model is developed to explain the decision 
of families to migrate and the effect of migration on the labor market 
earnings of men and women. The basic tenet of the model is that family- 
utility, (defined operationally as the labor market earnings of the husband 
and wife,, the wife's leisure, and the husband's leisure) is maximized. 
The model, suggests that the labor market involveinent of the ^ wife is a 
significant consideration in a (husband-wife) family's decision to migrate. 

The data from the National Longitudinal Surveys are well suited for 
empirical testing of the model. The Surveys provide the opportunity to 
examine the change in labor market . eeirnings of. families and individuals 
over a five-year period. 'Hie availability of data on migratory status 
as well as on other personal characteristics of women and their families 
permits the direct testing of the model. 

The finding that although family labor market earnings of migrants 
increase faster than nonmigrant families' earnings, the earnings of 
migrant^ wives increase slower than the ^ earnings of nonmigrant wives is 
consistent with the model. There is evidence that the improvement- in the 
husband's earnings associated with geographic mobility is greater than the 
earnxngs loss suffered by the wife, making the decision to migrate rational 
from the point of view of the family unit. The negative relationship 
between the wife's employment prioiv, to the move and the likelihopd pf 
family migration supports the main Triplication of the' model. 

The chapter is organized in the fbllowing manner. Section I reviews 
previous research on geographic mobility\that considers female migration, 
either explicitly or indirectly while examining male migration. In 
Section II a family utility maximization model is used to derive 
implications with regard to the pi'obability^ of*" migration by the family and 
the effect of migration on individual and family' earnings . In Section III 
these implications are tested using multiple regmssion analysis of data 
for women who were "3? to k9 years of age in 1972. The implications of , the " 
empirical estimates for the economic welfare of women "^d for interpreting 
the observed earnings distribution are discussed in Sect^^Qn IV. 



The author is indebted to Scott Sutton,- Dan Gressel and Mark SMth 
for their very competent research assistance. 
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I . SURVEY, OF THE LITERATURE 



Woman is a greater migrant than man. This may surprise 
those who associate women with domestic life, but the 
figures of the census clearly prove it.-^ 

In spite of this early statement by Ravenstein, the separate study 
of geographic mobility among women has been virtually igifored by students 
of migration. The reason is straightforward: married women are assumed, 
to migrate because their husbands migrate. 

Lansing and Mueller, for example, virtually ignored women in their 
large-scale study of geographic mobility. The omission is based on "the 
general finding that migration rates are in general s imilar for the sexes. 
Ordi^narily husband and wife migrate together. It is that fact which has 
made it possible to focus attention on the mobility of heads of families 
in the present study. "3 Gallaway, in comparing the earnings of migrant 
men and women to the earnings of their nonmobile counterparts using Social 
Security data from 1957- 1960, found that "white female mobility flows are 
uniquely different from those for men and phe most obvious hypothesis for 
'explaining this would be that of *tied' movement among women. 

Some researchers, however, have analysed migration rates of men 
according to their marital status and, where applicable, the employment 
status of their wives. A search of the existing literature 'reveals only 
relatively, simple tabular analyses and no explicit modeling. 5 This 
literature has been written^ mainly by demographers and sociologists. 

Ann Miller found that women interstate migrants had lower subsequent 
labor force participation than male interstate migrants and, after 
differences in marital status composition for each age group are removed. 



ERIC 



""■Ravenstein (1885), p. 196. 

For nonmarried women who move, application of male migration models 
is presumably appropriate. 

^Lansing and Mueller. (1967), P. ^0. (in their appendix the authors 
report a regression equation [dependent variable: family moved in the 
year before the survey] where the coefficient for the variable "wife is 
working" 'has the expected negatiye sign and a t-value of 1.3^). 

^GalOaway (1969), P. 57- 

^Becker (l97^> P* IOO7), however, writing about. social interaction, 
illustrates a more general argument about decision making of the head of 
household with the following statement: "For example he would not move 
to another city if his spouse's or children's income would be decreased 
by more than his own income would be increased. " 
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^' white females who were interstate migrants were less likely to be in the 
labor f dree than the average/'^ Unfortunately, Miller could not obtain 
migration data cross-classified by marital and labor force status 
simultaneously, so her evidence is only indirect. Also, as Masnick (1968) 
pointed out, she used, labor ^fbrce status after the migration period rather 
than at the outset, so inferences about the cause of the migration could 
be misleading. ^" 

Using- data from the 1970 Census, Larry Long' (197^) found that men 
whose wives worked in I965 were less likely to have made long distance ' 
(interstate) moves between 1965 and 1970 than men whose wives were not 
employed, in 1965. He also found that the likelihood of a wife dropping 
d'ut of the labor force was increased by a long-distance move. Since ; 
certain factors (e .g. , husband ' s education) that may influence the | 
probability of migration may also be related to labor force participation 
of the wife, Long^s simple tabular analysis is only suggestive and not 
conclusive. ^ \ 

. While it is undoubtedly true that most migration involves^ f^imily \ 
units and that the migration of husTpand and wife occurs jointly, the ; 
possibility that -the wife's welfare is considered in the family's decision 
to migrate should not be ruled out. It is at least desirable to study \ 
the effect of migration on women's earnings and to test the hypothesis 
that the wife's employment is considered in the decision to migrate. 
These are the objectives of this chapter. 

o " - . 

II A THEORY OF FAMILY MIGRATION 
The Model 

' In our development of a two- location, work- leisure choice model 
nonpecuniary benefits from working or living in either location are 
ignored. The fajnily is assumed to attempt to maximize its utility, which 
is posited to depend on total family income, the wife^s leisure and the 
husband's leisure. Total family income is a function of the wage rates 
of husband and wife and the amount of labor eacfi of fers .'^ The present 
model differs from the standard, labor supply model in that the family is 
allowed to migrate, thereby changing husband's and wife's wage rates. 
If the family does migrate, moving costs are subtracted from total fiami ly 
income . \ 



Miller (1966), p. 6I. 
7 ' 

We make the simplifying assumption that family income consists of 
only the labor market earnings of the husband and wife. Inclusion of 
nonlabor income or labor market earnings of other family members would not 
change" the conclusions . 
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'The choice of residence depends not only on the wag3 rates obtainable 
by the husband and wife but also on their tastes for market wqrk> A high^ 
potential wage for the wife in a new location would not provide an \ 
incentive for the family to migrate if the wife would not choose to work ' 
at that wage. Hence, for families where the wife would not work at any 
conceivable wage, the decisiorl to migrate ; becomes a function of the ' 
husband's labor market opportunities only. If the wife is willing to work 
at certain wage rates (the husband's wage is also a determinant of the / 
number of hours the wife offers to the labor market), then her labor market 
opportunities become a (Consideration in the family's location choice. 

The greater Utility achieved in the new location for the migrant , 
fainily can be associated with a change in its labor supply. Thus the new 
set of wage rates available to the migrant family can 'lead to increased 
income and the same amount of leisure, increased leisure at the same 
level of income, increased- leisure which more than compensates for reduced 
family income, or increased family income which more than compensates for 
reduced leisure. It is also possible for the total family labor supply 
to remain unchanged while the wife, and husband -change their individual - 
hours of work in response to the riew market wages. 8 



In more formal terms, the model may be represented by the fou:^ 
equations shown below. Equation 1 sets forth the determinants of family 
utility. The time and budget constraints depicted by equations 2a,; 2b, 
and 3 are similar to those generally employed in the conventional theory 
of labor supply. Equation ^i- indicates the possibility of the family's 
changing its budget constraint through migration. 



(1) u = u(L^, i^, yp 

(2a ) D + L = T - 
w w w 




w h 




where: 



fajnily utility 



L 



the wife 's leisure (including non-market work) 




= the husband' 



= total family (labor market) earnings 



s leisure 



D 



= the wife's labor supply 



w 
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As a cansequence of migration, the family faces a new set of temporary 
and permanent market prices on which it bases its .behavior . Since there 
are costs to job switching, and since Job search often requires flexible 
hours 5 newly migrant women might refuse low-paying jobs that would be 
immediately available in order, first to search the new labor market 
extensively. In addition, the increased value the family places on the 
wife^s time in setting up the new household might initially keep her out 
of the labor force. Hence, we would expect to observe higher unemployment 
rates and lower labor force participation among new migrants than among 
other married women. 

Fertility plans, by differentiating the costs associated with moving 
among families, can affect migratory behavior. If the wife were planning 
to drop out of the labor force irrespective of the decision to move, the 
cost to the family of setting up a household in a new location is reduced 
and there is a greater likelihood of migration. On the other hand, if as 
a result of migration the wife^s-wage rate is decreased ar the husband^s 
wage rate is increased, then she may decide to work fewer hours (or not at 
all) and revise her fertility ^Jlans". 

The model can be extended to consider explicitly the welfare of 
children and other family members. F-^mily migration may impose a cost on 
children through interruption of schooling. In order to minimize this 
cost, inter-city migration is likely to be timed to occur during the 
summer months when schools are not in session. Families with school-aged 
children. are le&s likely to move than otheivise similar families. 





= the husband's labor supply 




Tl 

w 


= the wife's total available time (a constant) 


\ 

y 

w 


= the husband^s total available time (a 
= the wife^s (labor market) earnings 


constant ) 


\ 


= the husband's (labor market) earnings 




W 

w 


= the wife^s wage rate 




\ 


= the husband's wage rate 




M . 


= moving co$ts 




^f' 


.^h' K' K> K' K' K> ^ 


respective 



after migration has taken place. 
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Search Behavior^ the Wife's Employment > and Geographic Mobility 

In terms of the foregoing model, the employment position of the wife 
will influence the family's migration behavior only if it affects the 
likelihood that the family's utility will increase by changing residence. 
This influence can be indirect, affecting job search behavior that 
precedes or coincides with migration. 

The raodel presented describes the family migration decision when the 
labor market options in a distant labor market are known. It is useful^ 
to extend the model to incorporate rational search behavior for the family. 
Follpwing McCall (1970) and Gronau (l97i) , geographic job search will 
occur if^the expected return to that search exceeds its cost. 4 

In a family context, the. reduction in the earnings of a spouse is 
a cost of migration. Since this reduction is potentially quite large for 
the husband, it often does not pay for the wife to search for a job in a 
distant area until the husband has obtained satisfactory employment there. 
Hence, given the low market wage opportunities for many married women, 
their husbands' employment will preclude their initiation of job search 
outside of the area of current residence. 9- Likewise, potential reduction^ 
in the wife's earnings is considered by the husband to be a cost of a 
geographical job change on his part and will constrain both his search 
behavior and actual family migration. 

■The wife's working .makes one type of job search extremely costly for 
the husbands moving first then searching for a. job on arrival at the 
destination. Husbands whose wives are working are likfely to devote 
- relatively more resources to local than distant labor iharket search 
compared to husbands who are the sole family breadwinners. The latter, 
ceteris paribus , are then more likely to obtain acceptable job offers in 
distant regions. 

If rational job search procedures are followed, the probability of 
an improvement in total earned income as the result of migration is lower 



* ^The smaller the amount of distant job search a spouse engages in, 
the lower is the likelihood that person will exert a positive influence 
on the decision to move. Stigler (1962) has shown that the optimal amount 
of job search is positively related to the amount pf time _ expected to be ■ 
spent on the job in the future. Since. the average expected labor force 
participation for married women is less than that of married men, husbands 
will, on average, conduct more search than their wives. Oiir explanation 
of search behavior of two- labor-market-participant families\ is based on 
the existing male- female earnings- distribution and on the l^bor force 
participation pattern of married women. If their expected period of 
labor force participation Increases, married women will mord likely 
initiate geographical job search^ 
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for a tv/o-wage- earner family than for a family with only one person in. 
•'he" labor market. Consider, for Instance, a geographic change that would 
increase the present value of husband *s earnings by $1,000, \v^ere the 
moving costs are .$500. Suppose there are two otherwise similar families, 
one where the loss (or change) of the wife's job will result in a 
iecrease in the present value of her earnings of $600 and one where the 
wife does not work (hence, no dollar net loss). It is obvious that the 
move would be worthwhile for the family with the wife out of the labor 
force but not for the family with the working wife. Hence, consideration 
of the wife^s labor market earnings in this example makes one family *s 
m.igration unlikely, and the .other family's "migration probable .-^^ 

Since it is reasonable to assume that the wife will search for a 
Job in a different geographic area only after the husband first receives 
a Job offer in that area, the likelihood that the wife's labor market 
opportunities will have a positive influence on the decision to migrate 
is minimal. •^^ Hence, we would expect to. observe, ceteris paribus , less 
geographic movement among families where both husband and wife are working 
and expect to remain in the labor market than among other families.-^ 



10 

Net migration has taken place from low wage areas to high wage 
areas. However,' if an individual often can find a Job in a low wage 
area that pays more than the one he presently has, some migration will 
be in the opposite direction. If the wage of f ers - to males and females 
are positively correlated, we would expect families with both husband 
and wife working to be more likely than other migrant families to move 
from low to high wage areas. ^. 

11 ■ ■ 

It is possible for the wife, faced with a- different budget 

constraint, to reduce her labor supply in the new location. That is, . 

given the wage rate she could earn and the increased earnings of her 

husband, the family places a higher value. on her time than the market 

does so she- increases her leisure or nonmarket work and reduces her 

hours of work. While this action lowers a cost of. moving, it cannot be 

considered an incentive to migrate. It is clear fran the text that a 

reduction in the vrage offered the wife ( ceteris paribus ) can only be a 

deterrent to migration. Hence, the only remaining influence on both 

migration and the wife^s labor supply is the change in the husband *s 

earnings. The increased utility from the wife^s changed labor supply 

behavior is an effect of the husband *s increased earnings and not by 

itself sufficient incentive for family migration. 

12 

Studies of male migration (see Bowles [1970], Schwartz [1968], 
and Sjaastad' [1962]) have shown that age and education affect the 
likelihood of migration. These factors are ignored in the model presented 
in order to concentrate on the effect of the wife^s employment. 
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Family Income and the Migration Decision ^ 

In this section a model of the migration decision is presented based 
on the assximption that the family*s objective is to maximize total family 
income. Let the present value of the family* s earnings stream be equal 
to the sum of the present value of the labor market earnings of the 
husband plus the present value of the labor mark^^t earnings of the wife. 

If a family acts rationally and decides to move, it must expect the 
present value of, the returns to migration 'to exceed the cost of migration. 
That is, the expected earnings stream after migration must be greater than 
the expected earnings without migration. For the household with two- 
persons willing to work it is not possible to say anything about the 
income stream of either spouse separately without additional information. 
Maximization of -family earnings implies that the sum of the two persons* 
income streams must increase. This can happen if both increase or if 
the increase in the income stream of one spouse is greater than the 
reduction of the income stream of the other (plus the cost of moving). 



^Formally, this can be represented as: 

t-R . t=R . t=R 

■ (5a) S Y,, (1 . i)-* = r (1 . i)-* . T. Yj,, (1 . ly 

or 

(5b) F = W + H 

where: Y^^ = family *s earnings in year t (without migration) 

Y (Y, ^) = the wife*s (husband's) earnings in year t 

.. ' wt ht 

i = rate of discount 

R" ^ year of retirement; R^, (B^) "is the year of 

retirement for the wife (husband) 

F,V7,H = the present value of family, the wife's and the 

J husband *s lifetime earnings (without migration) 

M = the present value of the moving cost 

Y' , Y* = earnings after migration 
ft wt ht 

Y', W, and H* = the present value of earnings after migration. 
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The mG'tivation for a family's migration could be due solely to improvement 
of the husband's earnings if the negative effect on the earnings of the 
wife is offset by the husband's improvement.-^^ 

The model immediately yields a testable hypothesis: , Migrant families 
expect their total labor market earnings stream after migration 'to be 
greater than their expected earnings would have been without migration. 
Assuming that expectations are fulfilled (in the aggregate), and using 
earnings in a single year as a proxy for the earnings stream, the hypothes 
can be tested with the NLS data. When relevant personal and labor market 
characteristics are controlled, it is hypothesized that the increase in 
labor market earnings of migrant families (between a year before and after 
migration) should be greater than the increase for nonmigrant families. -^5 
For married women the rele'vant earnings figure is the sum of their own 
plus their husband's labor market earnings while for single women only 
their own earnings are relevant. 



lU • 
Excluding nonpecuniary cost and returns, all of this can be stated 

in the following terjns : ^ 

(6) F' - M > F. 
If moving costs are positive and the family moves, (6) implies: 
.. . (7a) H' + W > H + W 

if both husband and wife are willing to work. 
(7b) H' > H 

if only the husband is in the labor market ^ 
(7c)W' > W 

for the household with only the wife in the labor 
market. 

Wh^ile this model is developed for husband-wife families, it can 
be used to analyze the migration of single women or single men since 
their behavior would be identical to that of husband-wife families where 
only one. person worked. 

15 ' \ 

Factors other than migration (e.g., level of education and age) 

affect the. change in a person's earnings. Theoretical explanations of , 

the effects of these variables can >be found In Becker (196^+). 
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II' • EMPIRICAL RESULTS 



In this section, i hypotheses developed from the model of family " 
migration are subjected .to empirical tests. These involve two aspects 
of migration: the determinants of migration and the effect of the 
geographic movement on family and individual earnings. 

.The Likelihood of Migration ' 

The dependent variable used in the regression analyses is a dummy 
variable with the value "l'' if tlie family is migratory and the value 
"O" otherwise. A family is considered to have , migrated if the 
respondent reports that her county or SMSA of residence is different in 
at least ohe survey year (196^, 1969, 1971, and 1972) than it was in 

1967.^'^ : ^ 

The probability^,pf a family's moving depends on labor-market- related 
personal characteristics of each labor force participant. If • migration 
is looked at as an investment , it is clear that the incentive to move 
should decrease with age, since the length of time for the person to reap 
benefits from nioving decreases and the psychic costs of moving probably 
increase with, age. Since the geographic scope of the labor -market is 
likely to be larger for the highly educated than for the less educated, 
migration is expected to be positively related to education. 1° The . 
presence of school-aged children is expected to inhibit family migration. 



"Because of econometric problems associated with estimation when 
the dependent variable can only take the values or 1," (Theil [197l]j 
pp. 632-633) logit analysis ^has also been used. The dependent variB.bie 
was converted to the natural logarithm of the relative probability of 

migrating (i.e. , j;^- These results, which yield the same conclusions 
as the ordinary least squares regressions, are shown in Appendix Tables 
6A-1 and 6A-2. < '{ 

■^'^Approximately 11 percent, (2^8) of the families of white married, 
women (same spouse present' all survey years) are defined migrants 
under this definition. Between- 1968 and 1971, (the only peli^d to which 
data on distance moved is available),' 68 percent of the migraii^ts ^^;moved 
more than 100 miles and 8I percent moved more than 50 miles. Seventy-eight 
percent of the 1967-I97I migrants were living in the same Census division 
in 1971 as in 1967. Sincxe attrition from the sample duri^ig the later 
years of the survey has occurred when respondents moved without leaving 
a forwarding address, our estimates probabl;^/; understate the magnitude of 
family migration. - ' * 

Bowles (1970) and Schwartz (1968) explain the positive correlation 
between migration rates and educational level by hypothesizing that those 
with more education have, better access,. to labor market information for 
distant regions . , . . • 

150; 
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For our purposes, however, the variables alluded to above may be 
Gonsidefced to be control variables; our ch^ef interest lies in examining -s^ 
the effect of the .wife- s labor force commitment on the migration decision. . 
Since it ha^ been shovrri- that a family is 'probably less likely to improve . 
Its economic position by migration if two persons rather than one are " . 
^working, the like'^ihood that a 'family will move is expected to be 
inversely related to the labor force commitment of the wi fe. Thus,^ the 
crucial coefficients are those for .(l) the dummy variable J'or employment 
status, 1967 and (2) tenure with 1967 employer. 

^ 19 

The regression results for white women ar'e presented in Table 6.L. 
The regression coefficients exhibit the expected signs. The significant 
(at the l'perc,ent level, one-tail fest) negative signs of the regression 
coefficients for these variables when used separately in the equations- 
confirm our hypothesis. That is, the families of women who work are less* 
likely to move than are families of other Mrried- women, and the likelihood 
of mig^*ation decreases' the longer they have worked for their 1967" employer .• 

3 *When the only independent variable in the regression Equation is 
emfi-Ioyment status, its regression coefficient can be interpreted as the 
gross effect of working on-the -proba^bility of family migration. The 
respective net effects of employment status and tenure on family migration 
are the coefficients of these variables in' those equatiohs where the " 
husband*s age and education are also included as independent variables. 
The positive differential between the gross and net ^effect of the wife's 
labor force participation on migration is. an indication of the correlation 
of some of the other independent variables with both the dependent ^ variable 
(migration) and the employment status Of the wife, .^n particular, greater 
educational attainment of the husbiarid is aissociated both with lower labor 
force participation of the wife and witt a higher probability of<mobi]ity 
for the family. ' | . ' , 

Table 6.2 is constructed by using ^he information from equation ,(^) 
for a (white) family with the sample's husbands ' mean, education (12.0 years) 
and husbands ' mean'age (^0.^, years ) . We find that the likelihood of family 
migration between 1967 and 1972 is 1^.0 p'ercent if there were no children 
in the household and the wife did not work in I967; the likelihdod is only 
^.5 percent if there were schpol-^ged children present and the wife's 19^7 
job tenure was 10 years. Not only does family migration vary inversely 
with the wife's ©mploymerit status, but this inverse relationship is 
sponger the longer she has worked at her job (bottoming out at 1^ years). 

The Effect of Migration on Earnings of Husband-Wife Families * 

The coefficient of the dummy variable representing migration status 
in a regression equation where the dependent variable is change in family's 



19 • 

The small number of black migrants, in our sam.ple precluded a 
separate analysis for this group. 
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(husband plus wife) or husband's labor market earnings represents the 
change in earnings , associated with migration. By controlling for 
personal characteristics (i.e., age and education) and ba^e year earnings 
it is possible to isolate the net effect of migration on earnings .^^ By 
comparing the estimates of migration coefficients -for' change in family ^s 
earnings v/ith. thpse for change in husband's earnings, it -is possible to 
estimate the effect of migration on the wife's earnings. Tal)le 6.3 shows 
the regression results when change in husband* s earnings and change in 
family earnings between 1966 and 197I are the dependent variables .^-^ 



Table 6.2 Probability of Family Migration, 1967 to 1972, by Wife's Job 

Tenure and Presence, of School-Aged Children 

(Percent) 



""^^^-vs^^^^ Presence of 




r-4i ' — i 


^^""^"^"•-H^ children, aged 
' Wife's te^lr?§-^-^^ 

at 1967 job ^--^^^Jj^iy 


No cl;iildren 
aged 6- 18 


\ 

Any children 
aged 6- 18 


0 Years 


lU.O 




5* Years 


9.6 


7.0 


10 Years 


7.1 


U.5 



Source: Calculated on the basis of regression coefficients* in Equation 
(U), Table 6.1. For method of calculation, see text. 



To the extent that earnings ,of migrants prior to their move are 
larger than those of nonmigfants, the observed earnings gain to migrants 
measured in absolute terms might only reflect equivalent increases in 
relative teWs . Controlling for base year earnings eliminates this 
ambiguity in the -.interpretation of the earnings change. The -estimates of 
the effect of migration on eainings , however, are not affected by the 
inclusion of base year earnings .as an independent -variable. 

21^ 

There were only six migrants in the sample of 219 black women who • 
reported the information necessary for the eaniings analysis.-^' The results 
for these, women are not reported here because of the small sample size. 
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\ The control variables in the regression equation are worthy of some 
jNyScussion. ^The negative coefficient for husband ^s age (experience) and 
the positive coefficient for the variable reflecting the number of years 
of education are consistent with the theory of human capital. Since the 
dependent variable is change in earnin^s''"Tr^%are , in effect, examining an 
experience /earnings profile. Since theory suggests that investment in 
on-the-job training is positively associated with education and negatively 
associated with age, it is expected that younger individuals and more 
educated individuals will exhibit, ceteris paribus , faster earnings growth 
*han their older or less educated counterparts. Thus our finding using 
the panel data is consistent with the cross-sectional results of other 
researchers.^^ 

Table 6.^ shows the net effect- of migration between 1966 and 1971 on 
the labor market earnings of the husband and on the combined labor market 
earriings~of^the husband and wife. The earnings of migrant husbands 
increased more than those of nonmigrant husbands, and family earnings of 
migrants increased more than those of nonmigrant fajnilies. The difference 
between these tvra figures, obtained from regressions using the sajne sample, 
implies that the earnings of nonmigrant wives went up faster than those 
of migrant wives. For exajnple, the coefficient 952 indicates that' the 
total labor market earnings per year of a migrant fajnily grew $952 more 
than an average nonmigrant fajnily between 1966 and 1971. While on average 
the migrant husband earnings grew by $1,17^ more than the earnings of a 
nonmigrant husband, a migrant wife^s yearly earnings grew $222 less than 
those of a nonmigrant wife. That is, although migration seems to lead to 
an improvement in the earnings of the family unit, implying that the move 
is economically rational, the earnings position of the wife deteriorates 
as a result of the move. 

The results (see Table G.h) show that for families that moved more 
than once between 1967 and 1971 (multiple migrants) and for those families 
that moved because the husband received an intrafirm transfer between I968 
and 197I) labor market earnings grew substantially faster than the earnings 
of other migrant fajnilies. The reason for the above-average gain can be 
traced to the ijnprovement in the earnings of the husbands, since the wives 
in these groups fared worse than' the wives of all other migrants. 

To provide some insight into the source of the earnings loss to 
migrant wives, we regressed the change in i^e number of . weeks worked by the 
wife on the migration dummy variable's and the number of weeks she worked in 
1966 (Table 6.5). The statistically significant negative coefficients for 
the migration dummies, in these equations indicate that the slower growth 



Since, as we have seen in -the like lihood-of -migration equations, 
the probability of migration is positively associated with education and 
negatively associated with age, the omission of age and education from 
the change- in- earnings equation would lead to overstatement of the returns 
to migration. 
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■Table 6\k Difference in Growth of Migrants ' and Nonmigrants ' Annual 

Earnings between 1966 and I97I 



Yeaiv\^ Group 
f requency^^v^ 
or reason for\^,^^^ 
migration ^'^^'^^^ 


Family's 
earnings 
(dollars 
per year) 


Husband * s 
earnings 
(dollars 
per year) 


Wife's 
earnings 
(dollars 
per year ) 


1967-1971 Migrants 


952 \ 


. 1,17^ 


- 222 


Multiple migrants 


3,992 1 


5,120 


-1,128 


Intrafirm transfers 
(1968-1971) 


2,1^9 1 


2,^90 


- 3^1 



Source: Calculated on the basis of regression coefficients in Table 6.3. 



Table 6.5 Regression Results: Change in Weeks Worked by Wife, 

1966 to 197I5 by Year, Frequency, or Reason for Migratipn^? 

(t-ratios in parentheses) 



Variable 


1967-1971 
Migrants 


1969-1971 
Migrants 


Multiple 
migrants 


Intrafirm 

transfer 

(1968-1971) 


Constant 

Weeks worked, I966 
Migration dummy 


1^-77 
( 17.77)*** 

- MS 
(~l6.2l)*** 

- 5.80 

(- 2.U7)*** 


Ik. 66 
( 17,97)*** 

- .kk6 
(-16.25)*** 

-12.09 
(- 3.17)*** 


lk.k5 
( 17.76)*** 

- Ml ■ 
(-16.23)*** 

-16,17 
(- 1.99)** 


lU.UU 
( 17.68)*** 

- .khG 
(-16.17)*** 

- 6.69 
(- 1.U2)* 


r2 

F- ratio 

Number of sample cases 


I2OI .20k .200 .198 
13^+ 136 132 131 
1,055 1,055 1,055 1,055 1 



^ Significant at ^ ,10, 1-tail test. 
^"^ Significant at :^ .05, Irtail test. • , • ' 

Significant at ca ^ .01, 1-tail test. • . • 

a See Table 6.3, footnote a. 
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in the earnings of migrant as compared to nonmigrant wives is in part 
due to reduced. market work. An examination of the. change in weeks worked 
for 1969-1971 migrants shows that the difference in weeks worked between 
migrants -and nonmigrants narrows with the passage of time. This Implies 
that the initial reduced work effort represents a cost of migration for 
the wife rather than a change in taste for work. It seems to be 
ad'/antageous for the family If the migrant wife temporarily foregoes 
market , work In order to set up the new household as well as to search 
for a more desirable job. ""3 

Marital Status and the Effect of Migration on Women's Earnings and Labor 
Supply 

A clear implication of the model is that migration will occur for 
single women {all one-person families) only if the move is expected to 
lead to an increase In utility. Since this condition does not 
necessarily hold for married women (or any individual members of 
multi-person households), we would expect to observe, on average, a 
greater increase in the personal welfare due to migration for single 
than for married women. While own earnings may not be a good proxy for 
welfare for all married women, change in earnings may be regarded as a 
first approximation to change in welfare for those women who desire to 
work full-time. Hence, changes in earnings and in weeks" worked of 
migratory women who worked more than 1,^00 hours in I966 have been 
analyzed, using a sample containing both married (spouse present) and 
never married women. Although we found that single migrants fared much 
better than married migrants in terms of changes in earnings, in part due 
to their greater number of weeks worked after migration, there were only • 
ten single women in the sample who migrated between I967 and 197I. Hence, 
the empirical support for the model was not; statistically significant and 
is not reproduced here. 



Ill CONCLUSIONS 

The empirical results are consistent with the theory. On the one 
hand, the labor market orientation of the wife seems to be taken into 
consideration in the decision of a family to migrate. On the other hand, 
the migration of the family increases the earnings of the husband and 
decreases (relative to what .it would have been) the labor market earnings 
of the wife. In Ss^ontrast, the earnings of never-married women increase 
after moving. Since family earnings have been shown to increase as a 
result of migration, the decision to migrate is rational from the 
viewpoint of the family. . / 



An examination of the weeks unemployed for migrant wives for the 
survey periods close to the time migration took place seems to indicate 
that most of the reduced work effort is due to withdrawal from the labor 
force rather than job search. 
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The data are consistent with the hypothesis that the contribution of 
the Hife to family income is considered, but that the positive effect of 
migration on husband's earnings outweighs the negative effect of migration 
on^'the wif^e's earnings. If the participation of women in the labor force 
continues to increase, this may have a limiting effect on the geographic 
mobility of the male labor force. Moreover, to the extent that •f'emale 
employment becomes less casual and women develop greater attachment to 
their jobs (i.e., there is more firm-specific training and concomitant 
earn ingg" premiums ) , this effect could be intensified. 

This study dDcuments the often harmful effects of migration on the 
earnings of married women. This is not to say that migration is 
involuntary for them in the usual sense, but to emphasize that what is 
beneficial to the welfare of the family (and the wife as a family member 
and consumer of family income) is nevertheless consistent with lower 
labor market earnings of the wife. 'The interruption of women's careers 
is often an effect of migration and the maximization of the utility of • 
the family unit. We have uncovered no evidence that, the ' labor market 
earnings of the husband are a more important consideration than those of 
the wife. Our data only tell us that, given the jobs held by menr and 
those held by women^ the earnings improvement for men resulting frbm 
geographic movement is large enough to offset their wives' loss in market 
earnings. Furthermore, there is some evidence that the wives' loss in 
market earnings is only a temporary phenomenon due in part to reduced 
mirket work in the period immediately following the move. 

Finally, it seems that we have shown an. additional reason for 
differences in the earnings of men and women. Family decision making 
often restricts the wife's choice of job and reduces her continuity of 
employment. An employer's awareness of the possibility of her leaving 
her current residence and, hence , v her current * job in spite of pay 
premiums which would make this job the best available to her, will be 
likely to lower his investment in her human capital. Even if on average 
the tenure of males in "particular firms is no greater than that of 
females, the lack of influence of differential salary payments on the 
behavior of some married women employees might rationally lead employers 
to treat female and male employees differently. On the other hand, if 
the woman's geographic mobility is restricted by the permanence of her 
husband's- job, the employer is able to discriminate and pay her lower 
wages than she' could he receiving at an alternative job (in a different - 
geographic area). 
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CHAPTER ^/II 



VOLUNTARY JOB CHANGING 
Herbert S. Parnes and Gilbert Nestel^ 



Labor mobility-- the movement of, workers among jobs-- is a process 
that imparts flexibility to' the utilization of human resources at the 
same time that it contributes to the pursuit of individual self interest, j 
Conventional economic theory assumes that workers make voluntary job 
changes in response to differentials in 'net economic advantage," especially 
wage differentials. To the extent that wage differentials signify the 
relative social importance of different jobs ^as measured by the market , 
when workers move in the direction of higher paying jobs they are at the 
same time increasing their contribution to the social product. 

Interest in labor mobility,, then, stems both from a desire to examine 
the allocative efficiency of the labor market and from a .concern for the 
degree to which the labor market actuatlly serves the interests of the 
individual. In this paper our focus is on several aspects of the voluntary 
interfirm mobility of women in their thi;rties and forties. The paper is. ■ 
divided into four major sections. In Section I a conceptual framework for 
the empirical work is presented. Section II contains an analyst is of the- 
propensity of women to make job changes, A question contained in the 1972 
interview schedule was designed to permit this kind of analysis: VSuppose 
someone in this area offered you a job in the same line of work you are in 
now. How much would the new job have to pay for you to be willing to take 
-it?'' Each respondent's answer was related to her current average hourly 
earnings, yielding a measure of the degree of attachment of the woman to 
her current employer or, what amounts to the same tning, her propensity to 
respond to more attractive alternatives "elsewhere. The analysis will be 
directed, at identifying- the factors associated wit^ variation in propensity*" 
to change jobs . 

The third section of the paper analyses the factors related to the 
likelihood of an actual voluntary job change between 1969 arid 197I among 
women who were employed in both years . ^ The fourth section is' devoted to 



. . We are grateful for the competent research^ assistance of Randall H. 
King, Malcolm C. Rich, and Shu-0 Yang. 

1 ^ 
It is not possible to examine voluntary job changes over the entire 

five-^ear period covered by the surveys,, since it was not until the 1969 

interview schedule that voluntary and involuntary job separations were 

differentiated. Thus, the alternatives were to examiae j9b changes between 

1969 and 197I5 between 1969 iand 1972, or between 1971 and' 1972. \ The 
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an -c-xamiaation of ^.he consequences of voluntary interfirm job changes over 
t*;!... Vji^yie two-year period in respect to earnings and job satisfaction. The 
r/l^^ose, in other words, is to escertain whether voluntary movement appears 

produce higher earnings and/or greater job satisfaction. In each case 
t.hn/ v ^I^ontary movers, will be compared with those who remained in the same 
••::b^/ani those who were involuntarily separated, from their 1969 jobs. In , 
^--Inal section of the chapter, the findings are summarized. 



: c:-NnspriJAL framework and method of j^nalysis 

'fere is some ambiguity in the use of th'e term "labor mobility." In. 
-vj-h .'-f the economic literature on the theory of labor allocation and wage 
.1- termination, mobility re^^ers to the propensity of workersto respond to 
per-^rlved differentials in economic advantage. On the othe^hand, since 
.Ti^asurt^iS of propensity are very uncommon, the term "mobility" is also 
frequently used to refer to the actual movement of workers among jobs. 
Tn ord^-r to avoid this confusion, we shall use the term mobility > 
consistently to refer to actual job changing. The term "mobility propensity 
will be used to refer to the receptivity of an individual to alternative 
lob opport-un-ities. The likelihood that a woman- will 'make a voluntary 
'•n^-rHrm lob change may be viewed as a resultant of her propensity to make 
3uch a move and her opportunities for doing so. 2 In the remainder of this 
section we discuss in turn eac^' of these determinants of mobility. 

Propensity to Move ' . 

The readiness of an employed woman to exchange her current job for a 
M--her paying job in the same line of woi*k may be thought of as being 
influenced by the relation between a set of her own personal characteristics 
:n the one hand and the character^istic's of he;r job on the other. To begin 
wi^h, the interaction between the terms and conditions of her employment 
ani heV value hierarchy produces a level of satisfaction with her job that - 
is hypob^^ized to be inversely related to her propensity to leave it. 
That is, the more positive the woman^s attitude toward her job, the greater 
-\ie psychic costs of a separation. However, although job satisfaction is 
related to propensity to move, the latter is not exclusively a funtion of 
-he former. Character is tics of the worker and of the work situation can 



1969-1971 option was chosen in order to maximize the ^Icomparability of the data 
wi-h a similar set of data for middle-aged men (Parnes and Nestel, 197^). 
. I^ also has th/e advantage of permitting a measure of unemployment experience 
f in the period following the job change. 

"A number of comparable formulations have been, suggested both by , 
labor economists and by organizational theorists. See, for example, 
Stolkov and Raimbn (1968); Parker and Burton (1967); March and Simon ' 
■';:953), Chapter h. , > ' ' 
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comblr^-j *. ;> .proiu.^-j different propensities to move for workers with the same^ 
i-ii^rr^^-/ f 3aM.- fao+ ion. ?or instance, a woman who places a high premium . ^ 
■on security ir^ay bo unwilling to sacrifice her seniority despite 
iU^L-^at Lifaa" I :>n wi^:h her c^job on other grounds, while an equally' dissatified 
w vrk-?r ^wh-- \^}i^s ^"»oncerned witlti security may have fewer reservations 
about IrravLn:^. 

Fr?penf;i'y; w:- move is expected^ to be inversely related to tenure ' in 
c^urren-^ J . b for both economic and ps;jfcho logical reas,ons . Long service . 
provider a ien^ree of protection against layoffs- as well as advantages 
rela*.in^7: juch fringe benefits as • v^ation allowances' and pension rights. 
In a;iil*lon, L:. lis reasonable to. believe the^t the social and psychologi'cal - 
boniy \.o a par^ioular work place become stronger with the passage* of ' time . 
Age Is ey.pe3"ed *:o inhibit the propensity to move because of ^ the shorter 
payoff period for "he new Job, as age increases |> and also becaus^e the- risks' 
associated wLtii a change probably i^ncreas.e with age as the res>ult of. \ ' 
typica l eraployer hiring preferences .3 Marital and family ^status may aJ?so 
influence ':he propensity 6f women to change Jobs. 11^ seems likely, for 
example,, that ^,he constraints imposed by marital and familial obligations 
have an inhibiting effect on the propensity to move in ^sponse to wage 
differenc ials. In other words 5 factors like location and work schedule 
may loom larger than wage considerations in the labor market decisions of 
married v/omen, especially those with youj^^ children. Finallyj we introduce 
in^o ':he analysis the race of the respondent not because ^e are prepared • 
to offer an hypothesis relating to this variable, but simply to ascertain 
whe'^he.r there are racial variations in propens5>ty to change jobs. 

. ^'pport unities for Movement ^- ■ • 

The propensity factors outlined above are relevant to the analysis 
presented in the following section of the paper. However, the likeliho'od 
of an actual voluntary job change depends, in a'ddition, on factors 
affecting t^e opportunities for movement. These, in turn, are related to 
labor market conditions and to the characteristics of the worker that 
measure the extent of her knowledge of alternative opportunities, her 
initiative and vigor in seeking them out, and her attractiveness to pther 
employers-;"^ Our data permit us to develop only .a few measures of ' ) 



7 . " 

"It might appear at first thought that this factor would not be 
relevant in the present situation, since the respondent is reacting to a 
job which she presumably can have. However, since there is^no assurance 
that she v/ill.be able to keep the new Job, especially in view of the low 
seniority she will have, it is logical for the woman to take into account 
the availability of alternatives — and this is influenced by her age. 

h { * , 

Cf. March and Simon (195-8), pp. 100-106i In the March and Simon 
formulation, it is the ^perceive d ease of movement rather' than' the 
objective opportunities for movement that are referred to. 
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'ipport-onity for mo ^^^einent . 'IVo of these — age and race--are, variables that 
r^ave already been discussed in the context of propensity to move. In the 
context of opportunities, age and being black are expected to- bear an 
inVerse relationship to the opportunity for movement because'^of the 
t.TOlcal 'hiring preferences of employers .5 _ ^ 
' ■ r ■ 

!ln addition to these two variables that are conceptually linked to 
bo^.h propensity and opporttmity, there' ar^ two variables reflecting 
opportunities alone that we expect to be related to the likelihood of 
V':^>:liintHry movement . ®ne of these is a measure of the relative 
at tract ivene^s-s of the respondent to other employers; specifically, women 
whose educational Attainment is below average for their occupational 
category are expected to be relatively less attractive to other employers 
and- therefore less likely to-' make voluntary job shifts, other things 
being* equal. Second, the likelihood of a voluntary job change is 
hypothesized' to be negatively related to a woman's position in the wage 
structure, since workers whose hourly earnings are below average for their 
^occupational category are, other things equal, more likely to encounter ^ 
Viobs^with'positive wage differentials than those- whose current wage rates 
ire average or above. ^ ^ 

Nfe^ hod ott Analysis * 

The hypotheses outline^ above are tested in the following . sections 
by, .^ean^ of^ Multiple C lassification Analysis (MCA).'^ As has been 
inilca^ed, our meas.ure of propensity to change jobs is based upon responses 



— l"rr . • 

^ ^It is. possible, on the other hand, that affirmative action programs 
have^. actually increased the relative job opportunities of black women, 
i i 

There ^re cJLeg^ly additional factors that are related to opportunities 
in the labor markSS9 but our data base does not permit the development of 
adequate measure? them. The most obvious of these is the local ai;ea 
'ariemplo;y^ept rate, i There is abundant evidence that ^ voluntary labor 
-^urnov^r is relate/i to the level of economic activity, and one would 
ther^for^ expect ::th.e likelihood of a . voluntary interfirm shift to be 
inv^irsely related to the level of unemployment in the local area in which 
the respondent lives. However, when the 'local area ^unemployment rate was 
Includek as a variable in the analysis, there was no systematic relationship 
between. the level of unemployment and the' mobility rate. The same was true, 
incidentally, -in our earlier study based on the NIS data for middle-aged 
men. suspect that these results are attributable to the high sampling 

error in» our measure of unemployment. See ,Parnes. .and Nestel (1975), 

'^Multiple classification analysis is identical to the more commonly 
used ''multiple regression analysis with all of the explanatory variables 
expressed in categorical form, whicji avoids the assumption of linearity. / 
The constant term in the multiple classification equation is the mean of 
the dependent variable. The coefficient of each category of every 
explanatory variable represents a deviation from this mean. 

16U ' 
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to an hypothetical job offer. The dependent variable is the -likelihood . 
that a respondent reports a willingness to cbsnge jobs for some specified 
v/age rate." The MCA technique allows one, to calculate for each category 
of a particular explanatory variable what the proportion of women with a 
propensity to change jobs would "have been had the members of the bategory 
been "average" in terms of all the other variables in the analysis . 
Differences in these '^'adjusted" proportions among the various categories / 
■of a given variable may be interpreted as indicating the "pure" (net) / 
effect of that variable on the ■ propensity to change jobs, Cuxitrolling fo/' 
[all the other variables in th§ analysis. / 
I . ' ^ ' ' I 

For the analysis of the determinants of an actual job change, the^ 
dependent variable is the likeldhood of a womaj;i*s having made a voluntary 
change of employer between the' interview dates in 1969 and 1-971. Since 
the criterion of a job change - is serving with different employers at those 
two times 5 it should be not^d that a womh who left her I969 employer but 
returned prior to the. 197I interview would be treated as not having made 
a change. 3y the same token, it is possible for an individual to have 
made more than one change of employer during the period, in which case 
the criterion for classifying- the move as voluntary or- involuntary Is the 
reason for separating from the earliest employer. 

• In» all the analyses, attention^is confined to women employed as wage 
and salary workers. Moreover, because of the tenuous nature of the 
employer- employee relationship .in/ many of the jobs in agriculture' and 
domestic service, women- in those employment categories have been excluded. 
Finally^ we have run separate MCA*s for women employed full time and those 
employed part time. Because there is' generally- little difference between 
these two groups in the' way in which the Bxp&natory variables are related 
to the^ dependent variables 3 we have pooled them and have introduced an 



8 • . 

In other wo.rds, responses.^to the hypothetical job offer question-are 

dichotomized and coded in dummy va:fiable form (l = willingness to change 
jobs for some specified wage rate, 0 = unwillingness to change for any- 
specified wage rate). t-We "ariso haS^e experimented with this ^variable 
expressed in' cmtinuous form, but the results have been less satisfactory. 
It should be observed that , an unwillingness to move except at a very high 
wage rate, or indeed even a reported unwillingness to move at ,any wage 
rate, doe% not necessarily signify "uneconomic" or "irrational'^ behavior . 
Even if one accepts^the hedonistic calculus that underlies'-conventional 
econoi^ic theory, a wage differential should produce a willingness to move 
only if its expected present value is large enough to exceed the (discounted) 
costs of movirxg^the latter including psych-'c as well as'economic costs. 
While this admit^dly seems to suggest that there will always be some wage 
that would justify\a move, a categoricalljr^^^t^ve response to' the question 
may be interpreted to mean simply that the respondent believes that no wage 
rate likely to be encoimtered would bS sufficient to compensate the costs , 
of movement. v - 



hours-5f-.work variable in the pooled MCA's. Only the pooled results are 
shown in the text tables, but the separate MCA results for the full-time 
and , part- time workers are presented in the statistical appendix to the 
volume . - ' 



I I PROPENSITY TO CHAMaE JOBS 

Overall, slightly more than three-fifths of the women who were 
employed as wage and salary earners in 1972 indicated a willingness to 
accept an alternative job in the same line of work at -a higher wage than 
they were currently receiving (Table T-.l).^ Black women manifest a greater 
pr(5pensity to be mobile, than white women, Even after adjusting for the 
other factors included in the analysis, the difference in the proportions 
of blacks and whites with a propensity to change jobs is 9 percentage 
points. Contrary to expectations, the propensity of women to- change jobs 
does not vary significantly by age, at leas.t within the 15-year range 
represented by the present sample. Those in their late ^O^s are every 
bit as likely as those 10 years younger to be willing to move to higher. . 
paying jobs in the same line of work. 

As anticipated, women 'who ~^re not currently married and who have no 
children living with them have a^higher propensity to change jobs than 
women who are living with husbanr^s and/or children under age l8. It has 
been commonly recognised that th'e domestic ^obligations of married women 
Inhibit their geographiti mobility and thus limit their ^tbility to maximize 
their positions in the labor market. Tlie present f*^d:ng suggests that a 
comparable effect operates even withirj. the confines of a single local 
Ihhor market. That is, women living, with their husbands and/or children 
appear to be more likely than women without such family responsibilities ^ 
to have constraints on the kinds and locations of jobs they are^willing 
to take and are thus less likely to be responsive to wage differentials. 
The significant difference in mobility propensity between part-time and 
full-time workers is perhaps another manifestation of the same point. 
Almost two- thirds 'of the full-time workers in contrast to slightly over 
half of those working part-time express, a willingness to change jobs. 
Part-time jobs are, more likely than full-time jobs to be those which, by 
virtue of their location and/or scheduled hours, meet the particular 
requirements of xnarried women.; 



^Appendix Tables 7A-la and 7A-lb contain comparable data for women 
who were employed full-time and those who were employed part-time, * ^ 
respectively. ^ 

10 " ' * 

We originally stratified the MCA by race. When the application of 

a Chow test revealed no statistically significant difference between 

blacks and whites in the slopes of the explanatory variables j we simply 

Introduced racQ as a variable In analyzing the -pooled data. 
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^able 7.1 UnadJiUsted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents with 

Propensity to Change Jobs, by Selected Characteristics 1972 
MCA results (F-ratios in parentheses) 



fharacter ist, ic ' 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent' 


Adjusted 
percent^ 


i 

Total sample (10.67^) 


■ 






- 0,072 


1,865 


61.5 


61.5 


Age (0.9^) 








35-39 

ho-kk 1 
k'j>-k3 


596 
605 
66i+ 


60.8 

61.5 
62.1 


59.6 
61.3 
63.2 


Race (6.^1*) 








White 
Black 


1,361 
50i+ 


60.3 
70.9 


60.5 
69. V 


Family status (i^^.OO^^) 








MSP, child(r^n) under l8 
Non-MSP, child(ren) under l8 
MSP, no child (ren) under l8 
Non-MSP, no child (ren) under l8 


962 
252 

373 
278 


61.0 
66.1 

55.3 
68.8 


61.2 
62.8 
56.3 
_ 69 .3 


Hours in 1972 job^ (lU.22->^) 


l,i+37 
i+13 






Full-time 
Part-time 


6i+..o 
5i+.l 


6i+.7 • 
52 .0 


Job satisfaction^' (l8.69^) 








' Likes job very much 
Likes job somewhat 
Dislikes job . . 


1,065 
681 
115 


5it-.4 

69.9 
81.2 


5^.9 - 

69.6 

78.3 


Tenure in 1972 job (15.85**) 

Less than 1 year 

1-5 years 

6-9 years 
10-li+ years 
15 years or more 


139 
518 

537 
316 
355 


70.1. 
69.2 
62.8 ■ 
> 55.5 
i+9.5 


71.7 
70.3 
63.1 - 
5^.7 

k7.h 



^_ignificant at a < .05. • . ' 

^Significant at a < .01. 

a Adjusted for the effects of all the variables shown in the stub (Df the 

table. For method of adjustment ^ see text, 
b Analysis confined to respondents employed as nonagricultural and 

nondomestic '-?f'.ge and salary earners in 1972. 
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rhere is clear evidence of the hypot 



lesizW relationship between the 



degree of satisfaction a woman finds in hfer jon and her willingness to 
consider an alternative. Among those who profess to like their current 
job very much, slightly over half manifesjb a wiMingness to make a .job 
{change for higher wages; among the small minority expressing some degree 
of dislike for -their jobs, the proportion is ovei\ three-fourths . There 
is 'also a significant relationship betweeja length \of service in current 
job and willingness to trade it "for another with higher wages. To 
illustrate, over seven-tenths of those wi;th less than one year of service 
rnanifest a propensity to change jobs, in Icontrast with less than half of 
^hose with 15 or more years of service. ^Between the^se two extremes, the 
decrease in propensity with increasing tenure is perfectly regular. 

Comparison with Middle-Aged Men 

t \ ■ - - . ■ 

Employed women in their thirties and forties are apparently more 
responsive to alternative job opportunities than emplo;^ed men in their 
fifties and early sixties. As compared 'with the approx^imately three-fifths 
of^ the respondents in the present sample , somewhat less^^than half of the 
NL3 sample of middle-aged men interviewed in 1971 expressed a willingness 
to change jobs.^^ This, of course, is hardly surprising^ for there are 
good theoretical reasons for expecting an inverse relati<?nship between age 
and. mob^ility propensity, and there is substantial evidence that actual 



voluntary mobility rates decline with increasing age 



12 



There are ajlso a few differences between the women ar^id the men in the 
ractors^* associated with a willingness to change jobs. For example, among 
^,he women there is no evidence of the inverse relationship between mobility 
propensity and age that prevails, in the case of middle-aged men. Also, 
^.he\aoial differential in mobility propensity in favor ofiblack women has 
no counterpart in the case of the males. Nevertheless , th^ basic factors 
conditioning the mobility propensities of men and women api)ear to be the 
same. In both cases the influence of degree of satisfactiqn with and 
tenure in current job is strong. -^3 ; i 

i 

III 'jm CO/RREIATES OF VOLUNTARY JOB CHANGING, 1969 TO 1971 



We direct our attention now to the actual job changes ripade by those 
women who were employed as wage and salary workers at the tljmes of 



1 1 



\fnpublished datd for an identically defined universe jof the 
irr ddie-age.d men. ' The calculated percentage is 47-5- ! 

IP ' * ■ ' 

= Parnes (1970), pp. UU-U5., The women also have shorteir. tenure than 

the men, and tenure is inversely related to mobility propensity. 

'i 

For the comparable data for the men, see Parnes and N(&stel (1975), 
pp. 85-92- ■ ^ - 



1.68 



intervievf in 1969 and 1971. Our purpose ia to ascertain the factors 
that are related to the likelihood of a voluntary job change, i.e., one 
initiated by the woman, rather than her employer (Table 7.2).-^5_ Overall, 
about one woman in eight who was employed as a wage and salary earner in 
both 1969 and 1971 had voluntarily changed employers between the tv^o 
survey dates. This percentage, it may be noted, was two and one- ha If 
times as high as the corresponding proportion for men between the ages, of 
50 and 6^ . , . 

As hypothesized, there is a highly significant inverse relationshi-p • 
between age and mobility, even within the relatively narrow age range of 
the present sample. Women in their late thirties had. a mobility rate 
of 18 percent as compared with rates of 12 and 10 percent for those in 
their early and late forties, respectively. This substantial relationship 



To be more precise, the universe under investigation consists of 
women employed at both dates as wage and salary workers in nonagricultural 
industries and in occupations other than domestic service, for whom 
information on mobility status is available. 

Tables 7A2a and 7A~2b in Appendix A show the same results separately 
for women employed full time in both their 1969 and 19^1 jobs and for those 
employed part time in one or both of- the jobs. 

16 

^Analysis of the voluntary-mobility of women is complicated by the 
fact that women, far more frequently than men, make job changes that are 
incidental to periods of withdrawal from the labor force. Since the 
criterion of an interfirm move. in. this study is serving with a different 
employer in 1971 than in 1969^ some of the women categorized as job 
changers may not have changed . j obs directly in order to improve their 
labor market position but may rather have withdrawn from, the labor force 
for varying periods of time and have been unable to regain their old job 
.upon reentry. In order. to examine the effect of such cases on our data,; 
we re-estimated the equation for women- who had not absented themselves 
from the labor force in the period between the two survey dates in I969 
and 1971 for longer than 12 weeks (2k weeks in the case of school teachers 
since teachers frequently report the summer months as periods out of the 
labor force). The results, of this MCA are shown in Appendix Table 7A-2c. 
The effect of this restriction of the universe is to reduce the mobility 
rate from 12.9 to 10.8 percent. Otheivise, the pattern of results is 
substantially the same as that shown in Table 7.2 except that the difference 
between women employed full time in both 1969 and 197I jobs and those 
employed part time in one or another year becomes less pronounced and loses 
its statistical significance. 



17 

'See fames and Nestel ^197^), p. 100. 
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Table 7,2 Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents Making 

Voluntary Job Change, I969 to 1971) by Selected Characteristics 



MCA results (F- ratios in parentheses) 





Number of 


Unadjusted^ 


Adjusted 


Characteristic 


respondents 


percent 


.percent^ 


Total qftmnle f S S0-J<"J<-1 


1,5^8 ' 


12.9 ' 


12.9 


— 0 

"R = 0.070 


- 






Age, 1972 (7.16**) 








35-39 




' 19.2 


17.7 




I199: 


12.5 


12.3 




596 


8.8 


10.0 


Race ^(2.27 ) 






13.^ 


White ■ 


1,093 ■ 


13.3 


Black 




10.0 


9.6 


Familv status. 1Q6Q fO.27) 








MSP, child(ren) under 18 


860 


1U.2 


12.6 


Non-MSP, child(ren) under I8 


237 


13.7 


12.7 


MSP, no child(ren) under 18 


236 


11.1 . 


1U.6 


Non-MSP, no child(rqn) under I8 


215 


8.7 


12.5 












,11 QO 




11 6 




J OH' 




17 .6 


Job satisf^'ction, 1969 (10.75^*) 








Likes job very much 


959 


9.7 


9.8 


Likes job s-omewhat 


1^58 


16.7 


17.0 


Dislikes job 


61 


31.5 


29.7 


NA 


70 


.17.9 . 


15.7 


Tenure in 1969 job (9.28^^) 






■ 2i|.5 


Less than 1 year 


172 


' 2i|.0 


1-5 years 


32ii ' 


i7.il 


15 . 1 


6-9 years ^' 


302 , ■ 


11.2 


11.5 


10-1^ years 


262 


7.3 


.8.9. 


15 years or more 


26I1 


2.5 . 


5.0 


NA ' ' 


22i| 


19.6 


17.^ 



contiaued on next page. 
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Table" 7*2 continued. 



Characteristii"* 


l^xamber of 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 
percent^ 


respondents 


percent 


Relative educational attainment (l.OO) 








Mean minus 2+ years 


:'l80 


1^.7 


13.9 


iYiean minus i—i.^ years 


•lb2 


• 16 . 9 


15-9 


Mean + 0,9 years 


721 


12.2 


12.9 


Mean plus 1-1.9 years' 


186 


15.9 


15.0 


Mean plus 2+ years 


' 150 


9-7 


9.9 


NA . 


ii+9 


10.5 




Relative hourly earnings, 19^9 (1*57) 








Mean- minus $1.00+/hour 


81 


17.3 


ih.i 


Mean minus $0.50--$0.99/hour 


221 


18.6 


Yf.h 


Mean -J- $0.U9/hour 


7i+l 


13.3, ■ 


12.1 


Mean + $0.50-$0.99/hour 


156 


10.6 


Mean + $1.00+/hour 


106 




8.5 


M 


2h3 


11.6 


lU.5 



* Significant at a ^ .05. 

Significant .at a <: .01. 
a Adjusted for the effects of all the variables shown in the stub of the 

table. For method of adjustment^ see text, 
b Analysis^ confined to respondents employed as nonagricultural and 

nondomestic vrage and salary earners in 1969* 
c Th% small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 

ascertained were included in the analysis but not reported. 
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between age and actual rates of job changing is of particular . 
interest in view of our earlier finding that the propensity to change Jobs 
shows no such inverse relationship with age. We are led to the conclusion 
that the declining mobility jates with increasing a^e among this age 
category of women is largely attributable to declining opportunities rather 
ih&n to decreasing propensities as age advances. 

Although the difference narrovrly misses being statistically 
significant, the adjusted mobility rate among blacks is lower than that 
among whites--9-6 percent versus 13,^ percent. The fact that a differential 
in favor of white women obtains both among full-time and part-time workers 
(tables 7A-2a and 2b) s%ges^-that it is probably real rather than being 
attributable to sampling variation. If so , it has no counterpart among .. 
middle-aged men. In the comparable analysis of the mobility of that age 
group of men, no racial differences were found in mobility rates between 
1966 and 1971, between 1969 and 197I, or between 1967 and 1969-^9 The fact 
that the mobility propensities of black, women are significantly higher than 
those of white women while actual mobility rates vary in the opposite 
direction suggests that alternative labor market' opportunities are more 
limited for black women than for white women, . 

It is surprising ■ that there are virtually no differences in mobility 
rates, among women with varying dojnestic obligations, particularly in view 
of the fact that the propensity to move has been found to be higher among 
nonmarried women without children in their households. There is no reason 
to believe that nonmarried women--other things equal — are less attractive 
employees than married women; indeed, any difference in this respect between 
the two groupa probably operates in favor of the former. Thus, in view of 
both their greater propensity and greater opportunity for movement, it is 
iiff icult to explain the fact that nonmarried women have na higher rates 
of actual mobility than married v/omen. The only plausible explanation that 
has occurred to us~--and one that vre are unable to clieck because of the 
inadequate numbers of movers — is that nonmarried women do indeed make more 
voluntary job changes that are motivated by career considerations, but 
that m^irried women make more job changes that are related to their roles 
as wives and mothers, 

\ Women who were employed part time in one or both of the survey weeks 
were twice>>as likely as those employed full time to have made a 
job change between the survey dates in 1969 and 1971* Even when other 
factors are controlled, there is a 6-point difference in the adjusted 



As in the case of mobility propensity -(see footnote 10), a Chow 
test indicated no statistically significant interaction between race and 
the other explanatory variables in the analysis of actual mobility. Hence, 
yre present only the^ pooled results, 

^9 f\ 

Fames and Nesilel C 19/7§^, pp. 96-102. ■ 
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perc'entaVe^" , wh: jh -s highly significant. In part, this difference is a 
statistical ar*. I r'--t:::t , since women who change from" a full-time to a 
part-time Job or from a part-time to a full-time Job are inc-luded among 
the par^-*.im^' workers , and these kinds of shifts are more likely to occur 
arriong women who chan^7;e employers than among those who do not. In addition 
however, since women holding part-time jobs frequently wish to keep them 
only temporarily, *.he ^rreater mobility that occurs among part-time workers 
is hardly surprif. in?: . In this context, it is worth noting that when the 
universe is C':nf ined to women with steady labor force participation over 
^wo-v-^ar T^^'^r'.vi, ^he difference betwe*=>n the full-time and part-time • 
workers is no Icnrxer statistically significant. 

A Ver:!r pr .Tiounoed relationship exists between the degree of 
satlsfao^ion tha^. a woman expressed toward her job in 1969 and the 
likelihood "ha*- ohe had voluntarily left it by 1971* Respondents .who had 
oxpressei r:om-- lisVike for their jobs in 1969 were three times as likely 
to^have "ef" ^h-^ir jobs by 1971 as those who had indicated a high degree^ 
of satisfaction, 'l^hose who had expressed only moderate satisfaction in 
1969 were alrr.ost twice as likely to have left as the highliy satisfied 
group. ri:e^>,) fir.iings are consistent with those of previous studies, but 
iany^of the latter have suffered from the fact that measures of . 
satisfaction v/ere obtained retrospectively after the worker had left the 
.j ob. The present findings allow us 'to say witlj considerable confidence 
that job satisfaction predicts the likelihood of a. voluntary separation. 

Consis*-.ent wi-^h other studies of voluntary mobility, the data in 
Table 7.2 show a ;/ery strong relationship between the length of service 
that the woman had accumulated in her 1969 job and the likelihood that 
she would have voluntarily left it by 1971* Among those'with less than a 
.year's service in. 1969 the mobility rate is, five times as high as among 
those wi^h l*;^ years or more of service, and between these two extremes 
the decline in mobility with increasing tenure is monotonia. 

The measure of ►the relative attractiveness of workers to potential 
employer3--^he educational attainment of the woman relative to others in 
her occupational category — turns out not to be signi^ficant ly related to 
the, likelihood of movement. Indeed, the relationship is not at all 
systematic, but the lowest mobility rate occurs among those with the 
highest relative education. Vile have no adequate explanation fbr these 
results • It may be noted that in our earlier study of the factors 
r.ffecting the mcbllity of ^dddle-aged men, while the analogous variable 
narrowly missed being statistically significant, its relationship with 
*:he dependent variable was jievertheless regular and in. the hypothesized • 
direction. 22 



20 

See foo^.note I6 and Appendix Table 7A-2c. 

^"Gee Porter and Steers (1973), P. l69; Quinn, et al. "(197^)?^^. 2U, 
n. 15. 

^%ee Parnes and 'iTestel (197^), p. 97- . . 
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The gross relationship between the average hourly earnings a woman 
enjoyed inher 1969 job and the likelihood of her having left that job 
by 1971 is substantially in the expected direction. Women with hourly 
earnings: 50 cents or more below average for their occupational categories 
had gross mobility rates about four times as high as those whose earnings 
were |1*00 or more above average. The adjusted data, on the othei-chand, 
are not quite so regular and narrowly miss the test of statistical 
significance. Nonetheless, they seem to provide some support for the 
generalization that, holding other things constant , women with above 
average earnings for their occupational category are less likely than those; 
with below-average earnings to make -voluntary job changes. 



IV THE CONSEQUENCES OF JOB CHANGING 

VJe turn our attention now from the determinants of V9luntary job 
movement- to its consequences for the welfare of the job changers. More 
specifically, the question at which the analysis in this section is 
directed is whether voluntary job changes during the two-year period under 
consideration were advantageous to the job changers in terms of average 
hourly earnings and degree of job satisfaction. To the extent that women 
move among jobs in order to improve their vrelfare, one would expect. 
Voluntary changes to be reflected in gains in one or both of these- aspects 
of work. Although not central to the majdr concern of this chapter, we. 
also inquire into the effects of \in701untary separations for those" women 
who were successful in finding other jobs. 

It is not immediately clear, however, how these questions ought to be 
explored. For example, during a period, in which average money wages are 
rising it is obviously not sufficient merely^ to ascertain^ whether job 
changers have experienced wage gains, for this would be too ^'easy'^ a test. 
On the other hand, a simple comparison of the current earnings of women ^ 
who have changed employers with those of women who haVe not would be 
plagued by the opposite bias, since we riave ^een that women with 
below-average earnings within an occupational category are more likely 
"^han others to change jobs. Conceptually the relevant, question ^is whether 
'the job changers are better off than they would have been had they not 
changed, , and this is a very difficult question to answer with the data 
at -hand . . . ' 

With respect to earnings," we have chosen to'address the question by 
comparing the percentage increase in hourly earnings of job changers and 
nonchangers over the period in question, controlling by means of multiple 
classification analysis for other factors that may influence changes in 
earnings — viz., race, occupational and geographic mobility, receipt of 
"training, and base-year average hourly earnings. This is tantamount to 
assming that the voluntary changers, on average, would have done 
relatively as well as the nonchangers had they remair^ed where they were.^ 
VJhile this is perhaps the most reasonable assump-bion .that one can make, it 
must be borne in mind that i-G is not particularly realistic for those who 
quit because of dissatisfaction with the rate at which"'their earnings were 
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rising or because *:hey fi^resaw a layoff. To investigate the effects of . 
mobility on Job r*at Ir.fac!'- ion we. employ essentially the same model', except , 
*hat ^jxten* of job sa'iisfaction in the base year, rather than l:^ase-year 
earnings is uced a3 a control. The question here is how job changers 
compare with nonchangers in the proportion who are highly satisfied with 
^helr 197": Jobn. i 

Overall, women who made voluntary Job changes between 1969 and 197I 
appear to have enjoyed a payoff in terms of average hourly earnings 
; Table T-S)? although , the advantage is Cv.v'^fined excllisively to women who 
were employed part-time in one or both years (Tables 7A-3a and 3b). For 
the t'otal 3'ampies the (adjusted) increase over the two-year period was 
20 percen-*- for those employed in the same job both years, as compared 
with, 26 percent for those who voluntarily changed employers and ik percent 
einon^ ^.hose v^hose Jc;b changes were involuntary. Among the women employed 
full ime at both survey dates, however, relative increases in hourly 
earnings were virtual ly' identical among all three categories (Table 7A-3a)j 
In the ease of women who worked fewer thaxi 35 hours per week in one or both 
years, *ht relative wage increase experienced by the. voluntary Job changers 
was almost *wlce as hi^jh as that of women who did not change employers'. * 

On "he criterion of Job satisfaction (Table 7.^)3 voluntary Job changers 
did no better ^han those who remained with the same employer. Almost 
identical -'adjusted) proportions of both these categories were highly 
satisfied in 1971, controlling for degree of satisfaction in 1969 and other 
relevant factors. On the other hand, the involuntary Job changers were 
significantly worse off. Only a little more than two-fifths of them 
expressed a high degree of satisfaction with their 1971 Job, in contrast 
with almost three-fifths of those who had stayed with the same employer. 



V SWARY kW^ CONCLUSIONS 

Six out of ten employed women in their thirties and forties manifest • 
a wr-llingness to change employers for a higher wage rate. As many as an 
eighth of employed v^omen in that age group actually made a voluntary change 
of employers over the two-year period 1969-1971. This chapter 'has explored 
the factors associated with variations in the propensity to change Jobs and 
* in victual movement. It has also addressed the question whether volu|itajy 
movement has tended to imprc ;e the hourly earnings and the Job satisfaction 
of mobile women. 

Propensity to Change Jobs ^ 

Although most- women in our sample show a disposition to be mobile, 
there is neverth^eless considerable variation in their mobility propensity 
3 according to their personal characteristics and circumstances, the degree 
of satisfaction they express with their current Jobs, and how long they 
have held them. To begin with, thfere is a difference between black and 
white women in this respect. Other things equal, blacks are more likely" 
than whites to indicate a willingness to change employers for higher pay. 
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Table 7.3 



Unadjusted and Adjusted Percentage Changes in Average Hourly 
Earnings, 1969to 1971, by Comparative Job "Status and Selected 
Other Characteristics'^ 

MCA results (F-ratios in parentheses) 



Characteristic 



Number of 
respondents 



Total/ saigple {l^.^6**)' ^ 
• R ^ = 0.117 

Comparative job st-atus, 1969-1971 (3-57*) 

Same employer . _^ 

Voluntary job change / , 

Involuntary job change 
Race (1.88) 

White 

Black 

Comparative occupation category , 
1969- 197 I (0.67) 

Same 3-digit code 

Different 3-digit code . 
Migrant status, 1969-1971 (0.75) 

Same 3MSA or county 
"Different SMSA or-county 
L raining, 1969-1971 (8.51**) 

fjome \> 

None 

Average t,iourly earnings , 196^ (i+6.25**) 
Less than $1.50 

. $I.50-$1.99 ' - 

.^2.00-$2.U9 

i2. 50-13.2^ 

^3;25 or more 
Comparative hours per vfeek "usually 
worked, a969-1971 ° (Q.20) 

Full-time, both' y^ars 

Part-time in one or both years ^ 



1,^32 

1,190 
175 
67 

1,010 
i+22 



990 
kk2 



1,392 
39 

327 
1,105 

169 
372 
327 
3li+ 
250 



1,125 
203 



Percent 
change 
(unadjusted)' 



20. i+ 

r 

19.0 
31.5 
15.3 

20. i+ 
20.6 



19.2 
23.0 

20.2 
27.3 

22.3 
19.9 

59.8 
18.8 
19.3 
ii+.9 
12.7 



18.9 
25.^ 



Percent 
change 
(adjusted) 



20. i+ 

20.0 
26.0 
13 .8 

20.9 
17.0 



1'9.9 

21:5 

20.2 
26.5 

25.^ 
19.0 

60.2 
18.9 
19.6 
15.1 
11.6 



20.1 
21. i+ 



■Ay 



Significant at a ^ .05. 

SigniflcaAu at a ^ .01. • 
a Adjusted for the ^ effects of all the variables shown in the stub of the table, 
b Universe consists of respondents employed as wage and salary -workers in 

nonagricultural' and nondomestic service jobs in the survey weeks of 1969 

and 1971. 

c The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 
^ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported. 
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Table 7- 



Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Pfoportions of Respondents^ Highly 
Satisfied with their Jobs, 1972, by Comparative Job Status 
and Selected Other Characteristic^ 

MCA results (P- ratios in parentheses ) 



'^haracterlrt ic 



rotal sample (15.68^^) 



R ^ - 0.1,05 




Comparative job, status, I969-I971 (2.97^) 



3 ame emp loy e r 
Voluntary Job change 
Involuntary job chp^nge 

Job satisfaction, I969 (72 •67^) 
' Liked job very much r 
Otljer 

riA ■ ^ 

Race (1.36) 
Whites 

. Blacks ' ^ 

'' Comparative occupa.t ion 
category 1969-1971 (oTOl) 
Same 3-digit 
. Different 3-digit 

Migrant status, 1969^1971 ^ (O.32) 
Same SMSA or county. 
Different SNISA ot county 

; Training, 1969-1971 (^-Ok^) . 
•^"Same . " , ^ 
^ None 

' Comparative .hours ''per week usually 
'worked , 1969^ 197 1 ^ ( 0 . ^7 ) 

Pull- time 5 both years 

Part-tiirje in one or both years ' 



r 



Number of 
respondents 



1.381 



1,152 

167 
62 



^53 
83 



950 

335 
l,0i+.6 



1,072 
287 



Percent 
highly 
satisfied 
(unadjusted) 



57.5 



59.2 

53.> 
39.9. 

68.5 
3^.0 
65.7 



58.5 
50.7 



58.7 
55.0 

57.7 
53.7 

65.2 
55.1 



57.9 
55.6 



Pet-'cent 
hi-ghly 
satisfied 
(adjusted)^ 



57.5 



58. U 

57.3 
i+3.6 

68 ."0 
35.1 
65. i+ 



58.1 
53-6 



57.7 
57.3 

57.6 
55.8 

62-. 5 
56.0 



57.8 
56.2 



* Significant ■ at (y ^ .05. ^ * 

** Significant at ^ .Ol. ^ ' • _ . 

a Adjusted for the effects- of all the variables shovm in the stub of ^he table. 

iTor method of adjustment,, see. text. ' • . ' 

b Universe consists of respondents employed as wage and salary workers in ' 

nonagricultural aod nondomestic service Jobs d,n the survey weeks of 1969 and 

1971. ^ ' » 

c The small .number of cases for which information on the variable was not 

ascertained were included in the analysis but are not" reported. * ° 
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Tenure in current job bears a; substantial inverse relationship to mobility 
propensity, as does degree of job satisfaction. Family status is also an ^ 
important ^determinant of the propensity to change jobs. Women who are iiot..'^ 
currently Married and who have no children' under l8 living, in the household 
ha ve">agher mobility propensities than those living with husbands and/or^ 
children. -Finally, part-time workers have substantially lower propensities 
to changQ jobs , in response to wage differentials than full-time woi^kers, 
presumably- because the former are more likely than the latter to have 
special requirements concerning hours and/or location of work. 



Vol-jntary Mobility, 1969 to 1971 



3y and large, the pattern of actual voluntary 'movement that occurred 
-between I.969 and ^971 was consistent with the propensity factors that have 
been described, although there is also evidence of the effect of variations 
in opportunity for movement. The factors most strongly associated with, 
the likelihood of a voluntary job change. oyer the two-year .period are the 
tenulre the woman^had in her I969 job and the degree of job satisfaction 
she' had e.xpressed in the earlier year. Other things equal, women with 
less than a year of service in 1969 were five times as likely as those 
wf^.h 15 years of service to have changed employers by 1971* Also, again 
controlling for other factors, the minority of women expressing some 
dLssatisfaction wlththeir 1969 jobs had. mobility rates three times as 
high as, those who had reported the highest degree of . satisfaction with ^/ 
their Jobs .' Family status is not' rela)^ed to actual mobility as i b Is to 
mobility propensity, which has led us to speculate that the greater 
likelihood among nonmarried women of job changes related to career 
considerations may be counterbalanced by the greater likelihood among 
married womefi of j.ob changes' re latedjto their roles as wives and mothers. 

The significant inverse relationship between actual mobility rates . 
and age, jj^uxtaposed with the finding that older women in our sample have/ 
'rdobLilty propensities at least as high as younger women, suggests j:hat 
opportunities for movement may be more^ limited for olden than for younger 
women even within the- rather narrow age .range of the sample. Also, th'^ 
fact that/b'lack wom^n have significantly higher mobility propensities 
than whitW, while 'the (nonsignificant) differences in mobility rates are 
in the opposite direction,/sugge&ts 'more limited labor market opportunities 

. for black than for white women. Neither of the other two measures of 
opportunity for movement that have heen available to us shows, a 
statistically significant relation to mobility. The educational attainment 
of women relative to others in their occupational category is not related 

* to their, mobility rates. On the other hand, the likelihood of a voluntary 
.j«)b change does appear ^to be inversely related to the'average hourly 
earnings of a woman^ relative to, others in her occupational category, 
..although the ^relationship narrowly fails the formal test of / statistrcal 
significance. ^ „ ' 
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The Payoff / to Voluntary Movement 

N ^ ' / ' ' ' 

The voluntary job changes made by members of the sample between 1969 
and 1971 appear to have paid off in higher earnings than the women would 
likelj have received had they remained with their I969 em[ployers, althQUgh 
this pattern is discernible* only for women employed part time in one or 
both years. Overall, voluntary movers enjoyed an average relative increase 
in hourly earnings about 6 percentage points higher than that , accruing to 
women who did not change jobs." . On the other hand, women who were separated 
involuntarily from their I969 employers and who were reemployed by 1972 
experienced an increase in earnings 6 percentage points lower than that 
yrained by workers who remained with the Game employer. There is no ^ 
.evidence that the voluntary movers gained in terms of overall satisfaction 
wi^.h their jobs; however^ the involuntary changers were substantially 
worse off. 

Conclus ion - - 



The evidence presented in this chapter leaves lit'tl^ doubt that 
employed women; in their late thirties and forties tend to be responsive to 
labor market forces in the manner postulated by economic theory. While the 
six- tenths of 'the employed members of the sample who manifest a propensity 
to change jobs for higher wages may at first blush appear, to be an 
inexplicably low proportion, -it can be put into perspective by noting that 
the corresponding fraction of men in their fifties and -early sixties -is 
less than halif, while among young men in their early twenties in I966 it 
wa-s f iv.e--sixt|hs Thus, while our data do not permit precise sex 
comparisons, ,the dif|*erences between the women under consideration here and 
older ^nd youpger groqps offmen appear to be entirely consistent with what 
would te expe(2ted on the basis of differences in age^alone, 
) ' ., - 

' ' There Is', to be sure, some evidence that the responsiveness of women 
to wage diff e|*entials may to some extent be constrained by the requirements 
of their non-4abor-market roles as wives and mothers, since mobility 
..proper^ity ap|)ears to be somewhat ' lower among women who are currently 
filling those [r^les than among women who are'not. Nonetheless, this should 
not dbscure the fact that both the mobility propensity and actual mobility 
of the total g;roup of women are Influenced by substantially the same kinds 
of'fac^tors th4t are significant for men. . 

Thus, from a policy perspective, aside from combating whatever sex 
discrimination may exist, there is no i^eason' to believe' that labor market 
policies relatjlng to mobility should be any different — or any less 

women than for men/ Specifically, evidence 'that only a ■ 
e potentially moljile women actually make a voluntary job' 

for the imporcance of improving ]a.bor m£.rket informatioy{. 

/ 

' / 
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':he strong inverse relationship, between age and mobility, • in the face, of 
th-i absende of age differences in the propensity to move, suggests the 
n-iied for improving employment opportunities for women in. their forties 
and older, ^Finally, the lower- than-average mobility rates of black women . 
despite their higher- than-average propensity to move suggests thaf equality 
.:;f opportunity in the la.bor market has not yet been achieved for black 
women. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONCmSIONS^ 



Although all of the studies in this volume address issues relating 
to the labor market behavior and experience of women in their thirties 
and forties 5 they do not fit neatly into a single topical or analytical 
.framework, and are therefore difficult to siommarize and synthesize. 
Fortunately, a systematic summary is not necessary, for the concluding 
. section of each study highlights its findings- and discusses their 
implications. Nevertheless, there is some merit in taking a panoramic' 
^view of the analyses contained in the preceding chapters to see what broad 
generalizations they appear to support. That is the purpose of this brief 
concluding chapter. 

It needs to be emphasized at the outset that the bindings of these 
studies relate to a particular cohort of women over a particular period 
"oftime. While for ease of exposiTtion authors have occasionally us.ed $uch 
generic terms as "women" or "married women," their evidence relates only 
to those women who were betw,een the ages of 35 and ^9 at the end of the 
five-year period covered by the detailed work histories. As the 
introductory chapter has jmde clear, ^ not only are these women at 
particular stages of the ;iife cycle, but they are also to some extent 
products of the social milieus in which they developed and reached 
maturity. Hence, their behavior- is not necessarily representative of the 
behavior of older or younger women at the same period of time; neither is 
it necessarily predictive of the behavior of women who will attain the 
same age a decade hence, for they will have been influenced by a different 
social environment. 

For this particular cohort of women, the five years from 1967 to 1972^^ 
was a period of increasing labor force activity and of general improvement' 
in labor market position for those who participated.^ Labor force 
participation increased as many of the women became free of the 
responsibility of caring for young children and as their attitudes became ; 
more favorable toward- market work by married women with children. Among . 
those at work, full-time employment became more prevalent... Most of the 
women' who were "in the labor force at both dates perceived that they had 
progressed during the period, probably reflecting the substantial 
increa&es in ^eal earnings that occurred, especially among those who were 
continuously employed. ... 



By- Herbert S. Fames 
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-n^r- ha^ been considerable stability in the labor force status of _ 
-ne women both during the 'five-year period from 196? to 19.72 and over their . 
In^'r- wo>-k^ng lives. ?or instance, of those employed in 196?, four-fiftns 

also employed -in 1972, and of those out of the- labor force in the 
-ar-lier year two-thirds were also out at the end of th? period.:! Similarly, 
i--'^Yrn marital and child-status categories there is a strong- relationship 
b--rf^-n the degree of- labor force activity at one period of the woman s 
l-v.(p.e.., between marriage and birth of first child) and another (e .g. , 
b--./een birth of first child and 196?).^ ITiese relationships reflect the 
►•a- ^hat many of the factors that condition labor force participation 
:^du''a-^onal attainment and "tastes") are more or less invariable 
vir'nme. They probably also reflect the. fact that women with extensive 
experience in an early period command higher wage rates and thus have ■ 
greater incentive to (continue to) work in a later period., 

^ minority of ' the''' women have established "careers" in the sense of 
hav-m- worked ^n the same or in related occupations for as much as 
-hrp- fourths of the time since leaving school. 5 This proportion is as 
hi^h as one- haLf among the never-married (witho\-.t children) , about 
one-^^hird a.^ong" t¥e^ever-married- without children,- 1^^^ 7 Percent 

amw ^he -ever-married with children. However, irrespective of whether 
-h-y^have careers in this sense, married women who are employed make 
substantial contributions to family income. On average, the earnings of 
white women account for one-fourth of total annual fami ly^ income . In 
black families the corresponding proportion is one- third. 

Ih- importance of marital status in accounting for variation in . 
labor ^^orc- mrticimtion of women is well understood. Without making a 
systematic effort to do so, the studies reported in thrs volume have 
produced evidence indicating that other aspects of labor market experience 
and behavior also reflect differences in marital and/or child status. 

instance, Women who ultimately married-irrespective of whether they 
k^d children-ended their . schooling earlier . than those who remained single. 
Mrireover, controlling for education, married women were not as likely as 
Vh^^n^ver-married to have moved up the occupational ladder since their 
firs- "job. '7 It is important to note that the, full extent of the 
d'sadvanta.Te suffered by married women in this respect is probably not 
■^aptuvod bv the data, since the. analysis was confined to women who v:.re 
-np^oyed in both 1967 and 1971, as well as after leaving school. 



Married women have also been shown not to fare as well as single 
women in improving the! 2;^ earnings as the result of migration.^ While 
t;Qtal family earnings of migrants tend to increase more than for 
nonmigrants , this occurs simply because the relative earnings gain -^f 
the migrant husband generally more than compensates for the relative loss 
experienced by his wife. Finally, the propensity to change jobs in ^ 
response to perceived wage differentials is weaker among married women 
and among those with children than-^among non-married women without 
children, presumably reflecting the- constraining influence of the 
presence of .husbands and/or children. 9 Needless to say, these findings 
do not imply labor market discrimination against married as compared with 
single wdmen; nor do they necessarily mean that marriage impedes upward 
mobility for women with given degrees of attachment to the labor force. 
The evidence is equally consistent with the -hypothesis that women with 
strong labor market and career orientations are less likely to have 
married than -those who wished to emphasize other roles. ^ 

The studies ^in this volume also demonstrate that, irrespective of 
marital status, the degree of success that women enjoy in the labor market 
is- -subs tant ially related to the extent - of their pre vious investments in 
human c3tapital. To take the mosc obvious example, the number of years of 
school a woman has completed briars a substantial positive relationship 
with her earnings in 1972,"^^ vith the socioect)nomic status of her first 
Job after leaving school, -^-^ with the extent of her upward occupational 
mobility between 1 er first and 1967 jobs and over the five-year period, . 
between 1967 and 1972,^^ and with the likeliKood of her having pursued a 
career. ^3 Like education, training also contributes to labor market 
success. Women who have participated in training programs outside of c 
regular school are - more likely than comparable women without such 
training to have pursued careers to .have experienced upward occupational 
mobility, 15 and to enjoy high current earnings. -^^ 
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Extent of work experience also bears a positive relationship to 
le/el of earnings. In ^his case, however, the findings of Chapter IV 
iniicate that facile generalizations about the effect of "on-the-job 
training" (work experience) on 'earnings are likely to be misleading. 
Among; women in occupations requiring high or moderate levels of skills, 
current earnings are indeed related to the extent of life-time work 
experience; for women in jobs requiring little or.no skill, however, 
only very recent experience appear? to be influential. 

Analysis of women's earnings within skill categories of occupations, 
Inciientally, also provides some interesting insights into the character 
of typically female occupations. It is well known that "female" 
occupations tend, on average, to be both less skilled and lowers-paid thaft 
"male" occupations. It is' important to know, however, whether the 
earnings differentials simply reflect the. skill differentials or -whether 
they persist even when skill level is controlled. The answer to this 
question apparently differs depending ujpon the broad skill category of 
Jobs one examines'. Within the highest skill category . of occupations, 
serving in a typii^ally female occupation carries no earnings penalty- when 
skill requirements of jobs are similar. However, in occupation categories 
requiring only moderate or low skill levels, being in a typically female 
occupation has a negative effect on earnings net of skill requirement. 

Along with the factors that measui'e their relative' productivities , 
women's "tastes" and attitudes also bear strong relationships to their 
labor market behavior. Specifically, if a woma.n has "liberat.ed" views 
on the propriety of labor market ;participation by the mothers of young 
children, she "is more likely to have pursued a career, -^9 and, if employed, 
is more likely to make child care arrangements involving care by persons 
otber than family, members. ^0 perception Qf a^ favorable attitude 

toward her working- on' the part of her husband ailso beai*s a positive 
relationship to the likelihood that the woman wi'll have pursued a career-. 

In virtually every respect that has been examined by the studies in 
this volume, black /Women fare less well than white women. One expects to 
find gross racial differentials, of. course; as a result of the* relative 
disadvantage of blacks in, the characteristics (e.g., education) that 
affect labor market position. But the inferior labor market position of 
black* women persists even when these factors are controlled as fully as 
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possible with the data 'at hand. Thuf , there was a net racial difference 
in the socioeconomic status of the jobs women took after leaving school; 
moreover, blacbwomen were less likely than white to move up the 
occupational ladder between then ^rjd 19673 other things equal. ^-^ Finally, 
even during the five-year period 1967-1972;^ black women were less likely 
to experience upward mbj^ij-ity than white women, other things bein^g equal. 

In the context of interfirm mobility, black women are no more likely 
"-.o make interfirm shifts than white women, despite the fact the^t they 
have a significantly higher propensity to do so, v^^ich may reflect their 
more limited opportunities. The only encouraging finding with .respect to 
racial differences is that black women enjoyed greater relative increases 
in hourly and annual earnings than white wdmen enjoyed during the five-year 
period covered by the surveys, so that the black-white differential shrank 
from 1.27 to 1.10 in the case of hourly earnings and from 1.26 to I.16 in 
the case of annual earnings .23 - - 

The evidence presented in most of the chapters suggests that the 
labor market behavior of women in their thirties and forties is consistent, 
by and large, with what- would be expected on the basis of economic theory. 
'The relative occupational position and the relative earnings of a woman 
are related to the same kinds of factors that operate for men. (it should 
be understood that the reference here is to the occupational position or 
earnings relative to other women in the same age category. Nothing in 
the volume permits us to say anything about the issue of sex discrimination 
in employment.) Moreover, both the propensities to make' job changes and 
. ,the actual changes made^by women are influenced by substantially the same 
set of factors that are significant for men. 2^ 

Thus , from a policy perspective--beyond combatting whatever sex 
discrimination may exist and enhancing labor market options by continuing, 
to expand the availability of child care service — there is no reason to 
believe that labor market policies relating to, women should be any 
different from--or any less important than--for men. For example, the • 
fact that only a fraction of potentially mobile women actually ^make 
voluntary job changes argues for the improvement of labor market information. 
The strorg inverse relationship between age and mobility, despite the absence 
of age differences in the propensity to move, suggests the need for improving 
employment opportunities for women in their forties and older. Finally, 
the numerous indications of unequal labor market opportunities for black - 
women point to the importance of continued efforts to, combat racial , 
discrimination. ^ 



^■^PP- 75, 79. 
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p. 82. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES 



Tables in this Appendix h.aye been cited at relevant 
points in the text. The ^initial number of each -table ' 
indicates the chapter. to which it relates. 

In these and all other tables in this volme, 
counts of individuals a|*e shown in terms of number of 
sample cases rather than weighted population estimates. 
However, all calculations (percentages, means, 
regressions) are b^sed'pn weighted observations. 

In aJLl ipercentage distributions , .cases for which no 
information was obtained are excluded from the totals. 
' Percentage distributions may not add up to 100 percent 
because of roundirig. However, where numbers of sample 
cases do not add to their indicated -totals , the difference 
is attributable (unless otherwise noted) to cases for 
which no information was obtained and/or to rounding. 
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Unfavorable 




Total or average 
Favorable 
^ Ambivalent 
Unfavorable ' 
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Table U-6 



Respondent's Perception of Husband's Attitude tov^ard Her Working, 
■ by Respondent's Labor Force Status and Race: 196? and 1972®' 

(Percentage distributions) - ... 



Husband ' s J attitude 


196? ■ 


1972 


Employed as 
wage and 
salary vrorker . 
1967 and 1972 


Out of labor 
force 1967 
and 1972' 


Employed as 
wage , and 
salary worker 
1967 and 1972 


Out of labor 
. force 19S7 . 
' " and 1972. 


. . ~ ■ ^ _ . . 

Number of respondents 
Total percent 
Likes very much ' 
Ifikes somewhat 
Undecided 
Dislikes somewhat 
Dislikes very much 


.•'WHITES 


-100 . 
28 

27 
28 ■ 
ii+ 
3 


1,012^ . 
100° ' 

.5 . 
8 

ii+ ■ 

22 

51 


Glh 
100 
27 

30 ■ 
27 

12 . - 
3 


1,012 
100 
' 5 ■ 
, . 8 
23 
25 
39'" 



BLACKS 



Number of respondents 
Total percent ~ 
Likes very much 
Likes somewhat 

tFndecided . i- 

D is likes somewhat 
Dislikes very much 



271 
100 

3h- 
22 
-23^ 
17 

h 



I3h 


271 


. I3h 


100 


100 


. 100 


li+ 


. ,31 


■ 8 


.12 


27 


16 


-22 - 


26 


2k 


11 


13 


. 21 


i+1 


3 


32 



Respondents juarrie'd, spouse present, 1967 and 1972, who were either eii:5)loyed 
as wage and salary workers in both 1967 and 1972 survey weeks or vere out of 
the labor -^^arce in both survey weeks. See Table. IA-2, note a. 
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Table lA-7. labor Force Participation Rates , by Age and Race:' Survey 
• . - • . , Weeks 1967 to 1972^ 



Age,- 1967' 


Number of 
respondents 
interviewed 

all years 


1967 


1969 


' 1971 


1972^ 




WHITES 




Tot a 1 or a verac:^ 

. 30-3^ 

" 35-39 
kO-kh 


3,15U ^ 
1,012 ' 
■ 955 
1,1^+7 


1+7.1 

1+6.9 
50.5 . 


■ 1+6.1+ 
1+2.2 

• 1+6.6 

• 1+9.-8 


55.0 
51.8 
.56.8 
> 55.9 . 


55.; 8 
53.6 
56.3 
•'57.2 ' 




BIASKS" ■ 


Total. or average 

30- 3U 

35-39 

ho-hk 


1,176 
365 
387 
1+21+ 


67.5 
62.6 
■70.1+ 
69.2 


60.1 

57.1+ 
61.1+ 

61.5 


■ 65.5 
61+. 1+ 
65.2 
66.9 


63.1+ 
61.1+ 

63-. 1 .. 
65.6 ■ 



a ' See Table lA-2, note a . 



Table lk-& -Labor Force Participation Rates-,— by--Age ^d-^Ba-ce-: — Surv^ey^ 
Weeks 1967 to 1972: Ever Married and Never-Married Women 
.Without Children, as of 1972^ " 





Number of 






♦1 




Age , 1967 V, ■ 


respondents 
interviewed 
all years 


1967 


1969 


1971 


1972 




WHITES 


Total or- average 
3O-3I+ " 
35-39 . - 
" 1+0- 1+1+' 


570 
106 
1I+I+ 
320 ' 


71.1 
81.7 
73.5 
, 66.6 


70.6 
76.7 
■ 77.2 
65.6 ■ 


71.3 
- 79.3 
7I+.6 
67.3 


69.5 
76. -9 
71.9 
66.2 




' - \ BIACKS 


Total or -average 
30-31+ ' 

35-39° ° 
1+0- 1+1+' 


251+ 
•. h3 
62 
1I+7 


76.1+ 
71.3 
83.1+ 
75.1 


67.1+ 
• 73.9 
71.2 

■61+. 3 


. 71.5 
83.5 
66.8 
70.1 


67.7 
72.2 

69.3 
65.9 



a ,See Table' lA-2, note a. 
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Table lA-11 • Number .of Weeks Unemployed, I972, by I966 and by Race' 

, (Percentage distributions) " - . 



Number of weeks 


Number of 
resppndents 


Vertical 


Number of weete 


unemp loyed 


in 1971 


unemployed in 
1966 \ ■ ' 


percentage ^ 
distribution 


Total 
perceht 


- None 


1-1+ 


5- 11+ 


15 or- 
more , 




WHITES - 


\ - 

• Total 'or average, 
None 

15 or more 


/_ l,Ul8 
'1,282 - 

71 

38 ■ 
.27 


100 

90- 

:3 
2 


100 

ioo 

100 
100 
100 


89 

■ 90. 
85 
79 

■ 71 


k 

. if 
7 
■ k 
k 


3 / 
3 

-If 
1^ 
■ 13 


k 
3 
k 
•6 

12 




BIACKS 


Total or average 
None 

5-1!^ 
15 or more 


728 
612 

-28 


ioo ■ 
86 

5 

3 T "^ ^ 


, 100 
. 100 
.100 
100 
^ 100 


87 
89 
■72 
.83 
77 


6 
6 
11 
12 

■ 3 


- 3 
9 

k 


3 

3^ 

7 
2 

17 



a Respondents who were in the labor force at least one week in each period^__ 
Data relate to calendar year 1966 and to the period between the 1971 and 1972^^ 
interview. See Table 1A.-2 , note a. 
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Table lA-12 - Respondent ' s Perception of Progress during Past Five Years, 

^ ' by Age and Race^ 

' * ■ (Percentage distributions ) .. 



Age 


Number of - 
respondents 


Total 
percent 


^ "Progressed" 


"Held own" 


"Moved, 
^backward" 




" • ■ ■ . WHITES - 


Total or average 

.. 35-39 
hO-W ■ 
1+5-^9 


. .1,218 
351 
381-- 

hoe 


100 

100 
- 100 
■ 100 


■60 
63 
59 

57 ■ ' 


37 - 
33: 

37 ■ 
39 


h . 
- . -k - ' 

%' 




BLACKS ' . . 


Total or average 

35-39 
ho-kk 


620 

• 183 
207 

230 ,.. 


100 
100 
- 100 

100 


. -50 . . 

5^. ■ 
50 


k6 
h2 

■/ hS 
■ ..5° 


W 

k. ■ 



■v'"a Res^^on(ients in the' labor force in- the 1967 and 1972 s^urvey weeks . See 
Table l^A-g, note a. . " 



Table LA- 13 Comparative Number of Hours Worked, .Survey Weeks I967 and 
. , 1972, by Race^ • 

(Percentage distributions . 



Race 


\ 

Number of 
respondents 


Total 
percent 


Full-time , 
1967 and 
• 1972 


Full-time 

1967, ^ 
part-time 

1972 . 


. Part-time 

1967, 
full-time 

1972 


Part- time 
1967 and 
1972 ■ 


^^^?hites 
Blacky 


837 ' 
■ U61 


. 100 
100 ■■ 


. 51 


10 
lU 

J ' 


2U ; 


. 12 . 
■ 16 



a Re spond'eirtK employed as wage and salary workers at the times of the 1967 
, 1972 survey\^ks. See Table lA-2, note a. ' .. 
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■-^able Real Average Hourly Earnings (May 1972 Dollars), by Age 

and Race: -196T, 19693 1 97 i,' arid 1972 • . , 

"Respondents Employed aa VJage and Salary Workeis in All Years' 



♦ 

Age \ _ 


Number of 
respondents 


1967 


1969 


1971 


s 

1972 


Percent 
increase., . 
1967-1972 ' 








WHITES -. 






*' '^o+'a-l or avtirae^e 
= 35-39 . ' " 


, 7-30 

189 ' 
. 237 
■", 30U ■ 


$e.83 
2.82 
2.82 


$3.09 

3j=a^ 

■3.09 

3.07 


$3.21 

'X3..28 
3;? 5 
3.13. 


$■3.3^ 

3.29 
3.U1 

3.30 


18.- ' 

. 17 
21 

■ 16 ; 








BIACKS 


\ 




Total or average 
35-39 . 

Wo-hk <• ^ . 
1+5-^9 


■ 95 " 
113 
13^ 


2.39 

2". 30 
2 A3 
•2 A3 


2.70 
2.58 
2.81 

2.69 


2.8k 
2.80 
2.80 

2,. 92 


3.00- 

• 3.06 
2.96 
3.00 


26 

X ■ 33 
22 
. 23 



a* See Table lA-25 note a. . V ' 



-"abi-^ IA-18' Mean Real-Atinual Wage and Salary Income in 197I Dollars, 
" . by Age and Race: 1966,. 1968, 1970, and 1971^ 



Age 


'Number of . 
respondents 


1966 


. 1968 


1970 


1971 


■ Percent 
change, 
1966-1971 


Total or average 

'' 35-39^ 
. UO-UU - 
U5-U.9 . 

Total .or average 
35-39 

. U5-U9 • 


■ ■ - ' '■ whites" z 


705 

181, • 

23U 

290 


$U,.8l7 
h,k33 

5,oUi 


$■5,680 
5,570 
5,585 
5,830 


$5,859 
5,70U 

5,9^^ 
.5,883 


|6,238 
6,018 
6,296 
.6,325 


29 
■ 3^^ 
32 ■ 

25 


BIACKS 


390 ' 
106 
■ 132 
• 152 


3,828 

3,711 
3,698 

•i^,Q33 


^.,503 
k,k21 
^,579 
^,h93 


5,007 
1^,953 
^,977 
5,071+ 


•5,369 
5 , 1^2 ^ 
5,^93' 
5,^25 


Uo 

39 

■h3 
35 . '. 



a Respondents employed as wage and salary workers in all survey weeks - 

•See Table note a.- ' ^ 

\) Two data cases Mve been removed from this -age category and from' the 

total because of obvious >• key^ptiiach errors. . 
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Table UA-I Regressions Relating Average Hourly Earnings to Human 
Capital Variables, Sex- Type of Occupation", and^Control 
Variables for Women in the MEDIUM SKILL Category: 
Whites and Blacks . . 





. ^WHITES 


. STACKS 


Variable 


Regression 
coefficient 


t-ratio 


Regression 
coefficient 


t-ratio 


. .EDUCATION 
EVER TRAIN 

• TEMJRP 
YEARS WORKED 
WEEKS WORKED 
FEMOCC 

• . SKILL 5 


0,027 
0.061 
0,008 
0,011 
0,002 
-0.107. 
■ . 0.099 


3,62** 

1.97* 
3.02** 

4.93** 

1+.93** 
-3,00** • 

3.23** 


0.029 
O.III+ 
0.005 

n nm 
— u . uu± 

-0,002 

0.007 

0,097 


2 ,11* 

.1,71*^ 
1,08 

n pii 

>2.00^ 

0.10 
. 1.55 


Control variables : 
BAD HEALTH 
PRIVATE 
SOUTH 
SIZE 

PART-TlME 
COLBAR 
CONSTANT , 


0,025 
. -O.O6I+ 

-0,01+3 
0,00005 

-0.033 
0,089- 
. °l+,76 ■ 


0.53 
-1.85* 

-1.1+7 

1+.52** 
-0.90 

2.68** 
■1+2.80** 


0,089 

-0.11+3' 
-0,2l+0 

O.OOOOI+ 
-0,278 

0,187 

5.68 


.1.11 
^2rU0^^ 

2.20:>^ 

-2.31^ 
3.5B^ 

21.16^^- 


R= • 


0.352 


0,570 


F- ratio 


17.20 




11,52 


Number of sample cases 


388 




101+ 



^ Significant at ^. .05, f-t^il test. 
Significant at a ^ .01, l-^ail test. 
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Table 6A-2 • Probability of .Family Migration, 196? 1972,- by Wife's 
Job Tenure and Presence of School-Aged Children 



Presence of 
^v^hildren, aged 
16-18 in 
f ami ly 


No children 
aged 6- 18 


. Any children . 
aged 6- 18 ^ ^ >- • • 


WifleJLs-J^iuira^^N,^-^ 

at 1967 job '^v. 






0 Years 




10. 7^ 


5 Years 






10 Years 


5.5I0 


h.kio 



Source: Calculated on the basis of regression coefficients in Equation 
{h). Table 6a-1/ 
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Table 6A-^3 Summary Statistics for Variables Used in Tables 6.3 and 6*. 5 



Variable . ' Mean Standard 

deviation 



Change in husband's labor market earnings 1966-I967 






(in dollars per year) 


3,^17 


3,551 


Husband's labor market' earnings 1966 (in dollars). 


, 8,556 


3,333 


Change In family's earnings I966-I97I (in dollars 




per year) 


^^,371 


3,932 
3,501 


Family's'. labor market earnings I966 (in dollars) 


9,7^+2 


Change in wife's weeks'- worked 1966-I97I 


6.0li ■ 


22.81 . 


.Wife's weeks worked 1966 


18.58 


22.83 


Migrants 1967-1971 (dymmy) . 


.077 


.267 


Migrants 1969-1971 (dummy) 


.028 


.i6i+ 


Multiple migrants (dummy) 


.006 


.077 


Intrafirm transfers (1968-1971)- 


.QI8 


.13^ 


Husband's education 


11.9 


3.0 


Husband's age, 1967 


39-9 • 


5.5 



0 
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Table 7A- La Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Full- Time Wage 
and Salary Workers^ with Propensity to Change Jobs, by 
Selected -Characteristics, 1972 

■ MCA results (F-ratios m parentheses) 



Characteristic - 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent 


Adj us ted 
percent 


Total sample (8.^U^^) 


•1,^37 • 


6U.0 


" 6U.0 


R ^ = 0.063 . ' , 






• Dl. 0 

6U.1 
65.6 


Age (Q,,78) 
35-39 


U29 
h86 
' 528 


.04.3 

6U.5 
63,5 * 


Race (2 A3) ' 
White 

Black ^ ,1 


1 mo 


70.0 


63 . 3 ' 
69.2 


Family status . (2 .88^) 

MSP, child(ren) under I8 
Non-MSP, child(ren) under I8 
MSP, no child(ren) under I8 
Nnn-MSP. no childfren) under I8 


672 

200 

313 
252 


65.5" 
67.6 
56.6 

67,8 ■ 


6U.3 
65.5 

58.5 
69.9 


Job satisfaction^ (15.38^^) 
Likea job very much 
Likes job somewhat 
Dislikes job . 


810 
533' 
9.1 


56.8 

72. u 

8U.U . 


57.^^ 

71.9 

82.1 


Tenure in 1972 job (11.17^^) 

Less than. 1 year 

1-5 years' 

6-9 years 
10- lU years 
15 years or more 


83 
352 
U07 

273 
322 


80.8 
73-. 0 
66.6 
56.2 
53.1 


79.1 
72.7 
66.5 
56.9 
... 53.^ 



* Significant at cv ^ .O5. . . ' • 

^^-significant at cv ^ .01. • 

a Adjusted 'for the effects pf all the variables shovm in the -stub of the 

table. F^or method of adjustment, see text, 
b Analysis confined to respondents employed as honagricultural and 
nondomestic wage and salary earners in 1972. ' > 

„ c The small number of cases for which information on the variable was no 
. ascertained were included in the analysis but not reported. 
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Table 7A-lb Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Proportions of Part-Time . 

Wage and Salary- Workers with Propensity to Change Jobs, 
. ■ by- Selected Characteristics 5 1972 

■ - 

MCA results (F- ratios in parentheses) " ' 



Characteristic 


Number of 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


respondents 


percent . 


percent 


Total sample (3.72^^) ^ • 




5^.1' 


5^.1 


R ^ ^ .0.079 - 








Age \^v,Li) 








35-39 


161 






1+0-1+1+ 


120 


51.7 - 


52.9 


1+5-1+9 


1^2 


57.7 


56 . 1 


Race (3. 40) 








White 




52. 5 




^ ' Black ■ ' 




78.1+ 


71,0 


Family status (2. 00*; - 








jyibJr, cniicn^ren; under 10 


0° 2cS2 


52 . 1 


52.7 


JNon-iVibr', cniicurenj under lo 


51. 


bl. 0 


57.1 


MSP, no child(ren) under I8 


58 


50.9 


51.2 


. Non-MSP, no child(ren) .under 18 


22 


d 


d 


Job satisfaction^ (3.88^^) 








Likes jbb very much 


2U7 


hi. 5 


lf7.8 


Likes job somewhat 


iki 


V >62.9 . 


63.5 


Dislikes job 1 


2k. 


d 


d , 










Tenure in 1972 job (5*6'5^') 








Less than 1 year 




56. U 


5^.5 


1-5 years 


163 


62.0 


62.0 " 


6-9 years 


128 


52.1 


53.2 


. 10- 1I+ years . 


37. 


52.8 


53.0 • 


15 years or more 


31' 


19.0 


17.6 



Significant at ^ .05. 

Significant at cy ^ .01. ' ^ ' 

a Adjusted for the effects of all the variables shown in the stub , of the ^ 

table; For method of adjustment, see text, 
b Analysis confined to respondents employed as nonagricultural and 

nondomestic wage and salary earners in 1972. 
c The small number of cases for which information, on the variable was not 

ascertained were included i-n the analysis but not reported, 
d Percentages not reported when less* than 2$ cases. ■ 
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Table 7A-2a 



Unadjusted and Adjusted-^ Proportions of Full- Time Workers 
Making Voluntary Job Change, 1969 to ^71, by Selected 
Characteristics 

MCA results' (F- ratios in. parentheses ) 



Characteristic 



Total sample . 
R ^ - 0.059 

Age, -1972 (5..28-^-^) 
35-39 

Race (1.86) 

' White . ' ' 

Black 

Fami ly. status , 1969 (0.l9) 
. MSP, child(ren) under 18 ' 
NoH-MSP, child(ren) under 18 ^ ^ 
MSP, no child(ren) under 18 
Non-MSP, no child(ren) under 18 
Job satisfaction , 1969 (8.12*-^) 
Likes job very .nji^qh ■ ^ ^ 

Likes job somewhat 
Dislikes .job ... - 
NA " . . ' 

Tenure in 1969 job (6.36-^'^) 
Less than 1 year 
1-5 years 
6-9 years 
10-1^. years 
15 years or more 
NA 

Relative educational attainment (I.68) 
, Mean minus 2+ years 
• Mean minus 1-1.9 years 
Mean + O.9 years 
Mean plus* 1-1. 9 years 
Mean plus 2+ years •* 
■ NA 

Relative hourly earnings, 1969 (l*93) 
Mean minus $1.00+/hour 
Mean minus $0.50 - $0.99/hour 
Mean + $0.^9/hour 
Mean plus $0.50 - $0.99/hour 
Mean plus $1.00/hour 
NA • ' 



Number of 
respondents 



Unadjusted 
percent ^ 



1,190 



321 

803 
387 

598 
196 

199 
197 

753 
358 
39 

ko 
135 

212 
236 

223 . 
233 
. 151 

lk2 
12k 
559 
135 
113 

k8 
167 
585 
129 

87 
17U 



10; 5 



15.5 

10.8 

■7-. 2 
10.7 

11.9 
11.7 

8.0 

-^7.7 

8.1 
13.2 
28.6 
16.0 

[22.5 
Ik. 2 
10.1 

6.9 
2.6 

13.7 

13.9 
iQ.k 

, 10. k 
1.1 
8.7 

15.2 

16.1. 

11.7 
^..5 
1.6 

.9,2 



Adjusted 
percent 



10.5 



15.1 
10 .°0 
■ 8.0 

11.0" 
7.6 ^ 

11.0 

10. U 

10.3 
9.2 

8.1 

13.^ 
29.^ 
ik.Q 

22.1 
12.6 
10.0 
8.1, 

11. k 

12.6 

17.^. 
9.9 
9.9 
6.9 
9.1 

13.0- 

ik.e 

11.0 

■ '?.k 

6.1 
10.7 



Significant., at a ^ .01. 
a See footnote' a, Table 7A-la. 
b ' See footnote b, Table 7A-la. 
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Table 7A-2b Unadjusted and Adjusted^ Propoi^tions of Part-Time Workers 

Making Voluntary Job Change 3 I969 to 197lj by Selected 
ChaTaetef istics \ , 

MCA results (F-ratios in parentheses) 





Number 'of 
respondents 


Unadju&^^.ed 
percent 


Adjus.ted 
percent 


'Total sample (I.50) 


33^ 


20.9 


20.9 


^ R ^ - 0.035 ■ , " 








'Age, 1972 (1.6S) 








... 35-39 


127 


26.9 


25.5 




98 


19.4 


"20.3 


i+5-^9 


- 109 


15.1 


15.9 


•Race (0.11) 








vmite 


271 


21.2 


21.1 


Black 


'63 


16.1 


18.3 


Family status, I9d9 (0*99 ) 
MSP3 child(ren) under lo 






20.2 


19.^ 


Non-MSP, child(ren) under lo 


kl 


22 .'9 


19; 8 ■ 


MbJrj no cnilcn^renj .under. 10 


36 


oil It 

24.4 


31.7 


Non-MSP, no child (ren) under I8 


ill 


c 




JOD satis lac bionj lyoy 








Likes Job very much 


1 on 


ID .d 


15 . 4 


Likes Job somewhat 


96 


26.9 . 


27.8 


Dis likes Job " ^ 


21 


C 


c 


NA . ' 


27 


22.3 


25.6 , 


Tenure , in 1969 Job* (3.61^) • 




Less than 1 year 


■ 35 


31.2 


31.8 


1-5 years 


107 


2k. 0 


■ 22. U 


6-9 years 


59 


.16.6 


15. i+ 


10-14/ years 




7.5 


•9.1 


15 years or more - .. 


29 


■ 2.1 


0.8 


NA ^ ' - 


. 70 . 


28.1+- ■ 


31.0 


Relative educational attainment (0. 85) 






Mean minus 2+ years 


3^ 


19.6 


12.9 


Mean minus 1-1. 9 years \ c - 


3^ 


14.8 


14.8 


Mean + 0.9 years • - . \ 


155 


21.7' 


21. U 


Mean plus 1-1.9 years \ 


50 


28.2 


29.2 


Mean plus 2+ years ^ - \ 


31 


1I+.8 


" 21.2 


m * 


30 


18.1 


17.^ 


Relative hourly earnings 3 1969 (l«08^ 








Mean minus $1.00+/hour 


31 


21.3 


21.8 


Mean minus $0.50 - $0.99/hour 


X ^ 52 


27.1 


•29.2 


Mean + $0.^i^-9/hour 


X 156' 


18.3 


IT -5 


Mean plus $0.50 - $p.99/hour 


\27 


28.3 


30.6 


Mean plus $1.00/hour 


18 




c 


NA 


50\, 


• 18.8 


I9.k 



Significant at o ^ .05. 

Significant at ^ .01. 
a See footnote a;. Table 7A-la. . . 

b See footnote b. Table 7A-la. ' " , \ ' 

c Percent not shown where base is smaller th^n 25 sample cases. 
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;ab Le 7A-2c' 



Unadjusted and! Adjusted^ Proportions of Respondents Making 
Voluntary Job Change, I969 to 197X,.by Selected Characteristics 
Respondents wi'th Stable Labor Force Attachijient° ^ 

MCA results (F- ratios in parentheses) 



Characteristic 



i'otal sample ik.20**) 



R-^ 0.056 ' : 

Age-< 1972 (5-36-^) 
35-39 ^ 
hO-kk 

Race (0.71) 
White • J ■ ■ o 

Black 

Family- status, 1969 (0.02) 
M£P, Chi Id (ren) -under I8 
Won-MSP, child(ren) under I8 
MSP, no child(ren) under I8 
Non-NBP, no child (ren) under I8 

Hours in 1969 job ^ (l.^2) 
Full-time ^ 
Part-time . , 

Job satisfa6tion, 1969 (8.71**) 
Likes job very much \ 
Likes job somewhat 
Dislikes job 

m - 

Tenure in I969 job (7-93'^) 
Less than 1 year 
1-5 -years 
6-9 years 

10- 11+ years ' " 
15 years or more 

M - 

Relative educational attainment (I.I7) 
Mean minus 2+ years 
Mean minus 1-1.9 years 
Mean + 0.9 years 
Mean plus 17^1-9 years 
Mean plus 2+ years 
rm . 



Number- of 
respondents 



1,^13 



U52 
550 

985 
U28 

770 
217 
"216 
210 

i,i09. 
283 

^ 890'' 

UlO' 

53 
■ 60 

157 
286 
27^ 
2U5 
2U8 
203 

' 162 
152 
659 
16U 
°lU2 
13^ 



Unadjusted 
percent 



10.8 



15-8 

11.3 
6.8 

11.0 
9.6 



11. 
12. 

o7. 
8. 

9. 
16. 

8. 

Ik. 



9 

.1 
■ 7 
.k 

.3 
,1 

,2 
.5 



27-0 
13.1 

20.5 
15.7 
8.5 
6.3 
2.0 
16.2 



13-7 
Ik. 9 
10.2 

13.1 
7-7 
7.6 



Adjusted 
percent^ 



10.8 



Ik. 6 

10.9 
8.0 

11.1 
"9.0 

,;lo.8 
11.1 
10. k 
11.1 



10. 
13. 



8.2* 

lk.7 



25. 
11, 



20.7 
13.8 
8.5 
.7.k 
k.l 
lk.8 

12.5 
13.8 
11.0 
11.8 
7.k 
6.9 



Table continued on next page. 
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Table 7A-2c continued • 



Characteristic 


Number of 
respondents 


Unadjusted 
percent ■ 


Adjusted 
percent^ 


Relative hourly earnings, 19^9 (1^02 ) 


70 

201 

682 • 

1^0 
^100 [ 
.220 


•11.9 
6.5 

9.1 • 


12.3 
13.7 ... 
10.9 

. 7.8 
6.9 
11.1+ 


. Mean minus 81.00+/hour ' 
Mean minus $0/50 ~ $0.99/hour. 
Mean + $0,U9/hour ; . ' 
Mean plus $0,50;- $0,99/hoi^r 
Mean plus $l,00+/hour . \ 
M / . \" 



Significant at ^ ,01. ' ' 

a See footnote a, Table 7A~.la, )^ 

b In addition to the universe restriction described in footnote b. Table 7A- la 
the universe in this table is further restricted to wanen who had not 
absented* themselves from the lab.or force* between the surve;^ dates in 1969 
and 1971 for ^longer than 12 week^ (2U weeks in the case -of teachers). See 
text footnote I6 • ^ ^ ^ 

c See footnote c, Table 7A"ia, - . ' 
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-Table 7A-3a 



Unadjusted and Adjusted Percentage Change in Average Hourly 
Earnings' I969 to' 1971, by Comparative Job. Status- and Selected 
Other Characteristics-: Respondents Employed 'Full- Time 
^969 and 1971^ -■ I ■ ' 

MCA results- (F- ratios in parentheses) 



Characteristic 



" Total samiple (9.^6**)'- - . 

■r ^ - 0.070 -, . 

Comparative, job status,, 1969-I97I (O.32) 

Same employer . 

Voluntary job change 

Involunta'ly job change 
Race (0.02.) 
' White 

Black 

Comparative occupation category , 
1969-1971 (O.9U) '. 

Same 3- digit code 

Different 3-'ciigit code . 
Migrant status, I969-I97I {2.20)^ 

Same SMSA or ^county 

Different SI^ISA or county 
Training, 1969-1971 (10.95**) 

jSome , • 

None . ; , 

Average 'hourly earnings , I969 (23. '^-l**) 

Less than $1.50 

$1.50-$r.99 " 
$2.00-$2.U9 
$2.50-$3.2U ^ V 
$3'.25 or more 



Number of 
respondents 



1,125 



961 
117 
hi 

■758 
367 



801 

32k 

1,09^ 
31 

260 

" §65 

109 
280 
267 
2^6 

203 



Percent . 
change^ 

(unadjusted 



18.9 



18.7 
20.8 

19:5 

18.5 
21.2- 



18.3 
20. U 

18.8 
23.0 

21.1 
18.3 

kOA 
20.1 

19.1 
15.6 



Percent' ■ 
change 

(adjusted)^ 



18.9 



19/1 
17.^ 
18.2 

19.0 
■18.7 



18.5 
19.9 

18.7 
2k.6 

-7 

S3'. 2) 
17.7 

W2' 
20.6 
19. 3' 
.I5v6 
, 13.3 



Significant at o" ^ .01. ' . ' 

a" diverse consists of r,fespondents employed, as wage an^i 'salary workers in 
• ' nonagricultural and nondomestic service jobs inHhe survey-weeks of 1969 

and 1971. , ' . . . " * 

b Adjusted for the ^fects of all the variables shewn in tfee-r^tub of the 
. table. For method\ of adjustment, see text. 




Table 7Ar3b 



Unadg'tistag and Adjusted Percentage Changes in Average Hourly 
Earnings, i'969vto 197I> "by Comparatave Job St^itus and Selected* 
Other eharacteristics : Respondents Employed Part-l^ime 19^9 * 
* ' ^ ' , and/or 1971^ ^ , ' 

. ' MCA resi3.1ts (f^ ratios in parentheses) 



Characteristic 



Total' -sample (6.96**) 



R 



6.178 



\1 



Comparative job status, 1969-I971 

Same employer 
_ " Voluntary job change 
. Involuntary job change 
Race . {1:6k) 
White • 

Black - ■ . 

. Comparative occlipatioh category ^, 
1969-1971 (0.29) 
Same 3-d.igit. code 
Different 3-digit code 
. ^ Migrant status 1969-1971 ^, (0:25) 
Same SMSA or county , , 

Different SMSA or county ' • 
Training, 1969-I97I (2.39) ; 
Some , 
None ' 

Average hourly earnings, 1969 (l6.6l»**) 
Less than $1.50 ' • 

V$1.50-$1.99 , c 

42-.OO-i2.U9 •• ' . 

$2.50-$3-2U . ■ ■ • . 



$3. 



25 or mo're 

1 



Number of 
respondents 



30y 

225 
58 
,20 _ 

2h8 
55 • 



187 
116 

29^+ 
■ 8 

67 

'236 

. 60 
90 
58 
k8 
hi 



Percent 
change 
(unadjusted) 



25'. i+ 

20.h 
50. U 

"d 

26.1 
16.8 



22.9 
29.6 

2U.7 

, '' d 

26.7 
2,5.1 

'8672- 

15,6 

11.3 
.5.6 



Percent 
change 
(adjusted) 



25A 

' 22.8 

d 

2^.6 
9.8 



2h.O 
27 .B 

25.2 
d 

■35.2 
22.6 

87.7 
15.1 
18.3 
13.5.. 
k.2 . 



* Significant ai; & ^ .05. 
** Significant at a s-.Ol. ' . 

a' Adjusted for the effects of all the variables shovm in the stub of the 

•.tablg. For method of adjustment, see text. ■ ■■ ■ 
b Universe consists ©i^-respondents employed as wage~and-sal-aTy workers in 

nonagri cultural 'and nondomestic service jobs in the survey vfeeks of 1969 
, and 1971. • - • . .. ' 

c The small number of cases for which information on the variable was not 

ascertained were included in the analysis but are not reported, 
d Percentage no't shown ,where number of sample cases is smaller -than 25. 



Table, 7A-Ua 



Unadjusted and Adjusted ' Pr.oportions of Respondents Highly 
Satisfied with. Their, Job?, 1972, by Comparative Job Status 
and Selected, Other Characteristics: . Res^pondents Employed ^ 
Pull- Time 19^9 -and 1971^ 

MCA res lilts * (F- ratios in parentheses) 



Characteristic 



Number of- 
respondents 



Percent 
highly 
satisfied { 
(unadj us ted) 



Percent 
highly 
satisfied, 
(adjusted) 



a 



Total sample (17.97^) 

R ^ - oai3 

Comparative job gtatus , 1969-1971 . (.1.62 ) 
Same employer' 

Voluntary 'job change - ' " 
Involuntary job 'change ^ 
Job satisfaction, 1969 (.57.93-^^). 
Liked j ob very much 
Other 

NA • "' ' " 

Race CI.89) , . 

. ' White . • ' . . ' 

Black • - 
Comparative occupation category , 
1969-1971 (P.6U) , ~ ~ 

Same 3-digit 

Different 3-digit 
Migrant . s tatus , 1969- 1971 ^ (O.O5 ) ' - 

Same ^SMSA or county ■ ' 

• Different SMSA or county 
Training, 1969-1971 (7.'^1^^) 

Some . 

NonQ \ ■ ■ ' 



1,072 



919 

112 

in 

665 

356 

51 
■729 

3^3 



760 

■,3121 

■i,oW 

28 

268/ 



57.9 



59.6 
51.9 

37-5 

68.8 

83-9 
6^.2 

59-1 
/50.3 



59.8 
53.5 

58.0, 

67.3 
^5^.8 



57-9 



•58.7 
56.3 
U5.9 

68.3 
35.2 
68.0 

58.7 
53-0 



58.7 
56.2 

^8.6 
56.2 

6U.6 
55.7 



** Significant at q'S..01; / . 

a- Adjuslted for the.effects of all the variables dhown in the stub of the table. 

For method of adjustment, see text. ..^ / _ 

b Universe consists "of respondents employed as , wage and salary workers in 

nonagri cultural and nondomestic service jobs.' in the survey weeks bf 1969 

and 1971. ■ j ' ; 

•c The 'sn&ll number of cases for .which information in the variable was .not 

ascertained were included in the analyses ,iut are not reported. ' 
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Table 7A-kh 



Unadjusted and Adjusted Proportions of Respondents Highly- 
Satisfied with Their Jobs, 1972, by -Comparative Job Status 
and Selected Other Cfiaracteristics : Respondents Employed 
Part-Time 1969 and/or 1971^^ . ■ 

MCA results (F- ratios .in paren-fiheses ) 



Characteristic 



Number of 
r'esponden|ts 



Percent 
highly , 
satisfied 
(\anadjusted.') 



Percent 
highly 
satisfied 
(adjusted) 



Totp.1 s Simple (3.76**) 

R ^ = 0.080 
Comparative job status, 1969,-1971 (l,.7l) 
Same employer • 
Voluntary job, change 3 
Involuntary job ch,ange 
Job satisfaction, 1969 - (15 • 12 
Liked job very much 
Other 
NA ■ 
' ^Race (0.33) ' . 

White ' ■ 

Black . / ■ 

Comparative, occupation category , 
1969-1971 (0.16) ' ~ 

Same 3-digit 
Different 3-digit 
Migrant -status, .1969-1971 ^ 
, Same SMSA or co\anty 

Different SMSA or 'county 
Trainin'g, 1969-I971 (O.Ol) 
Some 
None 



(0.39) 



287 



216 / 
53 . 
18 

165 
92 
30 

232 
55 



175 
112 

280 
6 

65 
222 



■55.6 



56.1 
58.2 • 

d 

66,9 
3^^ 
62.0 

-55.7 
5i+.5 



5i+.6 
57.1 

55.9 
d 

59-8 
5h.3 



55.6 



55.7 
60.7 

d 

66.9 
33.1 
62 •. 5 

55.1 
61.1+ 



3h.7 
57.0 

55.8 

d 

56.0 
55.^ 



Significant at cy <. .01. • ' < ■ 

a Adjusted for the effects of all the variables shown in the" stub -of the table. 

For method of adjustment, see text. ' -i ' 
b Universe consists .of respondents employed as wage and salary woi;kers in , 

nonagricultural and nondomestic service 'jobs in the survey weeks of 1969 

and 1971. . ■ = ■ ^ • V 

c The small number of cases for which information in the variable was not 

ascertained were included. in the analysis but are not ^reported, 
d Percentage not shown where - number of sample cases is s'maller than 25. ; 
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APFEM)IX B 
GLOSSARY 



This glossary defines ail of the variables 
that have been ^used -in the analysis in this 
volume. So far as possible, all variations 
in acronyms for " individual variables are 
included,: "item numbers" refer to the 
interview^ schedules in Appendix D. 
References without. a date are to the 1972 
schedule, ' ^ 
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APPENDIX B 
GLOSSARY- 



ADULT RELATIVE « . . ' 

Ai^ binary variable indicating that there was at least one 
■individual l8 years of age or older living in the respondent's 
household who was related to the respondent. 



AGE 



Age of the respondent as of her last birthday prior to April 1, 
1972 5 unless otherwise indicated. 



AGE DISTREBUTION OF CHILDREN: See .AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 

AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD , , * , 

Respondents were divided into four categories according to the 
age of the youngest of the res'pondent ' s own children 'living in 
. the household at the t^me of a survey, irrespective . of the 
possible presence of older children living at home or the 
existence of children not .residing with the respondent at a 
. survey date. 

Child Under 6 - . . ^ . . 

I ' Includes all women whose youngest child was under 

six years of age. 
Child 6 to -13 \ I 

Includes all women whc^se youngest child was between 
6 and 13 years of age. 
Child, Ik to 17 . . ' 

Includes all women yrhose youngest child was between 
ik and -I7 years of age . . 
No Children or Children 16 or Older 

Includes all women with no children or children 
18 or older liviug at. home. 

r . 
See WAGE Am SALARY INCOME , * ^ 



ANMJAL EARtflNGS ; 

ANNUAL FAMILY EARNINGS 

The wage, salary, and net self employment income, received 
by the respondent, her husband, or other family members in ■ 
the calendar year preceding the survey, week* It is measured 
* . * in Actual dollar amounts. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD 'job ^ / 

The respondent's, report of her feelings toward her job at the 
^ time of interview when Confronted with the following . four 
alternatives: "like it very much, like it fairly well, dislike 
it spmewhat, dislike it very much.'' [See -item 3U, 1972 s.cHedule.] 
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ATTITUDE TCWARD MARKET WORK ' ' , 

An index siirrifnarizing the respondent's attitude tovrard the 
* propriety of a married woman with young school- aged children . 
working outside the home.* In 1967** and 1972, respondents were 
asked about their attitudes toward a. married wdman with 
children between the ages 6 and 12 working outside the home 
under three circumstances: first, if economically necessary; 
second, if she wanted to and 'her husband agreed; and third, if 
she wanted to and her husb'and disagreed. There were five 
^possible answers to each question ranged on a Likert scale 
from "definitely not all. right" to "definitely all right'." 
The composite index was obtained by summing the responses to 
the three questions. The resulting index ranged from a value 
of 3 (most unfavorable) to a value- of 15 (most favorable). ,A 

^ favorable attitude is defined as codes 12 through 15; 'an 

unfavorable attitude is defined as codes 3 through-9; an 
ambivalent attitude consists of -codes 10 through 11. See 
items 66a, 66b, a^"66c in the 1967^ schedule and items U2a, 
^2b, and ^2c in the 1972 schedule. , • 

A^'ERAGE HOURLY. EARNINGS 

Usual gross rate of compensation per hour on job held by a 
wage and salary worker during the survey week. If a time unit . 
> ' other than an hour was reported, hourly rates were computed 

by first converting the reported figure into a weekly rate 
and then dividing by the number of hours usually worked per 
week on the job. . - ^ 

A^/ERAGE WORK EXPERIENCE . ^ 

This is a veriable indicating the average number of years a 
particular category of women worked at least six months 
between completion of formal schooling and 1967? I9693 or 
1971. [See ^YEARS WORKED.] 

BAD HEALTH ' " . ■/ ' 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent's health limited 
"the amount or kind of work outside the , home in which she could 
engage. TSee HEALTH CONIDITIOH.'] ' . ' 



BLACK 



A binary variable indicating that the respondent is Negro. 
[See RACE,] * ^ 
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BOSE INDEX OP SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

An ordinal measure' of the prestige of an occupation, 
developed from the responses of a sample of I97 white 
households in the Baltimore Metropolitan Area to questions 
about the prestige of '110 selected occupations. These ' ' 

rankings within each occupation were averaged and the mean 
. values-^ transfomed to a metric with values 0 to 100. The 
latter scores wei'e regressed on the 1959 median earnings 
and' 1560 median years of school completed of the civilian, 
experienced female -labor force'' employed in these occupations. 
The resultanjb equation was then used to estimate "the mean 
prestige scores for occupations in which women in the NIS 
^ sample were represented, [See Christine E. Bose. Jobs and 
Gender: ^Sex,,and Occupational Prestige . Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 19735 Appendix E.] 

BOTH INFANT AND PRESCHOOLER 

Ar^nary variable indicating that the respondent had both a 
chil^jander 3. years of age and "one 3 to .5 years age living 
'in the 'household. 

CAREER: See text, Chapter JII, pp. '58-6O. . - ' 

CEI^ITER CARE: See DAY CARE CENTER , 

CHANGE IN FAMILY'S EARNINGS, I966-I97I 

Actual dollar amount difference in the respondent's and her 
^husband's income from wages, salary 5^ commission, tips, and 
net self employment income in calendar year I966' and calendar 
year 1971» Respondents' husbands reporting incomes of less 
than $1,000 in either I966 or in 1971 were excluded from the 
regression analysis. 

CHANGE IN WIFE'S \ffiEKS. WORKED, I966-I97I 

Actual difference between the total number of weeks' worked 
,by the respondent in the 12 -month period prior to the 1 967 
and 1972 survey dates. [See WEEKS EMPLOYED . ] 

71 

CHIID 0-5 ■ - , 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent has at least 
one chi-ld less than six years of age living in her household. 

CHILD CARE ^ . 

Refers to an -arrangement made by a mother who works outside th^^ 
home for the care of her child(ren) during the time she is away 
from the home. The arrangements include care within the woman's 
home by a relative or'' a nonrelative^^, care outside the woman's 
home by a relative, a nonrelative , or a day care center. See 
items 21a\ 21b, 21cv and 21d in the 1967 schedule. [See DAY CARE 
CENTER, NONFAMILY CARE and CENTER CARE.] 
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J. CHIIDREN: See NUMBER OF CHILDREN ... * 

CHILDREN AGED -6-18 / • ^ 

^. • - A binary variable indicating that the respondent had at least 
one son or daughter between 6 and l8 years of age living in .. 
the household, 

CLASS OF WORKER ' 

Wage and Salary Worker 

A person working for a rate of pa:9^ per unit-time, . 
commission, tips.^ payment in kind, or piece rate for 
a private employer or government unit. 
Self-employed Worker 

A person working in her, own unincorporated business,., 
profession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit 
f^^^ ' or fees • . > 

/ Unpaid Family Worker ' , 

A person working without pay on a farm or in^ a business 
operated ^by a member of the household to whom she is 
_ . related by blood or marria^ge, 

' COLBAR ' ' / ' 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent's wages in 
her survey week job were set by collective "bargaining. 

COMPARATIVE' JOB STATUS ^ 

Comparative job status is based on a comparison of the employer 
. " for whom the respondent worked at two , specif led survey dates. 
Respondents are classified into two major categories: "same 
employer" and "different employer." The latter category is 
^further divided according to whether the job change was 
voluntary or involuntary* Where a worker has several jobs 
between the two survey dates in question, the reason for the 
^eparqiion from the job held in the earlier survey week is used 
to classify the change as voluntary or involuntary. 

; COMPARATIVE lABOR MARKET STATUS: See STAYER, ENTRANT, EXITER 

j COMPARATIVE OCCUPATION CATEGORY . ^ 

A comparison of the respondent's 3-digit occupational codes in 
the two . r^eference periods. 

■ COMPARISON 'OF EMPLOYER: See COMPARATIVE JOB STATUS 
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DAY CARE CENTER 

, This refers to private, or public sponsored centers or homes 

which are^ organized to care for groups of children. These 
include prekindergartens organized by the school system, 
nursery schools, day care centers, settlement houses, church 
Sponsored facilities, group care facilities available at the 
respondent's place of- employment, or residential homes which 
care for children on a regular paid basis; kindergartens are 
excluded. - .The terms "private" and "public" refer. to the 
■ " • sponsors.Viip or -ownership of the day care facility and not 

its sources of funding. For example , "private" centers may ' 
, receive std:te and federal revenue assistance and "public" 
centers revenue from parent fee payments . 

DEMAKD FOR .FEMALE iABOR V . ' 

Ah indicator of the extent to which the industrial structure 
. of a community provides jobs normally' held by women. The 
> index was calculated for. each PSU by multiplying .the number 
employed (ixv 196O ) in each of the industries within the' PSU 
by the national fraction of that industry's employment 
represented by women, summing the individual products, -and 
then dividing the' resultant sum by the total civilian 
employment in the PSU (excluding the category "industry not 
reported.") [See PSU.] 

EDUCATION: See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

EDUCATIONf L ATTAIIMENT: See HIGHEST rYEAR OF SCHOOJL COMPLETED 

- EMNC - " . • 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent has ever, been 
married and has never had (acquired) children. [See MARITAL 
STATUS.] 

EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AM) EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

EMPLOYED WIFE, I967 ' ' ' . 

A binary variable indicating the respondent was both. married 
and' employed at the 1967 survey date. ' [See LABOR FOR^E AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS and MARITAL STATUS.] 

EMPLOYER CHANGE: See COMPARATIVE, JOB S'TATUS 

EMWC ■ 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent has ever been 
married and has ever borne (acquired) children. .[See MARITAL 
STATUS.] • . • 
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ENTRANT ' . 

A binar;^ variable indicating that a respondent who was out / 
of the labor force in time t-1 had entered the labor force 
by time t . ' , 

ENTRY -RATE 

The ratio of women who had entered the labor force by a \ ' 
specific survey date to all those out of the labpr force at 
some previous survey date (expressed in "percentage . terms ) . 

EVER TRAIN 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent had completed 
a training program-aside from regular schooling either prior 
to 1967 or between. 1967 and 1972. [See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING.,] 

EXIT RATE 

The ratio of women who had left the labor force by a specific 
survey date to all those in the labor force at some previous 
' survey date (expressed in percentage terms). 

EXITER 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent who was in 

the labos-- force in time t-1 had left the labor -force by time t.. 

[See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOyMEN'T STATUS.] 

EXPERIENCE ^ " 

A series of variables representing a respondent's work history. 
[See TENURE, WEEKS WORKED, and YEARS WORKED.] 

FAMILY EA MINGS,. 1966" > 

The actual dollar amount of the respondent's and her- 
husband's income from wages, salary, tips , commissions , and 
net self- employment income during -.calendar year 1966. 
Respondents whose husbands .earned less than $1,000 were 
excluded from the regression analysis. 

FAMILY INCOME ^ 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 
income from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest., " . 
rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) 
received by any family member living in the household of the , 
respondent in the calendar year preceding the survey week. 
Income of nonrelatives living in the household is not. included. 



FEM OCC ' 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent is in a typically 
female occupation. [See FEMALE OCCUPATION, OCCUPATION'S SEK 
■•LABEL, TYPICALLY MALE, or TYPICALLY FEMALE. ] 



FEMAIE OCCUPATION ' . . , \ 

..A continuous variable derived from the 1970 Census of Population 
data which compares the degree of representation of women in 
•a 3-digit occupation and their representation in the experienced 
civilian labor force. A negative difference indicates a 
smaller- than- average proportion of women in the occupation; a 
positive difference implies a greater- than-average proportion; 

FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT • , . . 

A minimum of 35 hours usually worked per week on current job. 

HEALTH CONDITION 

On the basis of respondents' assessment .of whetlier their health 
or physical condition prevents them from working- or limits the 
kind and/or amount of work they can do, they are classified into 
two groups': those whose health affects work and those with no 
health limitations affecting work. 

HIGH JOB SATISFACTION 

A binary variable indicating that tho respondent reported 
that she liked her survey week job very much. [See ATTITUDE 
TOWARD JOB and JOB.] 

HIGH SKILL 

A binary variable representing codes 6-8 in the "Specific . 
Vocational Preparation" index. [See OCCUPATION'S SKILL 
REQUIREMENT.] ' . 

HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL CCMPLETED |P . 

The highest year of "regular" school, completed by the 
respondent — from 0 to l8^ — as of the survey week in I967. 
"Regular"' schools * include graded public , private, and 
' parochial elementary and secondaiy schools^ colleges; 
^universities ; and professional schools. 

HOURLY EARNINGS : See AVERAGE HOURLY SAVINGS 

HOURS USUALLY WORK PER WEEK * 

The niiinber of hours per week the respondent usually works 
in her survey Week job. [See JOB.] • ^ 

HUSBAND'S AGE 

The actual age of the respondent's husband as of April 1, 
'1972, unless otherwise indicated. 

HUSBAND'S ATTITUDE- 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent reported 
that her husband has a favorable attitude toward her working. 
See item 6? in the 1967 schedule and item h2d in the I972 
schedule. . ^ 
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HUSBAMD'S EARNINGS, I966 

The actual dollar amount of income from wages, salary, 
commission, tips, and net self/employment income received 
by the respondent's husband in calendar year 1966. Husbands 
reporting less than $1,000 in earnings for calendar -year 1966 
were excluded from the regression analysis. 

HUSMI© EDUC ATI ON , 1967 

The highest year of "regular" school^-from 0 to lo^-completed 
by respondent's husband as of the survey week, 196?.- 

INCIDENCE OF TRAINING: See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINIM!} 

' /. ' . ■ '• 

IrlPAN'T • o 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's youngest 
child living in the household was 0 to 2 years of age. 

INTEREST IN WORKING . • 

A binary variable' indicating that respondent who was out of 
the labor force at the I97I. survey date would take a Job in her 
area of residence if offered to her. See item 30a in the I967 
schedule and item 30b in the 1972 schedule. 

InV^-FIRM TRANSFERS, I968-I97I 

\ A binary variable indicating that the reason for the respondent 
. change in county or SMSA of residence between any two suryey 

dates was related to the geographical transfer of the husband's 
\ job with his base year employer.- See item 91b in the 1972 
' . schedule . 

Iir/OimiTARY^ .JOB CHANGE " . . ' 

A jpb separation initiated by the employer, as in a layoff, 
the ending of a temporary 'job, or a discharge. [See 
-COMPARATIVE JOB STATUS.] 

\- ■ 

JOB \ 

■ A continlious period of service with a given employed. 
Current or Last Job 

l^or respondents who 'were employed during the survey' . 
week/ the job held during the survey week. . For 
respondents who were either unemployed or not in 
the labor force during. the survey week, the most 
recent job . 

JOB ATTITUDE: See ATTITUDE' TOWARD JOB 

JOB SATISFACTION: See ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB 
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lABOR FORCE AW EMPLOYMEINT ^STATUS 
In the labor Force ^ 

All respondents who we're either employed or unemployed 
during the survey week: 
. Employed ., 

All respondents who during the survey week were 
either (l) "at work"--those who did any work for 
pay or profit or worked without pay for 15 hours 
or more on a family farm or business; or (2) "with 
a. job but not. at work"--those who did not work and 
' were not looking for work, but had a job or business 

from which they were tiemporarily absent because of 
vacation, illness, industrial dispute,, bad weather, 
or because they were taking time off for various 
other reasons . . 
Unemployed / ^ . 

All respondents who did- not work at all during the 
survey week and (l) either were looking or. had 
looked for a job in the four-w.eek period prior to 
the survey; (2) were waiting to be recalled to a • 
job from which they had been laid off; or (3) were 
waiting to report to a new job within 30 days. 
' - Out of Labor. Force 

All respon(ients who were neither emi)loye.d nor unemployed 
\ * during, the survey week. . - 



■LABOR FOICE PARTICIPATION RATE. " . 

The proportion of the total civilian noninstitutional 
population or of a subgroup of that population classified 
as "in the l^bpr fo^ce." [See LABOR FOH^E AND EMPLOyMENT 
STATUS.] ■ ' • 



LFPR: See LABOR FOR]E PAi^TICIPATION RATE •■ .. ' 

LIKELIHOOD OF MIGRATION 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent ^s. place 
of residence (coimty or SI^A) on at least one post-1967 
survey date was different :^tom the place t)f residence as 
of the 1967 survey date. 

LIKELIHOOD OF SEARCHING ' . " ^ 

A binary variable indicating* that the respondent said in 
the 1971* survey that she would unconditionally 1^3^ "for work 
if provided with a free day care center or home. Refers 
only .to respondents out of the labor force with at Ijeast 
.one' child under 18 years of age. « ' 



LOW SKILL 



M. 



;A binary variable representing codes. 2-3 in the "Specific 
Vocational Preparation" index. [See OCCUPATION'S SKILL 
REQUIREMENT.] 
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MARITAL 3,TATUS . \ ^ ' " 

Respondents were classified into 'the following categories: 
^married, spouse present; married, spouse absent; divorced; 
separated; widowed; and never jnarried. When the term 
"married'* is used in this report, it 'refers only to the -r- 
first of these categories. 

MC . ' ■ ' . 

A binary, variable indicating that ^a 'respondent [whose first 
(or only) marriage occurred after completion of formal- 
schooling and' whose first (or only) child was, bprn (or 
acquired) after the year of her marriage] worked at least 
six months during one or more of the years between her < 
marriage and the birth (acquisition) of her first child,., 

MEDIUM SKI-IL ^ ' ^, _ . 

A binary variable repres'enting codes ^-5 in the Specific 
Vocational Preparation'V index- [&ee OCCUPATION SKILL 
REQUIREMENT,] 

MIGRANT, 1967- 1971 : See MIGRATION DUMMY and MIGRANT STATUS.. 

MIGRANT, 1969-1971 ' ' ' * - ' 

A binary ovariable- indicating that the respondent's place 

of residence (county or SI^SA) at the 1971 survey date 

was different from her place of residence at the 1969 

survey, date, [.See MIGRANT STATUS,] 

MIGRANT STATUS " , ^ ' 

A comparison of , the respondelit 's place of residence at 
two. different survey dates. Individuals who remain in 
.the same SMSA or county are cla&sified as "noiimigrants 
or stayers"; those who cross county or SMSA .boundaries ' 
are classified as "migrants or movers." [See SMSA.] 

MIGRATION DUMMY ' ♦ 

sA binary variable indicating that the respondent's county- 
or SMSA in 1968, 1969, -or 197i:was different from her . 
county or SMSA as of the 1967 survey date. [See MIGRANT. 
- " STATUS.] " 

MSP .. . 

A blxlai'y variable irfdicating that the^ respondent was > 
married with her spouse present in the household. 
.* . [See MARITAL, STATUS.] • 

MULTIPLE ;^MIGRANT - ' - • ' . 

; A binary variable' indicating^ that the respondent had changed 
■ ^ counties or SMSA's more than once between 1967 and 1971* 
[See 'MIGRANT STATUS.] 
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NMC -v ' .- . 

"["^A binary variable indicating that a respondent [whose first 
(or only) marriage occlirred after completion of formal 
schooling and whose fi^r^t (or only) child was born (or 
•acquired) after the yeax^^of her marriage] did not w.ork at 
least six montl^s' during one or more of the years . between 
/ .'her marriage and the birth (acquis ition)\^of her first child. 

NO CHILDREN' AGED 6-I8 • \; ^ ' • 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent did not _ 
'have a son or a daughter 6 to 18 y^ars of age living in ^ , 



the household- 



\ 



NOrTFMILY CARE ' . " \ . • | 

A binary variable indicating that the responderjit utilized • 
- one of the following modes of child care during the time - 
she worked outside the., home: a nonrelative in^the child^s * • 
home; in the home of a nonrelative; a nonrelatjLve-relative 
^ combination; -public or private day care center'; any arrangeme^ 
combined with a public or private day care center; enrollment 
in a school-sponsored pre-kindergarten or kindergarten 
prograitrt^i*" a school-sponsored program combined with anjr ' 
other mode of care. [See CHILD CARE.] 



NONMA-RRIED 



NSM 



A binary variable indicating that the respondent 'was married, 
spouse absent; divorced^ separated; widowed; or never married. 
[See MARITAL STATUS'.] \ : ,. • J 

A binary variable indicating that. a respondent, who 'has ever, 
been married, did not work at least six months diiring one or 
more years between completion of formal schoolin§^ijid her» 
first (or only) marriage. ■ - . } 



/ 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

The actual n 'ii(ber of the respondent's s.ons arid .daughters 
under the ag$ of I8' living in her , household. 

NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS ^ . ^ " ^ . ^ > 

The number of persons who receive at least one-half of their 
support from the respondent, (or her husband), including 
^children, parents, and other relatrives, whether or not th§y 
reside i^i the household. 



NUMBER OF FAMI^LY MEMBEIB , ^ . ' 

• ■ The actual nuiiber of individuals- (including the respondent) . 

living in the household who were related by blood or marriage 
to the respondent . , ■ . ^ . " . 
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XCUPATIONAL.TMimNG 

In the 1967 survey, .resppndents Were' asked.about training or 
educational programs they had evpr taken "asi'de from regular 
^ s'ahool.", .For each type (e.g., business college or technical" 

school, company training school lasting two weeks or more, 
other formal vocational training, andXgeneral education) ^ 
respondents were asked fhe kind alnd duration of the training 
and whether it was used on their 'current (or last) job. See 
items 79-81 in the 1967 schedule. ^ \\ 

'. . ' ■ ^ 
* In "subsequent .surveys , respondents were 'asked whether they 

had taken any training courses or 'educational programs ^of ^ 

any kind since the previous survey. If so. Information was 

. ^ collected on kind, source, and duration of prpgram and 

whether 'it was used on current job. See item 62 in the 1972 

schedule . ^ . ^ • \ • 

OGCUPATION'S SEX LABEL ' ; • 

.An occupation was categorized as typic«.lly male or typically 
• ^ ...female by comparing the percentage of the experi^eiiced civilian 
' * labor,^ force as of "the 1970 Census of Population which was 
^ . female (38. 1 percent ) with the percentage of^an occupation's 

incumbents "who were female. ' ' . • 

Any occupation in 1970 in -which at least U3. 1 percent (38. 1 
+ 5 percent) of the incumbents were woLien is defined as a 
'Itypically female" occupation; any occupation in 1970 in 
which 33'i' percent (38. 1 -^^ 5 percent) or- less of the 
' incumb^ents were women is defined as a "typically, male." 
occupation. Also see Chapter IV:, Appendix A for a further 
discussion of this variable. [See FEMALE OCCUPATION.] 

'XCUPATION'S SEX TYPE: See FEMALE OCCUPATIOIf and OCCUPATION'S' SEX LABEL 

OCOTPATION'S SKILL REQUIRE3ffiNT ' " ' . ... 

\ An index, representing the. varying amounts of time normally 

\ required for a person to become proficient in an occupation. 

The variable is based upon the index of ^"Specific Vocational 
Preparation" (SVP), which ranges from 1 to 9, found in the 
Supplement to the Dictionary of Occ^ational Titles (3rd ' 
edition), I966. ' ~ ^ . ■ 



OTHER 



• OUT 



A binary variable indicating that a respondent, v^ho has 
ever been ma'rried, was married either prior to or during 
the year in which she completed formal schooling. 

A binary variable indicating that a respondent was out of the 
labor force in time t-^ and in time t. [See LABOR FORCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS. 1 ' 
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OUT OF lABOR FORCE: See lABOR FORCE AOT) EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



PART. TIME / 

■ A binary variable indicating that a regpond^nt usually wor.ked 
a maximum of 3^ hours per week on her> survey week Job. 
^> ■ ■ • ■ 

PER CAPITA FAMILY EARNIN&s' rEXCIUDING RESPONDENT'S EARNINGS^ 

' Annual family 'earnings^ in actual dollar amounts excluding 

the respondent ^s- wage and salary income divided by the number 
... of dependents/ (inclusive of the respondent and husband), 
rsee ANNUAL FAMILY EARNINGS and MJMBER OF DEPENDENTS . ] 

PER^EP^ON OF progress/ . ^ 

Responses td the 1972 question "All in all, so far as your ' 
work is concerned, would you say that you* ve progressed 
• * during the past five years, moved backward, or Just about 
held your own?'' See Item 53a- 

POST-CHILD WORK EXPE/rIENCE .. , ^. • i 

A variabl^ indicating the proportion of years that' a. 
- ^ responden/t has worked at least six months between |the year 
of birth (acquisition) of her first (or only) child and - 
: . 1967. / 



POST-MARRIAGE WORK EXPERIENCE 

. A. variable indicating the proportion of years that a 
.'respondent has worked at least six months between her first 
I (or only) marriage and 1967. 

POST-SCHOOL WORK EXPERIENCE: . See YEARS WORKED ' 

PRESCHOOLER ' ' . ■ ' 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent's youngest 
childj' living in the household was 3 to 5 years of age. 



PRIVATE; 



A Mrlary variable indics^ting that a respondent was working 
fori a^privaite employer as a vrage and salary worker. [See 
CIA^^ OF K^RKER.] ■ 



PROPENSITY TO GHANG/E JOBS 



This \construct-is--measured by means of a hypothetical questidn 
all employed rei^pondents in 1972: "Suppose-someone ^ 
s/area offered you a job , in the sam6 line^. of ' work you. 




/now. How much would the new Job have to pay for you 
billing to take it?" Each response has been expressed 
Percentage of actual earnings in the current job, and 
the Resulting figure is taken as a measure of the relative 
attaiikment of an individual to hei*. current employer or, what 
amoujits to the same thing, of her readiness to move, given 
the /(perception of a similar job offering higher pay. See 
item" 37. 
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FSU (PRIMARY SAMPHNG UNIT) 

One of. the 235 areas of the country from which the sample 
for this study was drawn; usually an SMSA (Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area) or a county. 



RACE 



"Blacks" refer to Negroes, "Whites" to Caucasians. Other 
racial groups are excluded from a;il analysis in this, report, 



REAL A^/ERAGE HOURLY EARTCNGS " • 

Average hourly earnings in survey week Job expressed in ^ 
May/1972 dollars using the Consumer Price Indices for the 
month of May of each survey year. [See AVERAGE HOURLY 
EARNINGS.] ■ ■.• 

REAL VJAGE AND SALARY INCOME 

Wage and salary earnings of the respondent in calendar , years 

(, 1966, 19685 1970, and 1971 expressed in 1971 dollars using 

the average of the twelve monthly Consumer Price Indices' in ' 
each'Of these years, [see WAGE AND SALARY INC CME.] 

RELATIVE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

This variable compares the respondent's educational attainment 
and the meari educational attainment of all respondents in 
the same 3-digit occupatito code and race category. ^A 
neg'ative difference indicates a below-ayerage attainment 
by^t^e respondent while a positive 'difference denotes an 
above-average attainment. [See YEARS OF SCHOOL CCMP-LETED.] 

miKlVm HOURLY EARNINGS ' ' 

This "variable compares the respx)ndent * s average .hourly • - 
• earnings . and the mean average hourly earnings of all 
respondents in the same 3-digit occupation code and race 
category. ,A negative difference indicates below-average 
hourly earnings while a positive difference denotes ^ 
above-average compensation. TSee AVEmGE HOURLY EARNINGS . ] 

3E:<, LABEL: See FEMALE OCCUPATION and OCCUPATION 'S\^EX LABEL 

SIZE ; ■ 

A variable indicating the size (in 196O) of th^\civilian 
labor force in the local area in which a responded 
resided in 1972. Measured in thousands of persons < 

SKILL: See OCCUPATION'S, SKILL REQUI-REMENT • ' 

SKILL REQUIREMENT: See OCCUPATION'S SKILL REQUIREMENT 

: ■ ! ' - . 
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SMSA 



A binary variable indicating that a respondent who has been 
married worked at least six months during one or. more years 
between completion of formal schooling and her .first (or 
only) marriage. 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Are8L% 



SMSA CENTRAL CITY , 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent resided in' 
the central or major city within a SMSA. [See SMSA.]-. 

SMSA NONCENTRAL CITY 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent resided in • 
a SMSA but not in its centrail or major city. [See SMSA.] 

SOUTH . 

A binary variable indicating the respondent res-ided in one 
of the ^following Census. Divisions: South Atlantic, East 
South Central, or West South Central. 

SPACING OF CHIIDREN ' ' • . . 

The mean number of- years between birth (acquisition) of the 
respondent's children. It is generally computed by dividing 
the total number of children of the respondent into the 
number of years that have elapsed between her (first) 
marriage and the. birth of the youngest child currently 
living in her household. In the case of respondents with 
only one child it is , the number of years between (first) 
marriage and the birth of this child. 

STAYER . ' . 

A binary variable in^dicating that a respondent was in 
the labor force 'both in time t-1 and time t. [See LABOR 
FORCE and EMPLOYMENT STATUS.'] > 

SURVEY PEK ^ " . ' 

The term "survey week" denotes the calendar week preceding 
the date of interview . , In- the conventional -parlance of the. 
Bureau of the Census , it means the "reference week." 

TEENAGED CHILD ; ... " ^ 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent had at - 
least one son or daughter who was lU to 17 years of age . 
residing in her household. 

TENURE i>> 

* The niimber of years of service with the respondent's survey 
week employer. . . • 
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TRAINING 

A binary variable ■ indicating that the respondent had 
participated in a training program aside from regular • 
schooling prior to 1967 or between 1967 and 1972. 
• [See OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING'.] 

•TYPICALLY FEMALE . . 

A binary variable indicating that in 197^ at least ^3*1 
percent of the incumbents of the occupation were female. 
[See FEMALE OCCUPATION and OCCUPATION'S SEK LABEL.] 

TYPICALLY MALE - ' . 

^A binary variable indicating that in I97O 33*1 percent or 
fewer. of the incumbents of the occupation were female, 
rsee FEMALE OCCUPATION and OCCUPATION'S SEK LABEL,] 

TOM4PL0YED: See lABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

Rate of unemployment in the local area in which the' respondent 
resides. The rate is based on the 12-month average for the 
specified year obtained .from. the CPS for that area. 

.70LIMTARY JOB CHANGE (SEPARATION) • . ■ \ • 

A binary" variable indicating that the respondent had left 
her 1969 survey week employer for voluntary reasons during 
o the period. I969 to 197I. [See COMPARATIVE 'JOB STATUS . ] 

WAGE- AND SALARY INCOME ' . 

■ Ihe" wage and salary income received by the respondent in 
the calendar year preceding the survey week. It is measured , 
' in actual dollar amounts. • v 

WAGE AND SALARY WORKER: See CL^^SS OF WORKER 

WDS ■ ' ^ ^ ■ : 

A binary variable indicating that the respondent was widowed^ 
divorced, or' separated. . 

WEEKS Ef^PLOYED . v 

The number- of- weeks in a 12-m6nth Period in which the. 
respondent reported that she was employed. 

WEEKS IN THE LABOR FORCE 

The number of weeks in a 12-month period that the respondent 
reported that she either worked, looked for work, or was on 
layoff from a job. [See WEEKS EMPLOYED and WEEKS UNEMPLOYED.] 
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WEEKS liriEMPLCyYED 

'r The number (Df weeks in a 12-month period that the respondent 
reported she was not working but looking for work or on' 
layoff from- a job. 

WEEKS WORKED • , . • ■ 

A variable indicating the number of weeks a respondent was 
employed betvi^een the 1968 and 197.2 surveys. ^ 

WEST 

. A binary variable indicating that the respondent resided in 
either the Mountain Census Division or the Pacific Census 
Division . 

WIFE'S EARNINGS, I966 ' ^ , , ' 

ThP> rin 11a-r amonrtt nf income from wages, salary,' - 

commissians , and tips "-received by the respondent in calendar 
year I966. 

WIFE'S JOB TEl^IURE,- 1967 ' ' " 

The actual number vcpf years of service with the respondent's 
1967 survey week employer.. .. .. 

WIFE'S TErJURE SQUARED ' ■ 

The square of the actual number of. years of service with 
. the respondent's 1967' survey week employer. . ' . 

WILLING TO USE CENTER CARE \ • j 

A binary variable indicating Hhat the respondent either 
expressed a preference for center. care over her current. 
• ' . chil(^ care arrangement or stated that she would be willing 
to leave her child(ren)' in a day care center if one were 
available to her at a c6st.no greater than her current 
arrangement. [See' DAY CARE CENTER .and CHILD CARE.] 

WORKED 30m SINCE I969 

. ' . A binary variable Indicating that the respondent worked at . 
least one week 'between the date of the I969 interview (1968 
interview date if ncit interviewed in I969) and the date of 
- " the 197.1 interview. 

.EARS WORKED . , " 

In Chapter IV> a variable indicating the number of years a 
respondent worked at least six months between completion 
of formal schooling and 1967- 

In Chapter. V> a continuous variable summarizing the percent 
Qf years between completion of formal schooling and 1967 
(or between" 1967 and 1972) in which the respondent' worked 
six months, or more. • 
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APPEKDIX C 



SAI'IPLING, INTERVIEWIM} AKD ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 



The Sufvey of Work, Experience of Mature Women is one of four 
longitudinal surveys sponsored by the Employment and Training 
Aiministration Tof the U.S. Department of Labor. Taken together these- 
surveys constitute the National- Longitudinal Surveys . Each of the four 
NIS sainples was designed by the ^.United States Bureau of the Census to 
represent the' civilian noninstltutional population of the United States 
at approximately the time of the initial survey. Because of. attrition 
from the samples over the years of the surveys, they cannot be cdnstrued^^ 
to be precisely representative of the civilian population in. any year 
-V ft e r the fl -i-s-^ , — — ^ — — ~ — ; — - 

'The 1972 survey vras the fourth per-sonal interview conducted for the ' 
Survey of Work Experience of Mature Women. ^ The respondents were between . 
the ages of 30 and hh at the time of the, first interview in 196?; thus , 
the age range in 1972- was 35 to U9. - . " . 

Sample Design . ' . ' ^ " . 

• . Thei cohort^-ls represented by a multi-stage probability sample located' 
in 235 sample areas comprising U85 counties and independent \cities 
representing every state and the District of Columbia.- The 235 sample 
areas were selected by grouping all of the nation's counties • and independent 
■cities into, about 1,900 primary sampling units (PSU's) and further forjning 
235 strata of one or more PSU's that are 'relatively homogeneous according 
to socioeconomic characteristics. Within each of the strata h single ESU . • 
was selected to represent the stratum. Within each ESU 'a probability sample 
of housing units was selected to represent the civilian noninstitutional 
population. . • . 

Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separai^e reliable 
statistics for blacks , "households .in predominantly black enumeration • 
districts (ED^s) were selected at a rate approximately three times that 
for households in predominantly white ED's. The sample was designed tO' 
provide approximately 5 ,000 'respondents— about 1,500 blacks .and 3,^00 whites 

An initial sample of about U25OOO housing units was selected Q.nd a , 
screening interview took place in March: and April 1966. Of this 1 number, 
about 7,500 units were found to be vacant, occupied by persons whose usual 
residence was elsewhere, changed from residential use, or demolished. On 
the other hand, about 9OO additional units were found which hadbeen 
created within existing living sgace or had been changed from what was 



"^Interviews' were also- conducted in I969 and 1971. A brief mailed 
questionnaire was used in 1968.. \ 




previously nonresidential. space . TTius , 35 ,360 housing units were 
available for interview, of which usable information was collected for' 
3^,622 households 5 a completion rate of 98-0 pei^cent. ... - ; 

Following the initial interview and screening operation, the sample 
was ires creened in the fall of 19^6, immediate Ir prior to the first survey 
of Vfprk Experience of Males Ik to 2h. For the rescreening operation, the 
sample was stratified by the presence or absence of a Ik- to 2^-year old 
male in the household. The rescreened sample was used to designate 
5., 392 wpmen age 30 to kk'to be interviewed for the- Survey of Work 
Experience. These were sampled ^differentially within four strata:" 
whites in white ED's (i.e., ED's-^which contained predominantly white 
households), blacks in white ED's, whites, in black ED/s, and blacks in 
Blaek ED ' s . ^ 

The- FtB id W or k ~ ' ' ^ c, ' — 

Over three hundred interviewers were assigned to each of the surveys. 
Since many of the procedures and the lalbor force concepts used in the NIS 
were similar to those employed in the Current Population Survey (CPS), the 
Census Bureau used only interviewers with CES experience. 

For the I967 survey, a two-stage training prograjn was used to provide 
specific instruction to the interviewers. First, twQ supervisors from each 
of the Bureau's 12 regional offices were trained i,n Washington; they in ■ 
.turn trained the interviewers and office clerks assigned to the survey in 
their regions Each trainee was -provided with a "verbatim" training 
guide prepared by the Bureau staff and reviewed by 'the Employment and 
Training Administration and the Center- for Human Resource Research of 
The Ohio State University.' The guide included not' only lecture material, 
but a number of structured practice interviews to familiarize the • 
interviewers with the questionnaire. For the 1972 survey , ^ interviewijig 
began on April 2h and continued until the end of June. 

In addition to training, a field edit was instituted to insure 
adequate quality. In. the 1967 survey, ^this consisted of a . "full edit" 
of the first several schedules returned by each interviewer and a partial' 
edit of 'the remaining questionnaires from each interviewer's assignment. 
The t\ill edit consisted of reviewing^ the questionnaires from beginning 
to end, to determine if the entries were complete and consistent and 
whether the "skip" instructions were being followed. The interviewer , was 
contacted by phone concerning .minor problems and, depending on. the nature 
of the problem, was either merely" told of the error or asked to contact 
the respondent for additional infprmation or for clarification. For more 
serious problems the interviewer was retrained either totally or. in part, 
and the questionna^ire was returned tor completion. • * 

If problems arose, the complete edit was continued until the 
supervisor was satisfied that * the interviewer was doing a complete, and 
consistent job. The partial edit sirrply checked to determine that the 




interviewer had , not inadvertently skipped any part of the questionnaire 
which should have been filled.. Any 'questionnaire which failed the partial 
edit was returned to the interviewer for completion. ' In the 1969? 197I5 
and 1972 surveys, a "full edit" was used on all the schedules". - 

Estimating Methods 

The estimating proq'edure used. in the NIS involved multi-stage ratio 
■estimates. ' . . 

Basic weight The first step was the. assignment to each sample case 
of a basic weight consisting of the reciprocal of the final probability of 
selection. The probability reflects the differential sampling which was 
employed by color within each stratum. . . • 

Noninterview adjustment ' In the initial survey the weights for all 
those interviewed were adjusted to the extent needed to accouFjt for persons 
for whom no information was obtained because of abs ence, refusal, or 
unavailability for other reasons. This "^'adjustment was made separately 
for each of I6 groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North 
Central, Souths West) by residence (urban, rural), by color (white, black). 

Ratio estimates The distribution of the population selected .for 
the sample may differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as a 
whole with respect' to residence, age, color, and sex. Since these 
population characteristics are closely correlated with" the principal 
measurements made from the sample, ,the measurements can be substantially 
improved when weighted appropriately to conform to the known distribution 
of these population characteristics. This was accomplished in the initial 
survey through two stages of ratio estimation. 

The first stage of ratio estimation t^akes into account differences at 
the time of the 196O Census between. the distribution , by color and residence 
of the population as estiinated firom the sample PSU's and that of the total 
population in each of the four major regions of the "country. Using 196O 
Census data, estimated ^)opulation totals by color and residence for each 
region were computed by appropriately weighting the Census counts for 
PSU's in the sample. Ratios were then computed between these 'estimates 
(based on sample PSU*s) and the actual population totals 'for the regior^ 
as shown by the 1969 Censur. . .. . - 

In the second stage, the sample proportions were- adjusted to, 
independent current estimates of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
.population by age and" color.. These estimates were prepared by carrying 
forward the most'^ recent Census data (l96o)" to take, account of subsequent 
aging of the population, mortality, and migration between the United 
States and other countries. The adjustment was made by color within . 
three age groupings . 
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Weights for sub'sequent years As a result of the above steps, each 
sample person ha3 a weight .which remains xinchanged throughout 'the life of 
the study. The universe of study was thus fixed at the time of interview 
for the first survey. Since no reweighting *9f the sample was made after 
subsequent surveys, the group of interviewed persons is an unbiased sample 
of the population group in existence at the time of the first survey only. 
The number of women with whom initial interviews were conducted was 53O83. 

Coling and Editing ' ■ 

Most of the data on the interview schedules " required no coding,, since 
a majority of the answers were numerical entries or. in the form of pi^ecoded 
categories, .^pwever, clerical coding was necessary for the occupational 
and industriar classification of the several jobs referred to in. the 
interview. The Census Bureau's standard occupation and industry codes 
used for the CPS were employed for this purpose. Codes for other 
open-ended quesH:ions were assigned by the Census Bureau, in some cases on 
the basis of ' guidelines developed by the Center for Human Resource " Research 
from tallies ,of subsamples of the returns. - . ^ 

. The ^^consistency edits for the interview schedules were completed on 
the computer by the Census Bureau. For the parts of the questionnaire 
which were similar to the CPS, a modified CPS edit was used. For .all 
other Sections, separate consisuency checks were performed. None of the 
edits • included an allocation routine which was dependent on averages or 
random information from outside sources, sim.e such allocated data could 
'not be expected, to be" consistent with data from previous or subsequent 
surveys. -However, where the answer to a question was obvious from others 
in the questionnaire, the missing answer was entered on the tape. To take 
an example frDm the initial (1967) survey, if item 21a ("Is it necessary 
for you to make any regular arrangements for the aare of your children 
while you are working?") was blank, but legitimate entries appeared in' 
2Ib 'and c ("What arrangements have you made?" and '*What is the cost pf . 
the'se arrangements?") a "Yes" was inserted in 21a. In this case, only if 
21a was marked "Yes,'^ could 21b and c be filled; therefore, ^ the assumption 
was made that- either the key punch operator failed to punch the item or 
the interviewer failed to mark it. , 
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APPENDIX D 
INTERVIW SCHEDULES 



Thb. int'erview schedules for the 
1967 an<ii 197^ surveys are displayed in 
the following pages. Data used in the 
volume* that are based on the I969 .or 197 1 
surveys I were derived from questions 
identical or analogous to those inc^Luded 
in thesQ schedules. 
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Budget Bureau No> 41-R2395; Approval Expi're.s April 30, 1968' 



FORM L6T-301 



" U,S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
■ BUREA U OP" T HE, Cfc-NSUS ' 



NATIONAi. LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 



SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
\ OF WOMEN 30 - 44 



1967 



NOTICE -1 Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by law (Title 
'-4 3, U.S. Code). It may be seen only by .sworn Census emj>Joyees and may 
bo used only for- statistical purposes* i ' 



Control No. 



3. Name 



2. Line nunQber 
of respondent . 



4. Address 



5. Interytewed by 



ICode 
I. 



ECORD OF CALLS 



Date 



Time ^ 



a.m. 
p.m. 



a.m. 
p.m. 



a.m. 
p.m. 



a.m. 
p.m. 



Comments "^"^ 



RECORD OF JNTERVIEW 



interview time 



Began 



a.m. 
p.m.: 



Ended 



a»m, 
p.m. 



Date completed ' 



Comments 



NONINTERVtEW REASON 



-Temporari ly absent 
Unable to locate respondent 



H' Refused 
~] Other ~ SpTctfy 



TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 



Item 2 - Idcntfficafion code 

\ ' ^ ■ 

Item 13 - li4arital status 

1 * ; Married spouse present 

3 
4 
5 
6 



Item 15 - Age 



Item 16 - Race 



Harried spoyse absent 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Separated ' ^ 
Never married 



7-1 ^hite 
"^2] Negro 
□ Other ' 



Item 22 - Tenure 

1 □ Owned or being, bought' 

2 □ Rented 

□ No cash rent 

Items 23 - 25 - Land usage 

1 □ A D 

2 □ B 5 □ E 

3 □ C 



IFREBPONDENT\HAS MVED, ENTER NEW ADDRESS 



Number and street 



County 



o ■ 
ERIC 




City 



ZIP code 



2oy 



USCOMM-DC 
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I CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



1. 



What were yoy doing most of 
LAST WEEK- , 

! Working 
Keeping house 
or something else 

■: WK ~ Workthg -- SKIP to 
j Wah a lob but not at work 
L*K - Lookin-g^for work 
S —Going to school 
KH - Keeping house 
U - 'Unable to work - SKIP' to 



OT - Other - Specify 



~1 



2. ' Did you do any work at all LAST 
*WEEK, not counting work around 
the house? 

(Note: If'farm or business operator 
m hous.ehoid, ask about unpaid 
work.) 



Yes 



X ■ □ Mo - SKIP to 3 



2a, How. many hours 
did you work 

LAST WEEK at all jobs?. 



2b. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 

1 1 49 or more - SKIP to 6 v. 

2 IJ I - 34 ASK 2c 



2c. Do you USUALLY, work 35 hours or 
more a week at this, job? 

- , Yes - What is the reason you 
worked' less than 35 
hoursy LAST WEEK? 

2 . No — What,is ttie reason you 
USUALlY work less 
- 'than 35 hours a week? 

' Mark' thf" appropriate y'reason) 

0 1 Slack woi-k 

02 MatenaJ phortage ^ 

03 •* Plant or machine, rep.air* 

OA , New job started during week' 

05 Job terminated during week 

Db Cauld fmd only part-time worjc 

07 Hokday (legal or. religious) ' 

08 V Labor di spute 

r 

09 Bad weather 

10 Own illness 

? 1 Uiness of family member 

\2 ,0n vacation 

/ 3 Too busy with htousework 

Too busy with scn^oi, personal 
business, etc. 

Did not want ful l/'time work 

:> •FuJ^I-tjme work v^eek undej" "^5 
hours 



2d, Did you lose any time or take any 
time off LAST WEEK for any reason 
such as illness, holiday, olr_slack 
'work? 



j Yes — How many hours 
did you take off? 



Other reason 



(If cntrs in J . "^KIP to 6,and^enter 



uorkod at last u eek./ 



1 No 



(Correct 2a ifiost time not already 
deducted; if 2a reduced below 35, 
fill 2c,' othhrwiae SKIP to 6.) . 



2e. Did y-ou work any overtime or at 
more than one job LAST WEEK?. 



1 ^ Yes — How many 
^ extra hours 

. * did you work? 



■ No 



(Correct 2d if 'e^tra hours not 
already included and SKIP to 6.)^ 



flf^^'J'' in 1, SKIP to 3a.) ' " 
Djd you 'have a job (or business) 
from which you were temporarily 
absent Or on layoff LAST WEEK? 



iniy • i 

•^7 



1 n'Yes X Q No - \S/v7P 4o 



3a. Why were you absent from work' 
''LAST WEEK? . 



Own illness 

Illness of family member 
On vacation 



1 a 

2 □ 

3 □ 

4 [3 •T'OO busy with housework, 

sphooi, personal bu'siness 

5 □ Bad, weather • . 

6 Labor dispute 

7 [3] jo^ ^0 begin 

within 30 days - ASK 4c2 

~8 □ Tjemporary layoff 
(Under 30 days) 

9 Q Indefinite layoff 
(30 dayS'^or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 



ASK Ac 3 



0 □ Other - Specify 



3b. Are you getting wages or salacy for 
any of the time off LAST WEEK? 

■ 1 □ Yes .> ^ . 

2 No / , ^ 

3 □ Self-employ^ 



3c. Do you usua?fy work 35 hours or 
more a week at this job? 

1 [□ Yes • 2 □ No . 

(SKIP to 6 and enter job held 
last iveek,) 



Notes 



ERIC 
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I. CURRENT LABOR fORCE STATUS ~ Continued 



fif *'LK'* in /, SKIP to 4a.) ■ - 
4. Have you been looking for work during tiie past A 
weeks' 

1 r. "Yes ^ lZi No - 5A[/P 5a" 



4a. What have you been domg in the last -4 weeks to find 
' work' . . 

' ' Mw-k uH.mr thud's used; do not read li^t,} 
Checked with 

1 ' \ State employment agency 

2 Private. employment agency 
,.3 . ~7 Employer directly 

4 '1 Friends or relatives 
. s • Placed or answered ads 

d . ■ . 

.. ^> • Nothing — .S^iVP to 5ii •. 

• 7- . Other — Specify — » MDTA, union or 

1^ professional re gisier, etc.. 



4b. 'Ahy did you start'looking for work? Was it because 
/ou lost or quit a job at that time or. was thjere some 
, • other reason? * 



^ Lost )ob 
2 ' Quit job 

3 



4 [ J Other "Specify 



1 



Wanted tempora'ry 

WQfk 



4c. 1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 

^ 2) How many Weeks agp did you start looking for work? 

3) How many weeks ago were you laid off?- 

.0 Number of weeks . 



4d/ Have you be^en looking for full-time or part-tinrie work? 
1. " F^l l-time w;ork 2 Part-time work 



4e. Is there any reason why you could not take a jpb 
v. LAST WEEK? * 

1Z [~j Already has a job 

3 Temporary illness 

6 iNG \^ rn Going to school 

I 5 [3j Other ~ Specify -y 



4f. In what year did you last work at a regular full- or - 
part-time job la;sting two consecutive weeks or more? 
Rf*rard \ ear last job ended on Reference Information 
' shf'f'i f Lahor Force Group B) 



January 1966 or later 

I 962 — 65 — Specify month and year 



Month 



year / > 



3 '.Before 1962 - Specify year . 

4 ; Never worked 2 weeks :.or more, J 

5 • V Never worked at all . 




SKIP to Check 
Item Cy Pa^e 5 



5a. In. what year did y'ou - lasf work at a regular full- or 

part-time job or business? Record year last job tnded 
on Re ft' retire Inforrnatiuu Sheet (Labor Force Group C) 

1 . ; January 1 966^ or later 

2 1962 — 65 - Sprrify month and year 

■ ' ^ lSK3b 

Month Year 

3 ' ' Before \ 962 - Speeify year 

4 ' Never worked - SKIP to Check Item C\ pa^e S 



5b. On that job did you usually work 35 -hours or more 
a week^ 



35 hours or more 



Less than 35 hours 



5c.,. Why did you leave your last -job? 

o 1 set married 

02 Husband wanted her to quit 
0 3 L J Husband transferred, moved 
0 4 ^^1 Own health 
0 5 '^ J Pregnancy 
06 ;""] Health of family members 
'o"^ L^^! Devote more time to family 
0 8 Stiasonal job completed 

09 Slack work or business conditions 

10 "J Temporary nonseas^pnal work completed . 

11 :^'] Unsatisfactory work arrangements (hour, pay , etc.) 



S2 Other — Specify '. 

. to 6 and describe that job 



6. \ DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 



6a. For whom did you work? (Name of company, business^ 
. " organization or other employer) 



6b. In what city and State i"s . . . located? 

City — ■■ ^ - : — 

State • • : : 



6c. What kind cif business or indu-stry*is this? 
(For example, TV and radio manufacturer, 
jetaii shoe store, restourant, State Labor 
Departffient, farm) 



Census 

use only 



6d. Were you 



An employee of PRIVATE company, business, 
,or individual for wages, salary, or commission? 

A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 
county, or local)? 

0 ~ Self-employed-i^n^'OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm? ' ' . 

(if not a farm)— Is this busings incorporated? 

r T Yes □ No ' 

WP - Working WITHOUT PAY in family business 
or farm? 



6e.. What kind of work were you doirig? (For 

example, typist, elementary teacher, waitress, 
stock clerk) 



Consusv 
utm only 



ERIC 
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I. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



\7 



6f, When did you start working 
// i966 <>r later, enter bo 



at this job or business?' 
th month and year. 



6f. 



Year . 
Mon th 



7. Vlow did you find out^about that job? 
// ^^Othcr,'' specify here 



^ ' ^ lZj State employment agency 

2 [^^31 Private employment agency/ 

3 CH Checked directly with emp/ioyer 

4 Newspaper ads 

5 [73 Friends or relatives 
• 6 rn O'ther ■ c 



CHECK 
ITEM A 



X r"; Respohdent has not worked since January 1966 - SKI? to Check Item Cjy page 5 
1 ^ * All others - \Sk 8 ' / . ' j 



8a. How much time (does, did) it usually take you to get 
to work (one way)? 

b. What means" of transportation dp you usually use to' 
get to work? - Check «J mans boxes as apply k 



li "Olhrr/^ specify heri 



c- i , What IS the toul cost 



of any parking fees or tplls 



,you have to pay (round trip!)? 



2. How many miles do yDU go by car (round trip)? 



Only box I marked in 8b; - SKIP to Check Item l\ 



8a. 



1 [3] Own auto - ASK 8c 

2 Ride with someone else 

3 ['^] Bus or streetcar 7 

4 Subway or elevated ) '^^^ 

5 Railroad 

6 - IJ Taxicab / 

7 [71 Walked only) , , 

• ^ . 5 MP to Check hem B 

8 73 Other ) 



I. 0, ] No cost 

or • S ' 



per 



2. Miles 



Box I and any of boxes l 



.'d. What IS the total cost of 



of transportation g'iven \h b)? 



- 6 marked in 8b - ISA' 8d 



the round trip by (means' 



d, 0 I 
or 



No cost 



per 



CHECK 
ITEM 8 



"P" 01^ "G" in item 6d - ASK 9 
"0" or^; **-WP" in., item 6d - SKIP t\ Check Item C, page 3j 



9a. I^ow much do (did) you ea(rn at (job listed in 6a)? 



b. I- ow many hours a week db (did) you usually. wor,^ 
at this job? ■ \ ' 

c» Do (did) you receive extra^.pay when you work (worked) 
o^er a certain number of hours a week? 



d. After how m'gny hours do (did) you receive extra pay? 



e. For all hours worked over (ehtry in 9d) are (were) 
I you pSi-d straight time, tim.e ^nd one-half, double time. 
! or IS there s,ome other arrangement? 

i' •••/')*/. ..^» ' : t\. L : 1 



9a. 
b. 



Hours 



per 



// '^Oihery specify here 



\ 



c, 1 -TTI Yes ^A'SK 9d 

2 [7] No - /compensating time off only \ SKI P. to 



] No 

J Nevcjlr work overtime 



Ch eck Item C^ 
page 5 



^1 77] Hourk, 
7J Hou^is 



_per day 
-per week 



Hl l^^.'J^^S^t ^^^^ 
2^ 7] Tiiie and one-half 

3 V ] DOj'uble ,time 

4 [V] Compensating" time off 

5 r\] Otiier. 



ERIC 
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n ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK 



j\Respondent tSt^n Labor Force Group • 
CHECK i ^\ ^ r"WK*' in I or "Yes." in 2 or 3) - IS/v iO 
ITEM C \ \ B r*LK" iP I or "Yes'* in A) - SKIP in JJ 
. C (An others) SKIP M) 



Record Labor Force Group 

on Reference Information Sheet 



10. How do you feei about the job you have novv^ 
Respondt;nt*s corTirr^ents . 



LA BOR FORCE GROUPA 



10. Do you 

1 [ Like It very much? 

2 Like it fairjy well? 

3 /Dislike it somewfiat? 

4 [ ' ] Dislike it very much? 



11. . What are the things you like best about your .}ob? After respondent ^ives lyi answer , ASK "Anything else?" 



3.. 



12. What are tne thm^s about your job that you Jon't like so well? - \fter respondent gives an answer, ASK- 



3. . . _ " 












13, vVhat yvo'jicj Vol: say is the fiore important thing about 
- any job - good vv.^ges or liking the kind of work you. 
are doing' , 

. 't- 


is. 

2 


] Good wages 
'] Liking the work 







Respondent's corr^rrents 



14a. If. by sonie chance you (and your husband) were to 
.'get enough rr^oney to iWe corrfortabjy without working, 
do youintnk that ycj would worJ< anyway? 

b. Why do yoii fee! that you would work? 



14a. 1 : ;;"] Yes ASK b 

2 r ] No - SKIP to c ' 

3 . Undecided" - SKIP to d 



c. Why do YOU feel that you would hot work? 



d. On what would it depend? 



15. Suppose someone IN THIS A RE A offered yuu a job 
in the same Ime of work you're in now. How much 
would the new job have to pay for you to be wriling 
to take it? - h-aru^nnt ^nen pr^ konr^' record dollars 
and ^^nfs, (h^^ rru ise, 'muhd <v) the nearest dollar. 



Respondent's comn-ients 



-16/ If for some reason you were permanently to lose your 
/ present job tomorrow,, what would you do? 



// "V)//^>t" Kt-ec!f\ hf 



ERLC 



15. 



per . 



1 r^] I wouldn't tsfce it at any conceivable pay 

2 L. J ' would take a steady job at same or less pay 



16. 



1 [33 Take another job I know about — ASK it 

2 [Z2 Look for v^ork -^ SKIP ta 18 . - 

3 □ Stay at home - SKIP to 19 



/ 



4 \I2 Other - SKIP to 20 



J 
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H, ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK ^ Continutd 



17q. For whom would you^work? 



b. What kind of work do you think you would be doing? 



SKIP to 20l 



18a, What kind of work would^you look for? 



b. Are there any particular employers to whom you 
would apply? 



Number of employers listed. 



0 Companies of a particular type 
X i~l None 



\ SKI. 
i 20 



SKIP to. 
20a 



2, 
3. 



■ ^ \ 

■ •■ 1 




■ ■ - ■ ■ • , . / ■ . 













SKIP to 20a ' 



19. Is there-any particular reason- why you plan to 
stay at home? • 



.20a, How long do you think you will continue to work at 
your present job? ' 



b. What do you plan id do immediately after you stop 
working at your. present job? 



// "Otlier/^ spt'cify here. 



19. 1 □ Yes - Specify . 



20a. \ n Less than 1 year ) , 
abl-/ years ' \ ''^^^ 
3 .[^_~2 5 years or longer j 
■4 r~2 As long as ! can 
5 [I^- Don't know 



J SKIP 



to 21 



^* ^ till Take another job I know about 
2' LH Look for work 

3 □ Stay home - SKiP to 20e 

4 ^0 to school, get additional training \ Sf^ip 

5 r**^ Other 



j ASK 20 c ^ d 

\ SKIP 
)to 21 



c. What kin-d of work do you think you wi 1 1 (be doing) (look for)? 



d,. Do you think it will be part-time or full-time work? 



• , Is there any particular reason why you plan to stay 
at home? 



d, A Q Part-time 
2 r'] Full-time 



j . SKU 



SKIP to 21 



-e. 1 Yes — Specify , 
2 □ No • 



X ; Respondent has no children under age 18 in the household SKIP to 34 



21a. is It necessary, for you to rpake any regular arrange- 
-ments for the care of your children while you are 
working? 

b. What arrangements have you made? . ' 



c. What is the' cost of these child care arrangements? 



21a,. 1 □ Yes ^ ASK b and c 



b. Child is cared Jor • 

1 In ovynjhome by relative 
' 2 In' own home by nonrelative 

3 [33) In relative's home . 

4 [31 In nonrelatrve's home " 

5 [331 At school or group. care center (day care center, 

day nursery, nursery' school; after-schoal center, 
settlement housis, etC;) 



c CO. rZ] No cost 



_per . 



SKIP to 31- 



ERIC 



^. Why IS that? 



5A7P. to 3i 
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■ • ■ ' H ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK - Continued 

■ - LABOR FORCE GROUP B 

22. What kind of work are you looking for? - 



23. 


How much would the job have to pay for you to be 
Willing to take it? . 


23. ' " . 
$ per - • ■ 


24. 


Aow many hours per week do you want to work? 


24. 

Hoiirc:, - ' 


25a. 


Are there any restrictions, such as hours or location 
of job xhat would be a factor in your taking a job? 


25a. 

1 r] Yes A^K h 


2 No - SKIP to 26 



b; What are these restrictions? 



Respondent has no children under age 18 in the household - SKIP to 27 

26a. 



26a, All) It be necess.ary for, you to make any special 
arrangements for the care of your children, if you 
find a |ob? 

b. What arrangements will you make? 



'J Yes 
"1 No ~ 



ASK b 
iSK c 



b. Child will be cared for 

^ E-I] 1^ o^ri home by relative 
2 lIH In own home by nonrelatlve 
- 3 [331 'n relative's home 
. ^ iI2 In nonrelative's home ■ 

5 At school or group car,e center 
(day care center, day nursery,. 

, nursery school, after-school center,' 
Settlement house, etc) ' ' 

6 Don't know 



SKIP to 



c. Why IS that? . 



27. What would you say is the more important thing about 
any job — good wages or liking the kind of work you 
are domg? 

Respondent's comments 


27. 

1 [3]] Good wages 

2 []]^ Liking. the work 






28a. If, by some chance, you (and your husband) were to get 
enough money to live comfortably withikit working, 
do you thmk you would work anyway? \ 

b. Why .do you feel that you would work? 

c. Why do you feel that you would no.twork?- 

' 1 — 


28a. , □ Yes - ASK b 

2 □ No - SKIP to c 

3 [—} Undecided - Si^/P w (/ ■• " - 


-d. On what would it depend? t<' ■ . - . ^ • 


Notes ' . 

.... ' ■ , . r » ■ , , . . , 

'ex 



ERIC 
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n. ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK - Continued 



29a. "Ahac do you expect to be doing five years from now — 
wofkjng, staying home, or something else? 


29a. 1 f' J Working - ASK 29 b c 

2 r ] Staying home - SKIP to 29d 

3 ] Go to school, get \ 

additional training I SKIP to 34 ' 

** ! W L( 1 C 1 1 


V- 


b. What kind of work do yQu think you will be doing? 


c; Oo you chink it will be part-time or full-time? 

d. Is there an/ particular reason why you plan to stay 
. at horr-e' . 


- c. 1 ^' I Part-time ) 

" " \ SKIP to 3i : 
2 L 1 Full-time j 

d. 1 Yes — Siwrify ' ' > 

2 ;;;;] No ■ • • . ! 


,SKIP to 


LABOR FORCE GROUP C 


30a. if you were offered a job by some employer IN TH IS 
AREA, do you think you wouixi take it? 

- b. What k.tnd of work vvould.it have to be' 


30a. 1 Ci Yes ~ ASK W b -^^ 

2 rn It depends — Specify "On what'' 
and ask W h — ^ 


X 'Z] No to 32 • 


c. What woutd the Wages or salary have to be' 

h \inii'unj tiiit-n per hour, rt'< ord dollars and ccnls, 
i^lh t^'ii t ^''^ouna to tkr rwiircst dollar. 

' d. Are ther^ any restrictions, such as hours or location 
■ of ]ob,;hat Aould be a factor m your taking a job?, 

. e. What are tnese restrictions' 


c . ■ . ' . 
S per i 

. 1 • . ; Yes - ASK c 

2 f;:VNo - SKIP-.to f - . 





f. Why would you sa^ you are not looking for such a job now? 



g. Do you expect to look for work within the next year? 



9- ^ 



Yes 



2 ^' ' No 



Respondent has no 'children under age 18 in' the household — SKIP to 33 



31. Would It be -necessary for you to make any special 
arrangements for the care of your children, if you 
were to take a job' ■ 



31. 1 ] Yes 

2 ^ ] No - Why not? 



^:SKIP 
Ur 
33 



Don't know 



Notes 
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■ n, ATTITUDE TOWARD WORK Continued ^ 


32a. Are there any circumstances under which you think 
you would want to take a job^ 

Respondent's CQnvnpnt*^ 


1 Yes - ISA /; V 
" X /No ^ SKIP to XI ' . 


b. What ktnd jf work would it have to bei' 


c. What would*the wage or salary have to be? ^ 

. If^ arwii n i < / F en jn-r h\ 'ur, record do I la rs an d e tints. 
OtI'.t-ru y s *• rnu'nd to nearest dollar. 

d. Are there any restrictions such as hours or 
location of job, that would be a factor in your taking 

a' j ob ' 

e. What are these restrictions^ 


c, 

$ _ _ ppr 

\ iZl Yes - ASK 32e \ " 




33a: What do you expect to be doing five years' from now - 
workings staying home, or something else? 

If "Orhr-." s^vTy/^ Lrr 
b: What kmd of work do you think you will be doing? 


33a. 1 J Working - /IS/v .^J 6 - r . 

2 C~] Staying home - SKIP to 33d . 

3 Crj Go to school, get additional . 

- ' ^ . ^ ( SKIP to ' ' 
^ L_] Don't know " /" 34 
5 [□ Other ) ' 


c. Do you th!nk it w»n b,e part-time or full-time work? 

d. Is there any particular reason why you plan to. . 
. stay, at home^ 


c, 1 • 1" Part-time ) - • 

^ SKIP toM- . ' . 
2 □ Full-time ) . 

^ CIJ Yes — Specify 


2 r;3 No - ' * ' ' 


. nr. WORK EXPERIENCE IN 1966 


34a; Now 1 have some questions on your work experience 
during 1966. In'how many different weeks did you 
work either full or part time in 19^6 (not counting 
v/ork around the house)? (Include paid vacations,and 
paid sick leave.'^ ' 

B/ During the weeks that you worked-in 1966, how many 
. hours-per week did you, usually vVork? 


34a. • s * 

p ■ — . " 

Number of wppkf; .•. 

X □ None - SKIP to 36a 

b. 


CHECK ^ 
ITEMD 


r; : 52 weeks in 34a ~ ASK 35a . I . ... 

2 '■ ; I -*5I weeks in 34a^~SA7P to 35b - ^. r ' . ! * ' 


35a. Did you lose any. full weeks of work in 1966 because 
you were on layoff frojp a job or lost a job? 

N , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

b. '^You say you worked (miry in l/a^ weeks in 1966. 

In any of the remaining />2.zrfv/Z;A minus\ntry in 

^ktj weeks were you looking for work or on 
layoff from a }ob? . ^ - . 

c. Were all. of ^se weeks in one stretch' 


,35a. r f~| Yes — How many weeks? 

Adju.st item 34a and SKIP to 35c 

^ iZj No - SKIP to Check Item E, page 10' ' 

b. - 

if] Yes -^How many weeks? — ASK 

35c 

' ^ ill: No - SKIP to Qheck Item.E, page 10 

• \ □.Yes, 1 ) • • 

2 No 2 / ^^^^ ChecLItem E, 
' "III* \ ■ 1 Pa^e 10 . 
• ^ □ No, 3 or more / 
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36a. Even though you did not work in 1966", did you spend 
any ttme trying to find work or on layoff from a job? 

b. How many different weeks were you looking for work* 
or on !ay6ff'frcm a job? 

c. Now iet rne see. During' 1966 there were about f :7J. 
r'A-.s minus t ntru\<, in itt'ms ^ la and ^bhj- 



nr. WORK EXPERIENCE IN 1966 - Continued 



For th"se uhv did not work in l^b6 



36a. 1 "J Yes - ASK b ' % . • ' ' 

2 No — KA^/P to c and ask about 52 iveehs 

b. . / ' 

•Weeks — 



weeks that you were not working or looking for work. 
What would you say was the mam reason that you 
were not iookjr>g for work'* . .. 



\ ■; 1 !!l or disabled and. unable to work 

2 1 Birth of child 

3* ;■''! Other fam'hly responsibility 

4 : ] Couldn't find work 

5 ' } Vacation 

6 r ] Did not want to work 

7 ['".'] Other — Specify 



.SKIP 
to 

Check 

Item 

G 



CHECK 
ITEM £ 



R^'frr to itenus :Ha and i5h 

\ ' All weeks accounted for - SKIP to Ch<*ck Item. F 
2 ' ^ Some weeks not accounted for — .-15^' 37 



37. Now let me see. During 1966 there'were about 
II tries in itenus Ma and 3rih}^ 



■ weeks that you, were not working or looking for work. 
What would you say was the mam reason that you 
were not iookmg for work? 



37. 



1 Ill or disabled and. unable to work 

2 "] Birth of child 

3 •'"_] Other family responsibility^ 

4 : "] Couldn't find work 

5 ] Vacation '* 

a rr ] Did not want to work 

7 f "I Other — Specify 



CHECK 
KFEM F 



m bd - ISK jHci 
..p .r ..^M -VVP" in 6d -- SKIP to i8h 



38a, I see that you are self-employed. Did you work for 
anyone else for wages or salary in 1966? 

b. In. 1966. for how many employers did you work? 



38a. i r ] Yes - ASK b 

2 1 No - SKIP to Check Item C 



h. Number of Employers 



EZ. MARITAL AND FAMILY HISTORY 



CHECK 
ITEM G 



'Rrff ! lluuschold Rt rord Card 

\ Responcient iS "never married" and has children of her own in 

the household - SKIP to II- ^ 
< Respondent is "n^ever married" and has no Children of her own 

m the household ^ SKIP to Check ItenilL pa^e 12 
2 -Ail others - [SK V) ■ \ ... 



Record on 

Reference Information 
Sheet ^ / 



39. Have you been married more than once? 



40a. Y/hen y/ere you married^ 



39. 1 iZ] Once ^' ASK ' 

2 ] More.tban once — Specify number 

V- SKIP to H 



40a. Month 



19. 



Respondent currently married - ^^KIP to 12 \ Record marital status and year of 

m arr ia^ e on R e fe r en ce Information 
Sheet . 



A!l others - ISA W h 



b. .When were you (widowed, divorced, separated)? 



b'.^ Month. 



19 



,^SKIPio 12 
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lY. MARITAL AND FAMILY HISTORY. - Continued 



41a. Whatwas the date, of your first m^rr-iage? 
How was It terminat.ed? 

c. Whan was it terminated? 

2 ■ Respondent'-currently married — iSK tld 

3 AJj others - S/v//' to Uf 



41a. Month. 



19- 



. b. 



I Widowed 
1 Divorced 



Month 



.19 



marriage on Refervncc Information Sheet 



d. When were you married most recently? 

e. What'are the dates of your most recent marriage? 



42a. Have you ever adopted any children or did your 
husband have children who came to live with you 
when you married him' 

b. How many children' . . 



43a. In what year did the first of these children come 
to live with you? 

b. How o-ld was the chi Id at that time? 

c. Of allathese children, how many s*till live with you? 



Month 



.19. 



e. From: Month. 
To: Month. 



42a. 



1 [ .] Yes - ASK h 
2r-'l No - SKIP to A I 



b. 



43c 



19. 



b. \ 



( Record marital status and year o[ respondent' s 
j first n ' " 



. SKIP to 12 



.19. 
.19. 



44a.'Have you ever given birth to any children, who are 
not living with you now? ' . ■ 



b. How many children? 



44a.'- 



1 Q] Yes - ASK h 

'^o --- SKIP to 46 



45.-, In what month and year was the first child born? 



45. . Month: 



19 



0 ' Respondent has no- ghi Idren — SKIP to Check Item //, pa^e 12 



46. If I am correct, y,our first ghild was born (you first • 

assumed responsibility for a--child) in 19 . Is 

that right? Enter earliest year of birth or ''acqui- 
„ sition^* of a child from Record Card and items 43 
and /T. Rpcord year of firsit child's birth on 
Reference Information Sheet. ' - 



46. 



1 Yes 



No ~ Find out correct year 
and adjust accordingly. 



Was another person present while completing Section TSD. 
1 ■ Yes ■ 2 i ] No — 0*0 to Check Item II , page 12 

Would you say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 
1 ' ' Yes 2 [ J No 

Notes : ' . r ■ ■ 
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Y. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966^ - 


CHECK 

1- 1 iwm . ri ,. 


Keh'T to Rcferem t' InlprmaUon Sheet . . ' * 
* f ' Respondent has never worked — 66 ^ • 

Respondent has worked and: - . 

2 {\s, has l)een) jnarried — ASK 17 ^ 

3 ■ Has never been married and hasQio children of her own -in the household — SKIP to 5T 

4 Has never been married and has children of her own In the household — .SA.7r to 60 , 


EVER MARRIED RESPONDENT ^. 


47a. Vd \.\KQ to ask you about the longest job xou havd 
between. the time you stopped going -to. school full 
tinie ^nd'your (first) marriage. ' For whom djd you 
work? 

b.'What kmd of work were you doing on that job? (^lOngest 


47a. X r~] Did not work in that period )SKIP to 48q and 
' ' > then Check Item 1, 

0 ^ .] Married while still in school) p^^e 13 

1 ' " i Same as current (last) job -r. ASK b 

and SKIP to k 

' 2 i;] Other ASK h- / . 
ass ignment) ^ 


c. What kina of bus mess or industry was that? . . * ,- 


d. Were you - 

1 . An ^^fTiployee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
md 5 vidua! for wages, salary or commission?- 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, state, 
cpuruy, or local)? 

3. Seif-employed tn OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm^ 

A. ¥\o'*king vMTHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 

e. Whe^'e was ir^ai job located? 

f. Dni yo^ usual 1/ work 35 hours or more a week? - 

•g. tr^ '■j'M'ai'ye^ir did you START working at that job? 

'h. !n what /ear &\6 you Sf OP working at that job? 
i. Then yc-.i worked there for "h" minu^ 
. _-„years. -fs that correct? 

j.- How dnj you happe'n to leave that |ob? 


d. - 

1 [ j-P — Private 

2 rj G — Government 

3 lIj 0 - Self-employed . " 

■ ' ^ r.] Vt'P - Without pay ' . 

e. City f r . , 
county 


f. 1 : 35 hours or more ^ 

2 1^'] Less than 35 hours ' \ 

g. Year, - . •. 

h. Ypar' ' " 

^ r J Yes ' 

2 ; No — Correct dates in '"^'' and ''/z" as 
necessary ^ , 


k. Was this the first regular full-time )ob you had 
after you stopped goifig. to school full-time? 

1. in what year did you take your fifst regular full-time 
^ job. (exclude summ.er vacation jobs)? 


. ^ J Yes - SKIP to IH : 
2 171 No ^ ASK I 

1. . , . 

Year • ■ . 


48a. In what. ^ear i^.id. you stop going to school full-time? 

9 Nc years between school and marriage — SKIP I 

1 ■ . • 
b. Of the years betweery the time you left • 

school and y.pur (first) marriage m how many of these 
years would you say you- worked at least six months? 
L\ : . : 1- 


48a. 

Ypar 

J Check Item /, page 13 - - - - ' 
1 Nnmher / ' . • ' 

— — : : 1 ■ 



Y. -WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM I 



Rt'trr /(> Rrh^t^nrt' hf fr rfnaiinn Shrrt • • 

1 ; Respondt^ni hoa has or has had children - (^0 ^/ Clirck hem J 



Respondent Has no children - "^KIP to T.*; 



CHECK 
ITEM J 



Respcf^dent j5 jn Labor Force Group B or C and the. ^ . > 

J Year her last job ended was between the year of her (first) marrrage and. the-year of her " 
ftrsc chtid'-s birth .( or the year she first assumed responsibility for a child) - SKIP to 50 

' X- Year her iastVoib ended is before or is the same as. the year of her (first) marriage -- SKIP 
2 , Al! others ^ W\ .' ' ^ \ • \ - . 



49. Between' the ti.'re of your (first) rr^arr.iaie and the 
birth of your first child, [you firsc nssuilned respon- 
. • Sibil it/ for a child) did you ever have a, job or 
• bus mess ^ 



49. 



50a. Td like to know about the longest job you held 
'between the time of your f firsti'marriage' and the 
b'fth of yOur first th\^6 (ycu first assumed respon- 
V sibflfty for a cfefld)-. For v.hoT: d d you w.ork? 



50 c 



1 ; Yes - ASK.50 ■ .\ ■ 

, ^ , * ■ «■ 

X No ^^SKIP IQ Ch'ecR Item A\ p\i^c II 

1 " : Same as current (last) jo"b) , 

|| / ASK h ana then 

2 \ - ;'Same as job betweea " / SKIP to 51 

school and marriage ) 

"3^ 7 , Other - ASK b - j 



b. What kfPd of rk were . you c!o?ng on that job? (longest as'signmenc) 



c. What kind of busir^ess or EPdustry^ was that?.. 



d. 'Were you 



1. An employee of PRiVATE company, busines"s, or 
individual for wages, salary or commission? 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal , State. 
' county or local)' - . 

3. Self-employed tn OWN bu.S!ness, professional 
practice, or farm? ^ 

4. Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 
e. Where was that job located' 



f. Did you usually work 35 hours or more a week? 



g. In what year d»d you START working at that job?, 

h;' In what year, did you STOP working. at that job? 
• i. Then you worked there for ^'/i" ^ninu^ '^g"') ' 
years, is that correct? 



j. How did you happen to leave that job' 



r [ 1 P - Private 

3-^1 <5— Government ^ • 

3 ; ' j 0 - Self-employed 

^ . . ^ ■ ■ * ^/ ^ 

^ L. I V/P - Without pay ^ ' 

, -- - » 

e. City or 

county _J ' 

« . 

State , . " 

^* t ; ■ ' 35 hours or more 
z '.-Less than 35 hours 

g. Year ■ . ■ " p . 

h. Ye^r \ . 

i. 1-::;] Yes. * 

2 [□ No - Correct dates in ''g*' and yh'' as 
necessary 

f , ■■ . ' 



51. Ofthe> 



.years between your (first) marriage and 



the^birth -of your first child (the time you assumed 
resfS'bnsibility for a child), in how many of these ' 
years would you say you worke?d at least six months? 
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y. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 ~ Continued 




Kr'ft r to Rt'frrt'nrt' In {anna lion Sheet 



Respondent is in Labor Porce Group B or C and thfe: 

" X " ' ■■ Year her last*job ended was before her first child was born (or she first assumed 

responsibility for a child) - SKIP to 65 " 

1 Year her.(a$t job ended was afrer her first child was born (.or she first assumed responsibility 
for a-'chil.d) - ASK 32 ' ' ' ' 

2 Respondent IS in Labor Force Gra.up A - >LS'A-5:3 ' \, *. , 



52. fn vVhat month and year did you firsr work after^your 
- - firsnchjld was born (yo'u first assumed respon^bility 
* for a\child)' 



52. 



Month - 



Year. 



53a. I would JjJc.e_-to4;-FKrv7'a5'ou^ longest job you 



have held s ihce i 9_ 
For v/hom dfd you work? 



^, the birth of your first child. 



53o.- 1 !":_■*];. Same as current (last job) 
* ' 2 i"l Same as job between school 



f3 



and marriage 
^ Same as job between 



marriage and child 
4 □ Other - ASK 6^- j 



ASKb, ■ 
then SKIP 
to 54 



b. What kmdVof work were you doing on that job? (longest assignment) 



c. What kind o\f business or industry was that? 



d. Were you - 

1. An employee of PRIVATE company, business or 
-individual for wages, salary or commission? 

2. A GOVERNi^ENT employee (Federal. State. ' 
■ ' county, or local)? 

3. Setf-empi^&yec^ in OWN business, professional 
' ' practtce, or faVm? , ^ 

4. Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 



e. Whe*^e was that 



]o\) 



located? 



f. Did yoii usually work 35 hours or more a.. week? 

•g. In what year did you 5TAKT working at that job? 

h. In what year did /ou STOP working at that job? 

i. Then you //ocked there, for ''7/** minus "ii^^ ) 
.years, is that correct? 

c 

j. How did you happen to leave that job? 



1 r I P — Prjvate 

2 ] G — Government 

1- 

3. 0 — Self-employed 
4 ^ ' : WP - Without pay 



e. City or 
c^oanty. 

State 



f. ;i ' ■ 35 hours or more 
12 i 1 Less than 35 hours 



g.jYear. 
hJ Year 



1 y/^ Yes ■ . . 

2 " ] No — Correct dates in and *7z" a.s* 
hccessarr 



4- 



54. 01 the. 



years since your f^rst child was -born. 



m how many of these years would you say you 
vvorkeijl.j^t least six months? 



54. 



Number J_ 



- SKIP to 63 



Notes 
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' 3L WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 - Continued 



RESPONDENT HAS NO CHILDREN 



55a. Td like to know iabout the longest job you have held 
< since your (first) marriage. For y/hom did yb'u wo.rk? 



55q. X ri] Has not worked - SKIP to 65 

1 v' 1 Same as'current (last) -job ) , 

. / . ■ • f ASK 0 and 

2 J SAme.fs job between , school ? SKIP to 56 
- " . and nlarriage / 



VOt/et ^ASKb - 



b. What kind of work were you doing on that job? (longest assignment) ^ 



c. y/hat kmd of business or industry was thbt? 



6. We:e you — 

I . An employee of PRIVATE company, business or 
. mdtyidual for wages, saj^ry or commission? 

\. '\\\ - • 
2„A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, 
county, or local)? . . • 

3. Self-employed in OWN business, professional ' * 
practice, or farm?-^ \ - 

4. Y/orking. WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 
e.' Where was that job located? . . 



f. Old you usually work 35 hours or more a week? 



g. In what year did you START working atthat job? 



h. Jn what year did you STOP working at that job? 



[i Then you worked there for f ''fi'\miniis V 
.years, is that corre'tt? 

j. How did you happen to leave that job? 



d. ; - 

. 1*J P— Pfivate ' : 
uJ ^ ~ Government .[ 
3-~] 0 — Self-employed 

4 [□ WP - Without pay 

e. City or . * ' . 
county,— ' 



State. 



^* ^ LJl ^5 hours more 
2T^^, Less than 35 hours 



g, T ear 



j'H. Year 



i. -iXP Yes . 

No -^ 'Correct dates in "g^' at^d "h.y a.s* 
' necessary j 



56, Of -the. 



.years since your (first) marriage, in how 



many of these years 'would you say you worked at 
least s IX months? 



56. 



Number' 



SKIP to 65 



Notes 
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Y. WORK EXPERIENCE BEFOffE 1966 - Continued 



■ r-^^ — 

57a. I *d like, to ask you ab-out the first job at which you 
worked at least six months, after you stopped------ 

going to school full-time. Ft>r whom did yQu.work? 



NEVER MARRIED, HAS NO CHiCDREH 



57a. 1 ri Same as current (last) job - ASK b and SKIP 
2 Other ~.4S/: b-l ^ 



b. What kind of work were J^ou dt)m| on that job? (longeSv assignment) 



c. What kind of busines.s or md^gstry was that? 



d. Were you — , 

I . An employee of PRIVATE company, business, or 
mdividual-for wages, salary or commission? w 

2, A'GOVEKNMENT employee (Federal, State, 
county, or local).? , 

* 3.-S*eil|-enjp{oyed in OWN business, professional 
^/ practice, or farm? . ' ■ 

4. Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 
e; Where was that job .located' 



f. Did you usually work 35 hours or more a w.eek? 



* In what year did'you START working at that job? 

■ h. In what year d»d you STOP working at that job' 

i. Then you v/orked there for 4 minus ''x''/* 

years, is that correct? 

j. How did you happen to leave^that )ob? ^ 



\ P - Private 
2 r~j G — Government 
' 3. 13]] 0 — Self-employed 

' 4 rH WP - Without pay 

e. City or: 

couniy I 



State 



^- ^ 'llj 35 hour^ or more , 
2 71 Less than 35 hours 

g. Year , 



h. Year. 



I. • 1 



Yes 



2 I No - Correct* dates in and *W as 
necessary' ; 



*k. W^^this"^^ first regular full-time job^you had lafter 
• you stopped going to scKooI full-time? 



1. In what year did you take your first regular full-time 
*|ob {exclude summer vacation jobs)? 



k. 1 ; 7 ; Yes - SKIP Co 58 

2 r'^''' No - ASK I - 




Y: work experience before 1966 - Continued 



58a. Now, of all| th*e jobs you have ever had, Td l^^ke 
; to know about the one at wh ich you worked /he 
longest. For whom did you work then? 



Same as first job 

3 [□ ' 

b. What kmd of work were you doing on that jib? (longest assignment) 



58a. I [— ] Same as current (last) job .) ASK b 

} ahdSKIP 
r to 59 

3 rn Other - ASK h - j . I 



c. What kind of business or industry was that? 



d. Were you — \ 

* ■ '■ ' i • ■ 

1 . An employee of. PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wages, salary or commission? 

2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal. State, 
county, or Ip'cal)? =4 

3. Self-employed, m OWN business, professional 
practice, or farm? 

J;;:4._VVorking WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 

e. ^Where was that job located? 



f. Did you usually work 35 hours or more a week? 

g. In whaTyear did'you START working at that iob? 

h. In what year 4id you STOP working at that \obj 

i. Then you worked there forfiV?'* mt/u/x "^'V , 
years,' is that correct? 

j. How did y,ou happen to leave that job? 



d. 



1 lZj P - Private 

2 [13 G — Government - 

3 HI] 0 — Self-employed 

4 n WP - Without pay 



e. City'or 
county _ 



State 



^' ^ [in 35 hours or more 
2'Q l-ess than 35 hours 



g. Year 

h. Year. 



i. I □ Yes • ■ •/ ; 

2 □ No - Correct dates in ''g" and ''A" as 
necessary 



59a. In what year did you stop going to school full-time? 



b. Of thej years since you left school, in how 

many of these years would you say you. worked at 
least six months? 



59a. 



Year. 



Number , 



SKIP., to 65 



Notes 
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IwoRK Experience before i966 


- Continued 


NEVER MARRIED,HAS CHILDI 





60a. Vd like to ask ypU about the loi^,igest job you had 

between the titp^e you stopped going to school full-time 
and the birth of your -first child,! For whom did you 
work' \ 



60a. X i"n bid ndt work in this period - SKIP to 61u and 
then Check Item L, page 19 

1 r'\ S^ame a^ current (last) job - ASK h and SKIP 

to k' 



Other 



\SK b - I 



V b. What ktnd of[work were you doing, on that job? (longest assignment) 



c. What kind of business or industry Was that'' 



d. Were, you — ^. 

1. An ©ifipioyee of PRIVATE company , business, or 
mdvvidual for wage§ salary or commission? 

. 2. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State. 

ycounty, or local)? ' . • 

s/Se^f-employed m OWN business prbfessj^.nal 
i pr«iictice, or iarm^- 

4. Working WITHOUT PAY m family business, or farm? 

e. Where vvas that job located' 



f. lj)id yo-u usually work 35 hours or more a w^ek? 

■ i 

g. jln what /ear did you START v/orkmg at that }ob? 
in what year dtd you STOP working at that job? 



i. Then /ou worked there for minus ^'i^"' ) 

I .^..„._:/ears. is that correct' . ■ 

j. How d;d you happen to lea /e that job? , 



1 ^ P Private 

G — Government 
3 r f] 0 - Self-empJoyed 



4 WP - Without pay 



e. City or 
coi'jnty - 



State 

2 

g. Y;ear . 



] 35 hours or more" 
Less than 35 hours 



h'. Vear . 



i. ;r ] Yes ■ , 

'2 r ■ No — Correct dates In 
nccc'^aary 



id ''li'^ as 



k. Was thfs the first regular full-time I) ob you had after 
you stopped going to school fuM-time? 



1: In what year did you take your first regular full-time 
job (exclude summer vacation jobs)? 



61(0. In what year did you stop going to school full-time? 

■ ! • ■ i . 

b. Of the ^ years bejtween the time you left school 

i and the birth of your fijrst ch ild, m how many of 
these years would you'-say you worked at least six 



i months? 



k, \ [ j Yes - SKIP to 61 

2 '""1 No - ASK I 



Year. 



61a. 



Year. 



Number . 
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X WORK EXPERIENCE BEFORE 1966 - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM L" 



Respondent is in Labor Force Group B or C and the 

X Year her last |ob ended was before her first child was born — SKIP to 6'. 

i Year her last |ob ended was after her first child was born - ASK 62 
2 ' Respondent is in Labor Force. Group A — \SK 62 



62/ In y/hat month and year did you first work, after 
your first child was borri? 



62. 



Month 



year 



63a. 'I'd hke to kno^v abou t the longest job you have held , 
sirice |.9_- the birth of your first chii'd.- For 



whom dtd you work? 



63a. 1 " ] Same as current ( Igst) job ) 

2 ! J Same as job between school ( SKIP to 6/. 
and child / 



• 3 ::;] Other - iSKb - j 
b. What kind of work were you domg on that job? (longest assignment) ' \ 



c. What kmd of business or industry was that? 



d. Were you — 

L An employee qf PRIVATE company, business, or 
individual for wages, salary or commission? 

2. A GOV ERNMENT employee (Federal, State , 
county or lucal)? 

3. Self-ecnplqyed in OWN business, professional 
practice^ or farm-' • ^ - 

4. Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or farm? 

e. Where was that job located? . - 

i 

f. Did you usually work 3.5 hours or more a week? 



g. In what year did you START working at that job? 

h. In Y/hat year d\d^ybu STOP working at that job? 

i. Then you worked there fpr^"/i" minus "^'^) 

years, is th^at correct? 

i 

j. How did you happen to leave that job? 



d. 



1 " J P - Private 

2 ["~'] G — . Government 

3 r J 0 — Seif-employed 
^ tZ] Without pay 



City or 
county „ 



State 



^- ^ [.J-35 hours or more 
2 i 1 Less than 35 hours 



g» Year , 



h. Year 



'i. i^:;;] Yes ,• ■ 

2 L J No — Correct dates in '^^'^ and ^^h^* as 
necessary 



64, Of the. 



.years since you had your first child, 



in how many of these years would you say you 
worked at I east six months? 



64. 



Number , 



65. Aside from any work tfiatyou have actually done, what other kinds of work can you do? — After the respondent 
gives an anstver^ ask "Anything else?" . * 

. . . : \ _ _ . 



(2) . 

(3) . 
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YI. ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN'S ROLE 


66/ N.QW I'd hke your o.pinion about w-omen.workmg.' People have different ideas about whether married women should 
' Aork. ^K-ere are threi^ ^taterr.ents about a married woman with childr-en between the ages of 6 and. 12. (HAND 

* / \ ri } ) 1 { ) f\r\t^f)\^)r'\ f i In P?^^~h ^~nCP*HAwHn\/nii fool nKmir Ciir'h a VAvnman toL'ina o fijll rlma inK riiTtcir^ck tVick 

• i/ii' I »/ ixi. \' y i f III cuL.i( niiw uu yuu icci uuuui oul.i) d wunidii i»dKiiig a TUii~i.imc jou ouisiue ine 
^ horr-ie. is «t definitely al 1 right, probably al 1 right, probably not aM right,- or defini tely not all right? 


: • Statements 


J . , ' I I 1 

I Definitely ' Probably ' Probably^ Definitely' No 
' all ' all J not air ' .^not all .opinion, 
' right ' right 1 right ' right "1 undecided 

1 ! 1 . 1 - I - 


. a. .;f Jt. ss absolutely necessary -to make-^nds meet 




I ^ r — 1 1 ^ ; — 1 


• o: -f she wanes to work and her. husband agrees 


; ' ^ *T ■ 2 ^c-i ; • 3 




. c. If she wants to work, even jf her husband does 
^. not jartjcularly. Iii-^e the idea 


1 1 1 ' 

' 1 1 2 17] 1 3 lH 

I 1 1 


f ^ 1 ^ 


: AN "ft-rrjirr InUinnalion >ht'eS^ ' ^ 

' k '' • Respondent is not currently married — SKIP to Check Hern V, page 21 
CHECK ; „ X 
iTEMM ' Respondent is currently-married and . . ^ 

{ 1 ' Is in Labor Force Group A or B — ASK 67 

, ; 2 'Ism Labor Force Group C - SKIP to 68 i ' / 

.1 . • ' . ' 


0 


67. How aoes /our husband feel about your working - 

■Joes he.j^'ke it very a^uch, like it somewhat, not care 

- v> . 1 CI v'r ^1 y , U ' i> t 1 t .1 o V ' nc yVHtl L U 1, U lo J 1 NC I L VC 1 / 


^ !ZJ l-'^^ ^^""y rnuch ^ 
2 [ ■ Like it somewhat j 
•3 ,7? Not care either way 
4 [ J Dislike it somewhat • 
s |^_n Dislike it very much' 


t 

> SKIP to69 ' , : 

1 " • 


68. . Hg,v cJo yo-j think your husband would feel about your 

wor^ip.? f^ow ~ would he like it very. much, like it 
{ so;;.ewhat. not care either vvay. disitke it somewhat or 


68. 1 ] Like -it very much 

2 l^yi Like it somewhat 

3 ;~ j Not care either way 
4" "" V Dislike itf somewhat 
s I Dislike it very much 




69g, N;/v i ci ( Ne /OL-jf oprntcn about some homemaking 
act'v,t es. How do you f^ef about keeping house 
*fi /Our 3vvr! ho^ie^ .J' ^ 

ResDondent's comments 


69a. Do you ^ 

\ >" "] Like It very much? 

2 ] Like it somewhat? 

3 j Disl ike -it somewhat? 






^4 \ ' j Dislike it very much? 




b. How do',/OLi fee;, about taking care ^of children? < 


S 1 Undecided 

b. Do you — 

\ C '-'^^ ^^^y much? 

2 ''^'2^ Like it somewhat? 

3 r^ j pislike it somewhat? 

4 DJslike it very much? 
5' ; Uird^cided 




70. How do you spend most of the time when you -are not 
doing housework or working, for pay? — Ifler the 
^ n-spundi'nt tin rs an ansu er, ask "Anything else?*" 


70' 1 f 1 Famify or housekeeping related activities 

2 ■7~1 Other activities at.home 

3 [211 Entertainment, sports, social- activitres 

jaway from home ■ ' 

4 [7.1 Clubs, education, church, etc. ' ' 


(2) 


• (3) ^ ' • ' . . 










' i . 


Was another person present while completing Section 51? 

' . V : Yes--; ■ 2. ' No ~- (k) to Check Item ,V 

/■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Would you^say this person influenced the respondent's answers? 
1 ' Yes '2 N0 

41 — — : ^—^ 


<, ■ - ^ 

t ** 
t 



lai. health': 



CHECK j ^ Respondent iS ifv Labor Force Group A or B - SKIP to 7lh 
ITEM N ! : ■ ^ Responderu is m Labor Force Group C - ! Tin 



71. Does yoti'' ^ie^^^r^■; or ph/sjca^ condiuon - 



71. 



a. 


Keep you 


frotr. vvork-ing fU a job tor pay' ^ *■ 


a. 1 


: Yes 


- SKIP 'to 72 


' 2 r 


No 


- ASK h 


b. 


Li^r-jt the 


Hind of Aork you «..an do' 




Yes 


^ SKIP to 72- 


2 ; 


1 No 




c. 


Limjt :he 


•irroura of A^ork y.ou can do 


c. \ 


: Yes 


- SKIP to 72 - 


2 i 


No 


- ASK d , 


d. 


Lirrift tfu* 


■K^'C'LiPt ot nocj^^'vvork youicar; do?. 


. d. 1 


; Yes 


- ASK 72. 


2 ■ 


[ No 


- NA//^ to 73 



72a. 



. b . in what- A a r a r t** v :.■ \.j a c 1 1 » < t : 



Ahat physfcal- or health problems do you have? 



^r>ied' 



c. HoA iorv havt- 



.>en f !,.■ ; re J in th ts vvay ' 



c. Months 



Years 



73'. V\c.i}d yO'i rate /jiir ^>calth. co^^ pared with other 
Aor-'er :}t abou: /o^xr ire. as excellent, good, fair, 



.73. 1 Excel lent 
' z Good 



3 i ' Fair 

4 ' ■ Poor 



74. Ooesf/cur husba^'d's heaitr or ph/sical condition - 174. 



b. I. 


.rrwr fhe <'p d of Ack he can do' ' 




b. 1 


Yes 


- SKIP to 73 


! ^ 

2 ; 


] No 


- ASK r. 




i^ut e a**>0'jnt of work he car> do' 




C. 1 


■ ■ Yes 


^ ASK7r^ 


•2 


.1 No 


^ SKIP to 76 



a. Keep h;T ^rc- work;T;g' 



a. t " Yes - .^'A7/^ to 7/1 



*2 r No I SA: h 



75a. P'i. - V , ' r/r.' - f What physical or health problems does he have? 



'b. ir whai: a.,i/ :Ke hi's act^v^t!es lirruted' 



c. How fon^ i-.as he been Ijrr it^d this way? 



X No other famHy r>ie;r:bers iiving here - SKIP' to 71 



76a. Does ary other member of your family living here !76a. i , ] Yes - ASKh - e 
have a ph/^fcal condition or health problem whi ch - ' 

iirr^ts h'S .work or Other activities m any way' ^ No — SKIP- to^ 

b. Which fa'T.iiy member >s thrsi* ^ List Imr nur-J.rr as shonn on Record Card, 




c. What physical or health problems does he have? 



d. In v/hat way are h s activities limited? 



n. Have his health problems mfluence^y in any way, 
your decision to work or not work outside the home? 



e. 1 



= Yes*— in what way? 



2 ! I No — (fO to 77 . ■ 
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.im. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



77a. N,ow, l/d like to ask some questions about* your 
eciucation and specialized training. What is the 
highest grade (or year): of regular school you have 
e^/er attended? • . * 



b. Did you tinish this, grade (year)? 

• Three or niore years of coHege — \>K 77c 

Less than three years of college'— SKIP to 78 

c. Ahat was your field of^ study in college? 



77a. 



] 2 3 4 5 * '6 7 8 

•| Elementary ^ [J C2 UJ iS.] C.A L.'j ^^11] 

1 Z 3 '4 

2 High rj [::jx::]o ■ ■ 

.12 3 4 5 6+ 

3 College ' • □ □ □ □ T] [II . 



Yes 



J No 



X Never attended hiigh school —^KIP to 79 

* Attended three or four years of high school"— ISK 78a 

z- AM Other - >KIP ti> 78r . . ^ 



78a. Did /ou take ci vocational or commercial curriculum 
m high school' 

b. What did you specialize ■ 

c. in high school,- did you take any courses in typing 
or shorthand'' 

d. v\hat courses dfd you take? 



e- Ho^ rr an/ /ears did you take (typing, shorthand)? 



79a. Aside from regular school, did you ever take a full- 
timf?^ program lasting two weeks or more at a company 
tram mg sctTOOp 

b. What type ,>f training did you take? 



c. How long did this training Igst? 

d. . How marv/ hours per week d^id you spend on this 

progra^r^ 



Did you finish er .complete this [jrogram? 



f. Why didn't you finish or complete tPfis program? 



78a. 1 ; ] Yes^- ASK h 

. 2 : : No -r SKIP to 



b. 



C.J r-] Yes - .ISA d - c " ■ 

2 ; No - SKIP tcf 79 

d. 1 / ■ Typing . ' s-i' ] Both 

•2 ' Shorthand 



e. Typing 
Shorthand 



79a. 1 r;^ Yes - ISK h . 
X : . ; No - SKIP to 80 



c. Months 

d. 1 r;:] I - A 

2 Z3 5 -9 

3 i^-'l 'lO - M 



^ ri J I 5 - 19 
5 20 or more 



1 r~] Yes - SKIP to ^ 

2 I 'j No - ASK / ; 

3 I ] Still going on - SKIP to 80 



g. [po you use this training on your present (last) job? 

h. .Have you ever used this trainmg on a job? 



g. , { ] Yes - SKIP to HO 
2 [; ] No ^ ISK h 



h. 1^ 



1 T es 



No 



Ym. EDUCATION AND TRAINING - Continued . 


80a. Aside from regular school, did you ever take any 
technical, c6mmercial,« vocational , or skill training 
(not counting on-the-job training given informally)? " 

*' . - ■ . 

b. What type of training did you take? 


X rj No - SKIP to 81 • ■ ♦ 

' b ' ■ . ^ 


c. How' long did this training last? 

d. How many hours per week did you spend on this 
training' 

e. Did you fiaish or complete this program? 

•o 

f. Why didn't you complete. this. program? 


c. Months - . 

^- ^ CU ^ - 4 ^. n 15 - 19 • 

2 □ 5 - 9 5- 20 or more 

3 □ 10 14 . . . - 

^ LI] Yes ^SKJP to ^ 

2 No -^-ASK ! 

3 "1 Still going on - SKIP to 81 


g. Do you use this training on your present (last) job? 

h. Have yoju ever used this training on a job? 


g. \ r J Yes - SKIP to 81 ' , ' 

2 r 1 No - ASK h • » V 

3 [□ Never worked ~ SKIP to 81 ' \ 

h. 1 □ Yes 2 ri.No 


81a. Since you stopped going to school full time, have 
you taken any additional courses, such as 
English, math, science, or art'- 

b. Did you take thi§ course(s) in order to obtain a 
certificate, diploma, or degree? 

c. What kind of certificate, diploma or degree is this?. 


81a. 1 □ Yes - ASK b . . 

■ ^ X □ No - SKIP to 82 

b. 1 □ Yes - ASKc-d 


d. Did you finish or complete this cou^rse? 

e. What kind of course{s) did you take? — If more than one 


d. 1 □ Yes \ 

2 □ No ( SKIP to 82 

3 □ Still going on jf 

course, obtain information for most important course. 


i. ^How long did this course last? 

g. How many hours per week did you spend on this 
course? 

h. Did you finish or complete ih\i course? 

i. " Why didn't you complete this course? 


f. Months 

. g. 1 □ i ^ 4 4 □ 15 - 19 
• 2 □ 5-9 5 CIl 20 or more^ 
3 □ 10 M ■ 

h:. 1 □ Yes ~ SKIP to j 3 □ Still going on 
2r-]Ho^ASKi SKIP to 82 


}♦ Do you use this education on your present (last) 
job? 


j. 1 Yes 3 □ Never worked ^ 



uscOMM r^i: 
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Yin. EDUCATION AND TRAINING - Continued 



82a. Are you planning- to enroll ia any type of educational 
. or training courses in the future? ' 

b. What kind of course(s) are you interested in? 
^Specify partirular type of course below. 



82a. Yes - ASK b - c 

X O No - SKIP to 83 



h 1 
0. 1 


1 1 


2 


Ll 


3 


ill 


4 


GZl 


. 5 


□ 


6 


□ 


7 


□ 



:. What is your m^jor reason for wanting to take more courses? 



83a. Have you ever obtained a certificate required for 
practicing any profession or trade such as teacher, 
registered nurse, practical nprse, or beautician? 

b. What type of certificate was it? 



83a. ^ Yes ~ASKb 

2 No - SKIP to 81 




2Sl 



TX, ASSETS AND INCOME 



84. Is this house ^apirtrrierui ovyned or being bought by you (or your 
husband) oV is a rented ■ 



85.. • In what year did you {or your husband) buy this property?. 



86a. About how 'Tivch t^o you tt^ink th-s property would sell for on 
today's market^ , . 



b; How nuch'do you < or your husband) owe on thjs property for mortgages-, 
back taxes, loans, etc. {Mortgages include de'i^ds of trust, land • • 
cor^racxs 'for. d^ed, ?^tc,) -' . ^ * . 



87a. Do you'ior year husband'i •'ent. own, or have an investment in a 



b. What iS the total ;Tiarket va!je of /our farm operation? (Include 
value of fand, bu'^cmg, hotjse. 'f you own them,* and the equipment, 
live stock, stored ccds, and other assets. Do not include crops 
held under Corrimodit/ Credit Loans. V 



z^s that nctude the value this house' 



d. How much. do you jwe on mortgages or other debts in connection with 

the fa-rm -tseff, the equ'pment, livestock, or anything else' (Do 
' not count Commodity Credit Loans.) 



84. \ QtQ'^D^*^' Of" l)eing bought , 
• ' .2 [3;ReilTed \ 

3 □ 1 No f^sh rent \ SKfP to 87^, 



4..[;^"] 0th 



85. 



Year 




86a. $ 

0 



None 



0 None 



87a. 1 □ Yes - A^K b 

2 [TJ] No - 5/v7P to 88 



1 □Yes 

No' 



0 [□ None 



88a. Do you (or your husband) own o-- have an investment in a business 
or prbfesssonai practice' 

* 

b. Whatjis the total market value of all assets m the business, . 
' including tools and equipment? In other words, how .much do you 
think this business would sell for on today's market? (Obtain 
l alut' O; rt'spfirtir7j/\ an*! hushcfur s share only.) v . 



c. What IS the total a^nount of debts or liabilities owed by the 
busir^ess' finrln.dr all liahilitifs as x^arried on the books. 
Rrspond^mi^ an,d hushand^ shar*' only. J 



88a. 1 □ Yes - ASK b • 
2* □ No - SKIP to 89 



0 LT] None 



0 None 



89a. Do you (or your husband) own any other real estate — not counting 
the'property on which you are living? 

f 

b.. Ab-out how much do you think this property would sell for on 
today's market' 



c. How much is the unpaid amount of any mortgages'on this property? 



d.s How much other debt do you have on this property, such as back, 
taxes or assessments, unpaid amounts of^home improvement 
loans, home repair bills,, etc ? 



89a 



1 □ Yes -~ ASK b 

2 □ No - SKIP to 90 



0 None 



0 Qj None 



0 (mi'None 



90. Do' you ( or other members of your family living hi^re) have any 
money in savings or checking accounts, savings and loan 
companies, or credit un ions? • . 



90v 1* □ Yes -How much? $ 



2 No* 



ERJC 
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EL ASSETS AND INCOME - Continued 


91. Do you (or any other members of your family living here) have any ^ 
of the following: " 

G., U.S. Savings Bonds? " 

b.. Stocks/, bonds, or shares in mutual funds? .0 

c'. Does anyone owe you (or any other-family member living here) any 
money? ^ ^ 


I 

• a* iQ Yes -What is their 

face value? $ 

2QNo 

b. 1 □ Yes -What is their 

market value? $ 

2[I]No . . 

c. 1 1 1 Yes - How much? $ 

2[~]No 

bid _H ^ 


92a. Do you (or your husband) own an automobile?. 

;b. What is the make and year? -// more than one, ask about newest. 

' ! , - . . ■ ■ 
■ c. When was it purchased? . 

'd. Do you (or your husband) owe any money on the automobile? 


92a. iCn Yes -HoY^ many? * -"^ 
ASKb^d 

2[Z]^o'^ SKIP to 93 

Year . 

c. Year 

d. 1 □ Yes - How much? $ 
2C3 No .. 


93. Aside from any debts you have, already mentioned, do you (and your 
husband) now owe any money to stores, doctors, hospitals, banks, 
■ or anyone else,' excluding 30-day«charge accounts? ^ 


93. ' 

1 ["] Yes How much?^$ • 
2a No 


94. Mow rd like to ask a few questions on your incomel'^in 1966 

a. in 1966, how much did, you receive from wages, salary, 
"commissions, 'or tips from*all jobs, before deductions for taxes 

or anything else? " , 

_ Respondent not married - SKIP to 94c 

b. In 1^66, how much did your husband receive from wages, salary. 
] commissions, or tips from all jobs; before deductions for taxes 

or anything else? - ^ . 

: ; No other family memjDers 14 years or older - SKIP to 95.a 

C.'ln 1966, how much did all other family members living here receive 
from wages, salary, commissions, or.tips from all jobs, before 
deductions for taxes or anything else? 


94.' 

" a. $ ^ ' . • 
o^None 
■ . ■ " 

0 

b. $ , 

0 None 

c. $, ' . ■ 
oCZ] None ^ . 

.a- 


95a, In 1966, did you receive any . income trom working on your nwn or in 
your own business, professional practice, or partnership? 

Gro^si income less expense =Net 


yoa. ^ 

1 [□ Yes -How much? $ 


^ " ♦ • 
[ ; ; No other famil>uii embers 14 years W older - SKJP'lQ 96 

K In 1 9AA Hid anv other familv members llvini? here receive any 
■yicome from working on their own or in their own business, 
professional practice, or partnership? 

GrQSii income • less expense ^-l ^ =Net 
a ^ ^ ~ 


b. 

i[2"]Yes How much?$. 
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IX? ASSETS AND IHCOME - Continued 



96. ^In i9jS6, did your family riaceive any income from operating a farm? 
Cross income l^ss expense ' 



Neti 



96. 



' ^ n Y e s — H ow m u ch ? $_ 



CHECK 
ITEM 0 



MJike the following checks / 

) ; • Respondent worked in 1966 (\unibrr of u eeks entered-^in 34a).> An^amourit should be entered in 
~' 9ta, 95a''or 96. , . " 

2 i 7' Respondent didnot work in 1966 f*\\one** box marked in 34a). The ''i^one" box-should be 
marked in 9k\j^ind 'Wo** marked .i 95a and 96. I 

// the questionnaire fails either of the above checks, review the matter with the respondent. If it 
St til fails, explain the situati(xn. . .. 



97. In addition during 1966, did any'one in this family living hi.^'e • 

receive'aay rental income from roomers'* and boarders, an apartment 
' in this house or another bu) Iding, or other real -estate?! ■ 



Gross income. 



less expense. 



Net 



98. In 1 966,, did anyone in this family livmg here receive interest or^ 
dividends, on savings, stocks, bonds, or income from estates 
or trusts? 



99a» In 1966, did.you receive any unemployment-compensation? 



; ' ] Respondent not married - .S^A!/P 99r c 

* 

b. In. 1966, did your busband receive any Cinemploymenft compensation? 



' No other family members 14 years or old'er — SKIP to 100 

ft . 

c. In 1966, did any other fcimily member? living here reccivfe-any 
unemployment compensation? 



100. ln.J966, did anyone in thts family living here receive income a^s 
' 'a resultof disability or illness such as f^rpriff 

// **y e5** to any itemS in list, enter amount, and ind'icate whether 
received] by respondent or other family m€r0>er. • [ 



L Veteran's compe'nsation or pension? 

2. Workmen's.corapensation? ^ . 

■ o ^ 

3. Aid to the. Permanently and Totally Disabled 

or Aid to the Blind? ' , 

4. Snri^l Security Disability Payments? 

• I ■ • 
5» Any othfer disability payment? ~ Specify \type 



Yes 


- No 




._2lZ] 
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97. 



1 □ Yes - How much? $. 
zQNo 



98.. 



1 O.Yes —How much? $\ 
2C3N0 



9^*^- 1 Lll Yes — How ma^y weeks? 

How much did 
you receive 
altogether? $ 

2 N..p 



b. 1 rn Yes —How many weeks? 

! How much did 

— he receive 

altogether? $ 

2[ZlNo„ . 



^' ^ CZ] Yes -How much? $ , 
zONo^ 



100. 



Amounts 



Mark one column for 
»each amount entered 



Respondent 



Other 
family 
member 



USCOMMrDC 





1 ■ y^^^ — : — ■ — ^ — — ^ 

/ .^ IX. ASSETS AND INCOME -^Continued. 


101. In 1966, cjfcl anyone in this family living here receive. any other 
Social S^curk^y payments, such as old age or, survivor's 
• insuran*cfr\/ ' * • ' ; 

^ ■ ■ 'I ■ .■ 


^01.. "^es - Who?:^ 

1 □ Respondent r ' " 4^ 

^ 1' How murh' % 

2[j] Husband . 
' i How murk' S 
aQoWr - 

' * " . . i j^ow much' 3; 
' ^C] No ' ;/ 


102. In 1966, did anyone in th is family' living here receive any Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children payments or other^public 
assistance or welfare payments? 

. \ - . ' 

// "\ t's'' - What type' ' 


102. iLH Yes--^iO AFDC 

How mtich' S 
^. 2 □ Other ' • J 
' * How much? S . • 
zPTjNo • ^ 


* . * 




103. In 1966, did anyone in this family living here receive any 

-income from participating in a program under Title "2"— Work 
^ Experi-fence or Training for Unemployed Parents? ' * 


103. - 

1 LIj Yps — How much? . $ . 
^'zQNo . ' • ' / 


104a. In 1966, did .anyone in this family living here buy any food 
scamps undq.r the Governmei^t's Food Stariip Plan? 

.• '■ ' ' * 

b. In how many months did you buy stamps? 

c. Hov/ much was your monthly bonus? 


104a. iF"! Yes-.-lS/v b - c • / 
Ho-^'SKIP to 105. / 

J 

• . _ ■ • / 

h. Monrht; ' ^ / 

r 


105a. In 1966, did anyone- in, this family living here re'ceive any 
pensions irom locai, otate, or reaerai sjovernmcni:/ 

// fs" ^ What type' 1 


105a. ^• 

1 1"'] Yes - How ffiuch? * $ • > ri / 

i 

2 [J] No* . , 1 ' 

1 1 J T — now mut-iif :^ 
20 No 




\ '-■ ■ ' 

b. In I96j6, did anyone in this farhily living here receive any other.; 
retirement pensions, such as private employee or personal 
retire^ipent benefits? . . 

If f ^ What type' / ' ' 




^ : ■■ V— 


106. In 1966, did anyone in this family living here receive 'any other 
type of income, such as alimony, child support, contributions \ 
from family members living elsewhere, annuities, or anything 
else? . « 

'* ■ ^ ' \ 

If "\ /..s'V-. What ty'pp' . ' ' 


106,. • ■ 

I 

1 r -l Yp^ IT-How much? c 3; ' ' 

^ - ~j . ' , 

* * ■ 


Notes 

1 

.*» 


* " ■ . . . ' * 



E. ASSETS AND INCOME - Cdntin6ed 


107- ln'196'6, did you (or your husband) purchase any of the foHowing- 
Items? • ■ ' . 


Purchased? 


Was It new 
or used? . 






.:res- 


• No " 


New 


Used . ' 


j 


1 Washing machine 




z ip . 








2. Clothes dryer \ " ' 


" i CZl 


\ 




. 2 □ ■ • 




3. Electric or gas stove 










4. Refrigerator 












5. -Freezer 












6.. Hoom air conditioner 




\ 






- . ' 'I • ■ ' 


7. Television . . 






\ 




** 


8'. Garbage disposal . 
' ... 


> □ 




\ ^P 




■ . . / ■ 


9. Hi-fi or stereo 
\ 






.V)n ■ 


2'ci] . 


I 


y 

p. Dishwasher ' 

t 


• 1 n 








108. In 1966, did you make any major expendi.tures on housing such 

as remodeling or redecorating,. p.ium[)ihg, electrical work, roofing, 
painting, or heating which cost, mor^ than $200? 


108. ■ 

' Yes 


2ll I No 
^ 1 I ' T ^ 

i 




109. Aside from anything else you have frnentibned, did you^(or other 
.members of your family) have anyOjther major expenses .in J 966 
such as medrical, dental ,| accident^ |travel, or>^education which cost 
^ cnore than S200? 1 


'l09. ' 

i- D Yes . ' 

c 


.X \ . 

2n No 




Notes . . * 1 








i ■ 1 - 




.. .. _ . . j 

& ^ ■ . j 
^ * ■ 


' ' ■ 


\ 




• - 






\ 




/ 


/ 










1 














'is 


. / • 

/ . 




' • / 










I - . ^ 

1 — f 


^ / . ' 




<• 


/ 
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X FAMILY BACKGROUND 


110. Now 1 have some-questions on your family back- " 
grourtd. Where were you born? 

/ ... ^ . a • ^ 


no.' , . 

r.ity nr tnwn . 


Statp f^riiintv 
OR [21] Outside U.S. - Spevify cou<itry 

9 


1T1.[ For how long have you been living In this-ar.ea? 
. /.yyS4 or county \of CURRENT residence.)? 

■ . • ■ 1 


\ 

111. 1 □ Less than 1 year/ J, \^ 

' CZl ^ y^^^ ^^^^ — Spprifv 

3 □ AH my life -.SK/P iio i 75 . . ■ 


112. Where did you live. t 

(Same of SMS i arc 
t 


)efore moving to . . . [ 
ounty of CURRENT residence)? \ 

\ 


Cit-y nr rnwn. * ' ' 
^'t54 to ' n 1 1 n tv 

OR □Outside U.S. - Specify country 

>3t ! - • 


:v7 ■ 

nSo. Now I'd like to ask ^b;put your parents. Are your 
mother ^nd fathervliN^i^g? 

• • t. What about your husband's parents — are his mother 
^ , and father living? 


113a. 1 □ BOTH parents alive 

2 □ MOTHER 'alive, father dead 

3 CZl FATHER alive, mother dead.*- 

NEITHER parent alivef ^ 

b. 1 □ Respondent. not married * \' 

2 1 1 BOTH oarents alive ^ 

3 □ MOTHER. alive, father dead 
^ □ FATHER alive, mo/ther dead 
5 □ NEITHER parent alive 


114. Were your parents born in the U.S. or some other 
. ' country' 

,. a. Father 

b. Mather 

• ■ / ■ . 1 
/ , 


114. / . 

. a. 1 □ U-.S. - 1 

2 □ qtber - Specify __ = . 

b, 1 □U.S. • 

2 □ Other — Specify ' ' 
If either parent horn outside i\S: — SKIP to JIG 


115* In what country were your grandparents born? 

/ ,a. Father's mother 

^ b. Father's father 

i ' . ■ 

• . . c. Mother's mother 
■ - d. Mother's father • 


115. , . > 

a. 1 □ U.S. , " . . 

■ 2 □ Other - Specify^ ^ , 

b. 1 □ U.S. 

2 □ Other ~ specify ' ' ' . " 

c. 1 a.u.s. , . 

2 □ Othe^/ ^ 5pcc'i/Y • 

d. 1 n U.S.' . . , 

?/□ Other - Specify 


116. When you were 15 years old, were you living — 


116" 1 □ On a farm or ranch? 
f 2 Ih the country, not on a farm or ranch? 

3 1 1 in a town or .small city (under 2D(U00)r 

4 □ In the suburb of a large city? * . 

5 □ In a city of 25,000 - 100,000?*' . ' / 

6 □ In a large city of more than 100,000? 




X FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


117, With whom were you living when you were 1 5 years 
old? 

If 6 or 7 marked - Specify 


117. \ i~] Father and mother 

2 □ Father and step-mother 

3 n Mother and^ step-father 

4 rH Father 

6 [' ] Some other adult relative 

7 f . J Some other arrangement 


1 Specify 




8 [ J Un my own — .>A./r to 


118a, What kind of work was your father doing when you were 15 years old? If respondent did not live with father at 
that a^e\ ask ahoiit the. work of the head of the household where she lived at age 25, 


b. What was the highest grade of school completed by 
your father (or the head of the household where you 
1 ived at age 15)?. 

•• ^ 


b, 00 □ Never attended school 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 Elementary , 

2 High "[D[^C:[D 

"'123456+ 

• 3 College □□□□□□ 
^9 Don't know / 


119a. What kind of work was your mother doing when you were 15 years old? 


b,iWhat was the highest grade of school, completed 
by your mothef;? ^ * • 

i ° ■ 


b. 00 □ Never attended school 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 Elementary □□□□□□□□ 

2 High □ □ cin 

1 2 3 4 5 6 + 

3 College □□□□□□ 
99 □ Don't know 


120a. How many persons, not counting yourself are 

dependent upon you (and your husband) for at least 
one-half of their support? 

b. Do any of these dependents live somewhere else 
other than here at home with you? 

// *'Yes'' - What is their relationship to you? * 


120a. 

Niimhpr ' ^ 

0 □ None - SKIP to 121 

b. 

1 Yp<: ~ How many? 

2 □ No - . 


121. What is ycur Social Security number? 


121. 1 III 1 




Continue with questions on page 32 ■ ' 


Notes " 
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REFERENCE- INFORAATION SHEET 

A. Labor force status 

I 1 Group A 

I I Group B - Last job ended 19 

r~l Group C - Last job ended 19 : 

^ — — ^ ■ 

B; Marital status 

Never married, own 
children in household 

Never married, no children 
of own in household 



I ! Is currently married 

. Has been married, but not 
currently married 



C. Year of respdndent's (first) 
ma r r rage: 19 



I I Respondent has no children 

D. Year first child born (first assumed 
responsibility for child): 19 



Notes 



O.M.B. No. Approval Expires December 31, 1973 



NOTICE — 'i^our report to the Census Bureau. is confidential by Jaw (Tide 13, 
U.S. Code), "{t may be seen only by sworn Census emplo^jees and may be used 
only for itatistical purposes. * ' ' 



I • ■ Respondent a noninterview m' 1971 — Go to poge 29 



FORM LCT-351 



U S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BijHEAU OF THE CENSUS.-. 



NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 
SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
Of MATURE WOMEN 



1972 



METHODS OF LOCATING RESPONDENT WHO HAS MOVED 



RECORD OF CALLS 



(SB) 
® 
® 

® 

® 

(m) 



Successful Unsuccessful 



New occupants 
Neighbors 

Apartment house manager ^ 

Post office 

School 

Persons listed on information sheet 
C'her - Specify — ^ 



Comments 



RECORD OF INTERVIEW 



Date compieted . 
Month Day Year 



® 



Length of intervjcw (minutes) 



Interview ume 



Bejan 



Ended 



interviewed by 



NONINTERVIEW REASON 



I- 



["1 Unable to contact respondent — . Specify 
6 Temporarily absent — Gf^t.rtturn date 

8 Institutionalized - Specify type 

9 Refused 

o ["] Deceased 

A ?"] Other - Specify ' * 



TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 



lt»m 13 - Marital status of res^pondent 
^012) i [73 ^sffed. spouse present a'p] Widowed 

2 [7] Married, spouse absent 4 Fl Divorced 



5 Separated 

6 r I Never married 



ERIC 



U respondent has mo vet/; enter new address^ 
I. Number and street 



2. City 



3. County 



4. State 



5. ZIPr:ode 



292 
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1. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



Whpt w«r« you doing most of 
LAST WEEK ^ working, k««ping 
hous«« or somvthing vliv? * 

■ Working ~ Skip to 2b 

. With a job but not 
at work 

■ Looking for work 
. Going to school 
. Keeping house 
. Unable to work -SK/P 
. Other ^ Spec/fy-^ ^ 





; WK 


2 


J • 


3. 


: LK 




: 5 


5 


: KH 


6 


: u 


7 - 


' or 



2^. 



z 

3 ' 
4 

S ' 

6 
7 

8 ' 

9 ' 
10 

y \ 

12 
1 3 
14 

15 
16 



Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 
or mor* o w««k^ot this job? . ' 

. Yes — Whot is th» reoson you 
workvd l*ss thon 35 
hours LAST WEEK? 

f , No — What is th« reason you 
USUALLY work less 
thon 35 hours o we»k? 



(Mark the opproprjot^ reosonj 
" 1 Slack. work 

Material 'shortage 
Plant or machine repair 

• New )ob started during w.eek 
Job terminated during week 

" ■ Could find only part-time work 

• Holiday (legal or religious) 
; Labor dispute 

* Bad weather 

] Own illness 

.' Illness of family member 

* ' On vacation 

Too bu^y with housework 

' Too busy with school, 
personal business, etc. 

'. Did not want full-time work 



] Full-time work week 
under 35 hours 



17 ' i Other reason - Specify - 



if entry m 2c. SKIP to 6o and 
enter fob worked ol-%/ost week 



Notes 



2o Old you do any work ot oil LAST 

WEEK^, not counting work around 
the house?- 

NOTE: If form or business 
operotor in househoid. ask ' 
obout unpoid work 



/ 



/ 



(019)1 



Y*es 



Ho ^ SKIP CO 3a 



2b, How mony hours did you work 

LAST WEEK ofoll jobs? 



(020) Hours 



CHECK ITEM A 



Respondent worked — 

49 or more -.SKIP to 6a 
I - 34 ~ ASK 2c 
: 35 - 48 - ASK 2d • 



26, 



Did you lose ony time or tok* ony 
tim^ off LAST WEEK for any 
rvoson such as illness, holidoy, 
or slock work?* 



p. 



\ Yes — How mony hours did 
you toke off? 



Hours 




; No r 

NOTE; Correct 2b. if /ost time not 
already deducted, tf 2b reduced 
btiow 35, fiil 2c. otherwise 
SKIP to 6o. 



Did you work ony overtime or ot 
more thon one job LAST WEEK? 



Yes — How mony extro hours' 
did you work? 

^ Hours . 



, No 



NOTE: Correct 2b if extra hours ^. 
not already ir]Ciuded and SKIP to 6a 



Of "J" /n I, SKIP to b] 

Did ^ou hove p job (or business) 
from which you w«r« tvmpororiiy. 
obsent or on ioyoff LAST WEEK? 



023) 1 



t Yes 



2 r] NO -SKIP to Aa-i 



3b. 



Why were you obsvnt from work 
LAST WEEK? 

] Own illness 

• Illness of family member 

^ On vacation 

"] Too busy with housework, 
school, personal business 

' ] Bad weather 
' ] Labor dispute 



to begin ^ 
) days ^ J 



] New job 
within 30 

] Temporary layoff ^ 
(under 30 days) 

] Indefinite layoff 
(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 



ASK 4c 
and 4d(2) 



ASK . 
4d(3) 



10 ' i Other — Specify 



1 



At9 you getting wog«s or soiary 
for ony of the time off LAST WEEK? 



(025)'i 



: Yes 



; No 



3 * ^Self-employed 



3d. 



Do you usuolly work 35 hours 
or more o we«k ot this {ob? 



026) 1 ■ 1 Yes 



2^ ] No 



..SKIP to 6a and enter jab 
,heid last week. 



V 
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1. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



4a 



{if "LK" in /. SKIP to b) 
Have you been looking for work during the 
past 4 weeks? , 

'© * ■ " 

. 2 -Np-SK/PtoS 



5. 



b. 



lat na 




Whatliave you been doing in the last 4 weeks 
to find work? 

(Work all methods used, do not read hst) 

028) 0 ' ; Nothing - SK/f* to 5 ^ 

^ \ ' ^ State employm'ent agency 

2 . Pr/v^te employment agency 

3 ■ Employer directly 

4 ' Friends or relatives 



Checked wjth ^ 



placed or answered ads 

• Other - Spec if/ - e.g.. MOT A, union or 

profess/onof register, etc." — 



6a. (035 
(1) 



(2) 



(029) ^ 

2 
3 
4 
5 



Why did you sta'rt looking for work? Was it because 
you lost or quit a job at that time fpouse) or was 
there some other reoson? 

N . . 

* Lost job • 
Quit |ob 

Wanted temporary work ' « 

' Children are older 
' Enjoy working 

Help With family expenses 
; Other - Specffy 



d.(l) 
(2) 
(3) 
(030) 



How many weeks have you been looking for work? 
How many weeks ago did you start looking for work? 
How many weeks ago were you laid off? 
Weeks 



® 



Have you beenjooking for fulUtime or part«time work? 

1 Full-time 

2 • » Part-time ^ ., 



Is there any reason why you could not take a^ob 
LAST WEEK? 



Yes 



1 i Already has a job 

2 r ] Temporary illness 

3 i"] Going to schooj 



4 ' :1 Other - Specify 



1. 



! No 



When di(i you last work at a reguldr job or business 
. iasfing two consecutive weeks or more, either 
fuii-ttme or part-time? 

; '] Date of last interview or later (item 101 R 
on Information Sheet) — 



Specify 



Month ,Day .Year 



SK/P- to \Aa on poge 7 



3 ™ All others - SK/P to /5o on- poge 7 



ERIC 



When did you last work at a regular job or business 
lasting two consecujive weeks or more, either 
fuH'timc or part-time? 

■ Date of last interview or later (item 101 R on 
Informajon Sheeti - %pwU 



034 



Day 



Year 



> SK/P to /4o on poge 7 

S 

"Unable" now and "Unable" in item I02R on 
the Information Sheet - SK/P to 66o on poge 24 

' Ail others - SKIP to 15a on page 7 



@ u 



(3) 



DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 

For whom did yau work? (Nome of company, business, 
orgonizotfon or other Employer} 



Is this the full and complete name of the company? 
• Yes 

No ~ What is lhe full and complete name? 



Do you ever refer to the company by any other nartel^* 
Yes - What is that'aame? 



No 



(4) 



To the best of your knowledge, has the name of the 
company changed in the past five years? 

Yes I— What was the name? 



No 



In what city and State is . . . located? 
City 



. State 



What kind of business or industry is this? - 

(Por example'. IV and radio manufacturer, retail 
shoe store. Stdte Lobor Deportment, form) 



d. 



Were you — 

038) 10 "] P - An employee of a PRI\*ATE company, 

business, or individual for wages, salary, 
or- commissions? 
, G - A GOVERNMENT employee ^(Federal, State, 
county, or local) 

I QL - Self-employed in your OWN business, 

professional practice, or farm? [ 

(If not a farm) 

Is this business incorporated? 

3 t Yes 32 r?] No 

r I WP - Working WITHOUT PAY in fom/ly business 

or farm? 



What kind of work were you doing?. (For'example: - 
registered nurse, high' school English teacher, waitress) 



What were your most important activities or duties? ( ^ 

(Fjor example: types, keeps occount books, files. \j 

sells' millinery, operotes business machine., 

cleans buildings) * , ' ^ 



When did you start Working fbr (entry jn ^o)? 



Day 



, Year 



2^4 
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1. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM B 



9" or "G" in Item 6d ~ ASK 7a 
•5" or "WP** m Item 6d - SK/P to 7/n 



7o..jAItog«ther,;^ow much do you usuolly eorn ot this job 
before .deduction*? 



7a. 



(Dollars) 



(Cents.) 



. per 



@ 1 Hour 
OR 



(044) 



CX3 



per: 



(DoJ<ars on//) 
Day 
Week 
Biweekly 
Month 
; Year 
Other > Specj/y_ 



~7 



7b. -How ijiony Kours per week do you usuolly work 
ot this job? t 



Do you ruceive extro poy when* you work over o 
certom number of hours? 



d. After how mony hours do you receive extro poy? 



e. For oil hours worked over {anUy in d) ore you poid 
stroight time, time ond oncholf, doub!<f time or whot? 



f. Are your woges (solory) on this job set by o'collective 
borgoining ogrcyement between your employer ond o 
union or employee ossociotibn? 



Hours 




No, but received compensating 
nme off . 



SKIP :o f 



Never work overtime 



d. 



(048) 



^Hours per day 
_Hours per week 



(^5q) Compensating time off 

2 _ Straight tune 

3 Time and one-half \ 
a Double time 



Other Speci/y , 

V- , — - 



Yes'" ASK g 
■No ^ SK/P to I 



g. Whot is the nome of the union or employee ossociotion? g. (052) 



h. Are you a member of 



t^ot uni 







on or employee ossociotion?" h. 



(053) 1 

2 



Yes • 

No 



i. Do you generolly work the" some doys eoch week ond ^ 
the some hours eoch doy? 



j. Whot hours do you usuolly work? 



k. Some people would like tb work more hours o week if they 
i;p61d be poid for it. Others would f^refer to work ^ewer 
hours o week even if they eorned less. Would ^ou prefer 
• more hours ond more poy, fewer hours ond lesi poy, or 
obout the some number of hours ot the sbine poy? 

L About how mony hours would you like to work? 

m. How mdny hours per week do you. usuolly work 
■ ot this job? 



054) » Yes - ASK'/ 



No - SKIP to k 



4 

(056) 1 

2 



0571 



Regular day shift 
Regular evening shift 
Regular night shift 
Split shift 



More hours and more pay 
FeY<er hours and less pay 
Same hours at the same pay 



} 



ASK I 
SKIP to ffa 



. Hours ~ SKIP to. So 



_ Hours per weefc 



1. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



8a. How long do«s it usuoity take you to get to wor,k? 



b. Whot m«ons of transportotion do you usuoily use to 
g#> to work? 

(Mark as many boxes as apply) 



If "Other." specify here . 



8a. 



Hours 



Minutes 



c.(1) What is th« total round trip cost of ony porktng fees c. 
or^tolls you hove to pay when you drive your own outo? (I) 





• Own auto - ASK c(l} 




2 


■ ■ Ride with someone else 




3 


; Bus or streetcar 




4 


; Subway or elevated 


^ SKIP to c(2) 


5 


Railroad 




6 


Taxicab > 




7 
8 


' Wolk only "\ 

, ^ , Y SKIP to Check /tern C 
Other J 



(2) How many mites do you go round trip? (2) 

[ ] Onl> box I marked in b — SKIP to Check Item C 

' Box I and any of boxes 2-6 marked in b ASK d , 

d. Whot is the total cost of tharound trip byj^fmeons of d. 
transportation in b other than own auto)? 







per: - 








(Do//ars; 


(Cents) 








;(062) 0- 
1 


' No cost 

; Day 










2 


^ Week 










: " 3 ^ 


' Month 








f 


;@ _ 


Miles 











(064) 



(Dollars) 

0 ■ " TNo cost 

1 : "i day 

2 : 1 Week 

3 " ] Month 



i&ents) 



-per: 



CHICK 
ITEM C 



: '].fntry in 3b - SKIP to 9d . ' 
Item 3b is blank*, and 

**^"] Entry in 6d is "P" or ".G" - ASK 9a 

^ Entry in 6d is "O" or "WP"' - SKIP to 9c 



9a, * Did you work for more than one employer last week? 9a. ,m66 



b. In addition to working for wages and salory did you 
operote your own form, business, or profession 
Inst week? 

»A ■ 

c. U adBjtion to this work, did you do ony work for 
wages or salary Jast week? 



d. Did you have ony other job of which you did not work 
at ail last week? 



Yes - SKIP to lOa 



No _ ASK b 



b. 








(g) 1 r-]Yes - SKIP to lOa 






2 No - SKJP tod ^ 




c. 


(5^ 1 r ] Yes^- SKIP to lOa 






2 D No - ASK d 





;069) 1 "^lYes - ASK lOa 
zl- '] No SKIP to lia 



Note5 



1. CURRENT 



10a. Far^^om did you work in addition to tentry in 6a)? 
,t {Name 6{ comoany. business orgamzgnion or 
other etvpU^rj^ 



b. What kind of business or industry is this? ^ 
.viPor exompie TV and rj6fO manu/octur^r. reta-J 
5^oe store. State Labor Department, tarif)) 



BOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



l-Oa. 




c. 'Were you - 



J: 



072) ^ L *P employee of a PRIVATE company, business or 

individual for wages, salary, or commission? 

^ LI G - A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, county 
or local)? ^ 

3 L 0 - Self-employed in your OWN business, professional 
practice or ^m? 

4 LJWP - Working WITHOUT PAY in family business or form? 



d. 'What ttmd of work* were you doing? iFor 'example 
registered nurse, higr si^ool Englis^ teacher. 



What w»r« yo,ur most important activities or duties? 

(Fnr example typing. <eep;ng account books. 
(iimg. selling mtihneryi ^ 



CHICK 
ITEM D 



If P" or 'G** in Item lOc ~ ASK { 
" ' H or WP" \n ttem 10c - S't^lP to g 



lOf) Altogether Hww much do yau usuolly eorn ot this jab 



I Of. 



(074). 
@ 



s 

{Dollars) 

OR 

S„ 



(Cents) 



-per 



~7 



g. How many hours per week do you usuolly work 
at this jab? 

hr Whcrf did you start working as o /entry m /Od) for 
sentry in /Ooj? 



h. 



iOoliars only) . 

Day 
_ Week 

Btvveek[y 
^ Month 

Other - Specjf/ 

— — 

■ I 



00 



per 



~7 



^Hours per week . 



Dny 



11a. Before you began to wofk os a /entry in 6ej for 
4^* (entry »n 6o(/)). did yoU do any other kind of work 
for ie^try in 6d( /)i? ^ 

b. Excl,uding paid vocations and paid sick leave, during 
the time you liove worked.ot this job, were there any 
full weeks in which you didn*t work (since dote of 
last mterview)? 



I la. 



_ Yes - SKIP to \2o^ 
' No 



Yes - How mony weeks? 



~1 



c V/hy were you not working during these. weeks? c. 



^Weeks 

No - SKIP to Check hem E 



1 Personal, family reasons 

2 1^, Own illness . 

3 I , Child care problems 

4 Pregnancy 

5 i<_. Layoff ,. 

s _ Labor dispute , ^. ' 
7 , ^ Did not^want to work • 
a _ Vacation 
9 , "Other 
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1. CURRENT TAflOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



CHECK* 
ITEM E 



Refer to Item 6G and I Of R. . , ✓ ^ 

' Current joh s,t^rted date of Jast interview or- later - SKIP to /3 " . 

" CurrencioD started before date of last interview - SKIP to Check. /tem L'on poge /O 



l2a..Wh«n did you start working a* a (entry in 6e) for (entry in 6oJ? 12a. 



Day 



b. Excluding paid vacations and paid sick leave/during the 
tJme you have worked as a (entry in 6e) for i entry 60) 
were* there any full weeks in which you^didn't work (since 
dote of iost interview)? ■ 



c. Why were you noUworking during these . 



weeks? 



083) 



Yes — How many weeks? 



084) 



No 



, Weeks ' 

. SK/P to Check ]t^m F 



■0 



\i •'Other/' spegrfy here 



^85) 1 ' Personal, family reasons 
•2 Owa illness 

3 • Child care prob[ems 

4 • Pregnancy ^ 

5 \ Layoff 

6 " ; Labor dispute 

' 7 ' ' Did not want to work 
8 " ' Vacation 

9" " • Other 



CHECK 
ITEM F 



' " Item I2a is earlier than xiate of last, interview - SKlPiio Chsfck Item L on page 10 
' ^ Item 1 2a IS date of last interview or later - ASK / 3 



)3- ^Just befofe you started o>r this job, was ther« a period of 
. - a weeic or more in which you were not working? 



(086) • " ; Yes - SKIP (0 26 on poge 9 
2 : No SKIP, to 16 



14a. You said you last worked at q. regular job on 
(entry in 4g or 5}- . 

(fnterviewer. Use calendar to determine the number of weeks 
since respondent lasi worked). • • 



That would be about . 



. we'ijks since you last worked. 



Ma. 

(I) @ 



_Weeks^since last worked 



li Weeks looking or on layoff 



In how many of these weeks were you looking for work or ot) 
layoff from a job? ^ « 



CHECK 
ITEM G 



' I4a(l) IS equal to Ma(2) - tKIP to 16 
" ' Ma(l) I.S greater than Ua(2) - ASK b 



l4b. That leaves . 



. weeks that you were not working or 



I 4b. 



looking for work. What would you say was the main reason 
you were not loiaklng'for work during that period? 



(089; 

(090) 



-Weeks 



\ Personal, family reasons 

■ Own illness 

■ Child care problems . 
' Pregnancy 
' Layoff 

' Labor dispute 
; Did not want to-work 
: Vacation 

; Other - Specify 



SKIP 
to 4 6 



15a. Since (dote of lasi interv/ew) in how many different v/eeks 
did you'-do any work at all? - . # 




b. Since Mote of last interview) have you s^JefTt 'any weeks 
looking for work or on layoff from a job? 



Yes — many weeks? ^ 
^ Weeks 



I No 



"CHECK 
ITEM H 



/nterviewer: Use co^endor to determine the ^'^ 
number of weeks since dote of last \nierw\ev/. (2) i(094) 



Weeks (since dote of last interview) 

Weeks working, on layoff, or looking 

. for work 

' : (1) IS equal to (2) ~ SKIP to Chec\ /te/n L 

on poge 10 ' 
n (1) is greater than. (2) - ASK l^c 



15c. Whot would you »by was the main reoson you were not 15. 
looking for work during (the rest of) th'bt time? 



[If *\Qiher,'* specify here- 



1 Personal/family reasons 
1 Own illness 
; Child care problems t 
] Pregnancy , 
\ Layoff 

] Labor (^ispute . 

] Did not ^ant to work 

] Vacation 

] Other • 



SKIP to 
Check Item L 
on page 10 



Notes 



'id . 

ERIC 
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ir. WtJkk EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Contihu.d 



CHiCK 



r\esponqen[ is in - *. ' . . \ ■ i • te» 

f'tUabor Force Group A('*WK*' pr "J'-.m I or "Yes" in 2a :or:3a) - SKIP to Check Item M on po^e / T 
r ] Labor Force GrouD B C'^LK'* in I or ••Y&s'" m 4a) - iSK/P to 3/0 ■ _ 

; • Labor Force Group C' (All others)^- ASK 29o? .. / " ' . - , 



29a« Do yoo intend to^look for work of any kind in 
t)i« H«xt 12 monthi? 



' b. WKtn do you inUnd to s.tart looking for work? 
c.^rWhat kind «f work do you think you will- look for?' 



.4. WHat will. you do to find work? 

(Mark as many .as^apply) 



29a. 



I 2 ; 1 Yes probably J 

! 1 Maybe - What does*it depend on?_ 



No 

j Don't know 



SKIP 
. to 
30o 



SKIP to 30a 



1 

1 ■ 
















•■ Month 




j 


1 r 


1 1 






\ 









1® 




1 ; f^State employment. agency (or counselor) 

2 ; ] Private employment agency 

3 1 I Directly with employer 

4 i { ] Friends or relatives ' 

5 [ I Place or answer newspaper ads' 

6 1 1 Other — Specify ' 



30a.. Why would you lay that you ar»Tiot looking for 
work at thii tim«? 



30a. 



264) t ; 

3 



1>. H you w«r« of?«r«d a job by iom« •mploy«r In 
THIS AREA, ido yiu-think you would ^ak« it? 



■ I HeaKh- reasons 

j Hus'band would (lot agree 
' I Believes no wbrl< available 

■ ] Does not want to w^ork • 
i No adequate child care * 

" ] f^regnancy" 

' i Personal, family reasons 
] Other-- Specify . 



\ 1 i 



I Yes. definitely 

"] Yes. if it is something I can do 

'] Yes. if satisfactory wage 

' ]Yes. if satisfactory location 

']*Yes. if child care available 
^] Yes. if husband agrees 

'j Yes. if other ' . . 



ASK c 



'].No. health won*t7permit. 

No. dbri*t want to work (no need to) 
" I No, husband dbesn't want me to 
^] No. too busy with home and^or family 



1 



"j^^Na. other. 



SKIP to 
an page 



cjjf^yf many bours p*r w**k would you b* 
^filling tb work? - 



■ i J — 4 

"_] 15-24 
* 1*25-34 

35-40- 
n 4! -48 ' 

49 or more 



d. Wbat kind of work would it bave ?o b«^ 
♦ . Wbat would tho wag* or salary hav« to b«? 



d^ 1(267, 



{Dollars} 
t [~] Hour ■ 
OR 

$ ; . 

(Dollars) 

2 n Day 
'sTTV^eek 
4 Biweekly 
s [^] Month 

6 [ I Year 

7 n Any pay 

8 [~1 Other - Specify. 



(Cents) 



.-per. 



oa 



per: 



^ SKIP to 4i 
on page 13 
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3-01 



I). WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



31ai Whpt tyjpe of work are yoo looking for? 



b. What would the wage or salary have, to Be for you to be 
willing to take it? 



31a. 



(272) 



(273) S_ 



{Dollars) 
(274) t Hour 

... -OR 



(Cents) 



. per' 



-7 



(275) 



00 



iDollors) 
Week 

: Biweekly 
Month 
' Year 

' Other - Specify. 
' Any pay 



per: 



1 



32a. Are there any rest,rictions, such as hours or location of 
job that would b^ o factor in yaur taking a job? 



b- Whot are these restrictions? 



32a. 



(277) r' ' "Yes - ASK b 

z /No - SKIP £0 4/ on page 13 



1 I" 



SK/P to 41 on page. 13 



CHECK 
ITEMM 



Respondent - 

Was in Laboi-'Force Group C in 1971.' (Item 102R on /nformation Sheet} - ASK 33 
' ' ■; All others ~ SKIP to 34 • 



33. At this time in 1971, you were not locking fpr work. 33. (Jt?) ^ Recovered from illness (include pregnancy) 

What made you decide to take a job? ^-^^^ , , *> 

. . ^ z Wanted to work 

. < ' 3 Adequate child care available 

.• ' ' ^ ^ ^ . ' A . Needed money 

• 5 ' Children can care for themselves ■ 

^* s> . ' 6 yOthere— Specify '. : 1 



34. How do you feel about the job you have now? Do you 34. , - ,f yg^y pp^^ih 

like it very much, like it fairly well, dislike it somewhat, 

dislike it very much? " -2 , Like it fairly wet I 

■ ^ \ 3 ; Dislike It somewhat 

A ' Dislike It very much 



35. What are the things you like best about your job? 



35." (m) 

(I) ; 

;@ 

(2) 



' @ - Oil 



(3) 



36. Whot are the things about yaur job that you don*t like? 36. (S*) 



(I) 



(2) r 



(286) 



Notes 




il. WORK'eXPERIENCE and attitudes - CaWtinued 



37.. Suppo»«-sbm«on» IN THIS AREA oH«r«d you^o iob in 
th« »am« \inm of work yoo*re in riow. How much would 
the n«w job"hav« to pay for you to be willing to take it? 

• (if amount given per hour, record dollars-arid cents. 
Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar.) 



37. 



f 



(Dollars) 
1 Hour 



(Cents) 



per: 



7 



289) 



OK 
S _ 



00 



per 



'290. 



{Dollars only) 

2 ri Day' 

3 r ] Week 

• ] Biweekly 
5 i71 Month . 
en Year 

, 7 l""] Other ^ Specify 



? 



1^2^ 8 r~] I wouldn't take It at any conceivable pay 
! 9 r~l ' would ta;ke 3. steady job at same or less pay 
10 n Would accept job; don't know specific amount 
i" 1 \ Don't know 
' 12 I'l Other ■ 



CHECK 
ITlEM M 



Respondent currently married - SKIP to Check /tem 0' 
^] Respondent not marrted - ASK 38 



38, What if this job were IN SOME OTHER PART OF THE 
COUNTRY - how much would it have to pay in order 
for you to be willing to take it? 

{if amouni given per hour, record dotiors and cents. 
Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar.) 



38. 



(293) 1 
(295) 2 



(Do//ars) " 
1*1 Hour 
OR 

(Do//ars only) 
["] Day 

Week 
•\"] Bjweekly- 
11 1 Month 
r'jYear 

i Other - SDecjfy^ 



■^Cents) 



1 



00 



per: 



J^6) s r~l 1 wouldn't Uke it 'at any conceivable pay 

9 ni I would rfake a steady job at same or less pay 
JO [~1 Would accept job'; don*t know specific amount 
I \ r~"] Depends on location, cost of living 



13 1 



n Other 



CHECK 
ITEM 0 



Refer to rtem 102R on the /nformatibn Sheet. 
■ ["] Respondent tn Labor Force Group A in 1971 
:-;'A1l other - SK/P to 4/ t 



- ASK 39 



39. Would ypu say you like your present job more, less, 
or about the some as (the job you held) last year? 



39. 



1(297) t 

! ■ 2 
t 3 



} 



ASK 40 



1 More 
I Less 
1 Same - SKIP to 4i 



40. What would you say is the main reason that you 
like your present job (more, less)? 



Notes 



40. \@) 



!(§) 

1®' 



ERIC 



3 03 



00 



41; 



n. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 

We^are interested in your opinion about the employment of wives. (HAND CARD (a) TO RESPONDENJ). I wiU' read you a series 
of statements and after eoch one I would like to know whether you: strongly agree, agree, disagree, or strongly disagree? 



Statef^tents 



S(fon8(Y 



Moderrv conveniences pc^nfit a wife to work 
without neglecting her fomily 



A woman's place is in the home, not in 
the office or shop ............. 

A job provides a wife with interesting 
outside contacts 



(g) 



A wife who carries out her full family 

responsibilities doesn't have time . ^. — ^ 

for Sutside employment • • 'v 

A working wife feels more useful than 

one who doesn't hold a job ... i ^ • 



® 



The employment of wives leads to more 
juvenile deliquency. 



Working wives help to raise the general 
standard of living , ^ 



Workin^w Fyes lose interest, in the 
homesjond fajnilies . 



nploym^nt ^^f both parents is necessary 



to keep up wj^th the high cost of living. 



Oisatree 



Strongly 
dis agree 



4 ; 1 



Undecided 



42. 



Now I'd like your opinion about women working. People have different ideas about whether married women should work. • - 
Here are three statements about a married woman wi th^children between thcages of 6 and 12. {HAND CARD (B) TO RESPONDENT). 
In each case, how do you feel about such a woman taking a full-time job outside the home: it is definitely alT right, probably all 
right, probably noj, all right, or definitely not all right? 



4 Oeftrvitely ' 
Siaiements ' * atl 

right 


Probably 
all 
right 


Pr-obably 
not all j 
right 


Definitely 
not -al 1 ' - 
rtght 


.No opinjon. 
•undecided 




2 ' 


■3 ' ; 




5 ■.. : . 




2 ] 


3 " ' 


^ ■ ] 


5 ; "I . - 


c. If she wants to work, even if Her husband does '^S^ 


2 ; ; 


.3-1 


4-r~i ■ 





CHECK 
ITEM P 



Respondent is married and — 

' In Labor Force Group A or B - ASK d 

In Labor Force Group C ~- SKIP to e 
Respondent Is not married — SKIP to 43 



^2d, How does yo'ur husband feel-about your working — 
does he like it vety much, like it somewhat, hot 
care ei th«;r^ jvay, disli^ce it somewhat, or dislike 
it very mu;.T»^ 



How do you think your husband would feel about your 
working now would he like it very much, like It 
somewhat, not care either way, dislike it somewhat, 
or dislike it very much? 



(3M) 



Like It very much 
Like it somewhat 
Not care either way 
Dislike It somewhat * 
Di si ike it very. much 

SKIP to 43 



(jj^) ' '^Like it very oiuch 

2 ' Like it somewhat 

3 ' ^ f Not care either way ' 

4 " i Dislj*ke it somewhat 

5 ; Dislike it very much 



Notes 



ERIC 
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11. WORK EXPERIENCE AND-ATTITUDES - Continued . 



43. 



W« would HU to find out wh«th«r ptopU^s outlook on tiU has any .ff.ct on th« kind of jobs th«y have, th« 
way th.y look for work, how much th.y work, and matt.rt of that kind. On .ach of th.s. cards is a pair of 
ttat«m«ntt numbtrtd 1 and 2. For .och pair, pl.ai. s.l.ct th. ONE ■statemtnt which is clostr to your 
opinion. Jn additiort, ttll us wh.th.r th. itot.m.o) you s.Uct is MUCH CLOSER to your opinion or 
SLIGHTLY CLOSER. ; ^ , 

In torn* cas.i you moy find that you b«li«y« both statements', In other coses you may believe neitlier one. 
"Even when you fe«l this way about a pair of statements, select the one stotement which is more nearly true 
in your opinion. . . 

Try to co-niider each pair of itatements'seporately when making your choices; da not^b* influenced by your 
previous choices. ■ ^ 



o. (ju) 1 ] Many of the unhappy things in people's 
^-j^" ' lives are partly due to bad luck. 



"1 People's misfortunts result from the 
mistakes they make. 



Is this statement much closer or 
. slightly closer to your opinion? 



1 ^luch 



9 Slightly 



b. (3T7) » 'Zl ^^'^ People get the respect 

* " they deserve ijTthis world. 



2 Unfortunately, an individual's worth 
often passes unrecognized no matter 
how hard he tries. 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 i 1 Mucli . 



9 m 51igTi'tly 



c.@) » Without the ri^ht breaks, one cannot 
* be an effective ieader. 



2^1 Capable people who fail to become, 
leaders have not taken advantage of 
their opportunities. 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 

"a ;'l Much 9 [IJ Slightly 



d. (319). I '7' Becoming a success is a matter of 
\r " hard work; luck has little or nothing 
to do with it. ■ 



Getting a good job depends m<..nly 
on being in the right pl^ce at the 
right time. . 



'Is this stotement much'closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 [ j Much 



9 Slightly 



e. (320J 1 



What happens to me is my own doing. 



'^i Sometimes I feel that I don't have 
enough control over the direction my , 
life is taking. 



Is this statement rpuch closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 ; ^1 Much 



9 :'] Slightly 



t 37] When I make plans, I am almost certain 
tha't I can make them work. 



] It is not always wise to plan ^00 far 
ahead, because many things turn out to 
'be a matter of. good or bad fortune anyhow. 



Is'rhis statement muchtcloser or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



*C ^^^^ 



g. (322) 1 In my case, getting what I want has 
^IT " little or nothing to do with luck^ 



I Slightly 



J 



2 [7] Many times we might jujSt as well decide 
> ' what to do by flipping a coin. 



er!c 



02 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



• 3 03 



1. WORK EXPERtENGg-AHD-A-T-T-ff UDES"-- C-ontrmred 



43h. 623) 1 



Who gets to be boss often depends ori- 
who was lucky enough to be m the 
right place first. 



*2 ;"'( Getting people to do the right thing 

depends upon ability; luck has little or 
nibthfng. to do with it. 



h-a — 

i. (324) I 



Is this stotcment much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



e • \ Much 



9 " :^Slightly 



Most people don/t realize ihe extent 
to whjch their lives are controlled by 
accidental happenings. 



2 ' ' There is really no such thing as "luck.' 



Is this stotement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



: Much 



Slightly 



i» (325) 1 In the long run, the brfd things that happen 
to us are balanced by the good ones. 



' Most misfortunes are the r^sljlt of lack of 
ability, ignorance, laziness, or all three. 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 

B ; ■ Much ' 9. ' ^ Slightly 



Many times I feel that I have little influence 
over the things that happen to me^ 



It IS impossible for me to believe that 
chancfe or luck plays an important role 
in my life. 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



B "^^^^Much 



9 "*1 Slightly 



Notes 



0 . 
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III. HEALTH • - - 




'44a. Do y<fu htf^» ony Htalth prxjbUm or condition thot limits 44a. ] ; j Yes - SKtP to Check /tern Q 

in ony woy the omount or kind ol work you con do?^ .Ml^ " ^ 

■ ' ' ' - *' z\ ' : .No - ASK b " . 


b. Do you'hove ony heoltb probltm*or condition thot limits b. ^ . , ct/.o /-l i i 

in ony w<ry the amount o> kind/of houstwork you con do? ^ Q28) ' Yes - SK/P to Check /lem Q 

- . • . ' ' ' • ■ 2 . ' • No - AS/< c 


c. Do you hove opy heolth problem* thot in ony woy c. /CT^ ^ i ygg ^ 
.». limit. your other octiVities? viiy 

• • . ■ * ■ 2 : ' ; No ' 


CMCCK 
ITiMQ 


• ■ Respondent is currently in Labor Force Group A or B — ASK 45o \ 
[ [ Respondent is currently in Labor For-ce- Group C — SKIP to 45e 




45o. by tome chonce, yau (and your husband) ^^^' (Sm) ^ ' Yes — ASK b 
were to get enoug.h money to live comfortably l^'*— ^ • i o 
without working, do y.ou think you would ^ ^ t - 1 ~ SKIP to c 
work onyv<ay? | 3 :^7| Undecided - SK/P to d 




.. b. Why do 


you think you- would work? b. '(33^ 1 \ 






■ ■ .. 1 " « ' . ~ -/ 






* ; " SKIP toe 




c. Why do 


you feel that you would not work? c, '(332) I 1 , . 






\ ■ SKIP to e 




d. On whot would it depend? d. I(S3) 1 1 - . 






y \ ) ■ ■ 




e. What Would you soy is the most importont e. ^ — ^ y - i Good wa s " 
thing about ony job — good, wages or liking ' ' . 

the kind of work you are doing? 2 / ] Liking the work. ' ■ Ji , - 


Notes 




















■ \ : ^ ■ 






c 












• - if 








V 
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lY. CHILD CARE 



ITEM 



r- Labor Porce Group A or B with at le^st one chUd under " ^^^J^^ 

Labor Force Group Cw.th at least one child under 18 - SKIP to 47a 
If] AH others - SKIP to geek /tern T» . , - . > : 



46a. 



Who usually takes (will take) -t6a. [ 
care of your child(rcn) jwhrlc 

you are workiiig? 



1. In own home by relative 
a. Father .... • • • 



b. OI<Jer brother or sister of child(reh) 

c. "Other relgti\ie 

]2. Ip own homlt by nonrcldtive -j ...... 

3. In relative's home *• • ; • * * 

4. In nonrelative's home . 



Is. Child care center (such as nursery school 
or settlement house) other than regular 
school or formaf kindergarten 

ii. Public (i.e., Government sponsored) 
b. Private 



6. Child cares for self (without 
I supervision) 

■7. Mother cares far child at work . . . . 
is. In "regular" schooLor kindergarten 

I while mother is Working 

'9. Other • 



Specify-. 




b(1). What is the total cast of having (all of) your 
child(ren) cared far while you are working? 



b(2). How many hours per week ore these 
servicrs required? 



bn).T 



1(345) 



If hours^ASK-46b(2) 
Ail others*. SKIP to 'ehecicltem S 



' No cost - SKI P to Check Item T 



b(2).; 



Hours 



CHECK 
ITiM I 



Response tojtem 46b(l) in donars:^per day - ASK 46c 
rj Al I other s - SKIP to Check Item T 



46c. How many doys per week da you work? 



46c. 



1C344 



.Days 'per week - SKIP to Check Item T 



47a. In the past 12 months, hove vou been 
unoble to look for work or take a job 
due to a lock of child core orrangements . 

b. Whot kind of child care orrongements 
did you want so thot you could work. 



47^. 



:C345)^[:i Yes -ASK fa 

2ri No - SKIP to 48 



4< If a child cor©.c«nter or dbv core hoc^* were 

available ^or your child(repj ot no cosl 
to you, do you think you might look for a 
job right now? 



^8-, 1(347) iZiYes 

J 2r]No 



Notes 



no*' 



.V. RETROSPECTIVE WORK HISTORY 



amct 



jXRespondents with Sdi.fe employer (or self-emRloyed status) as in 1967 (Item I lOR is 
)same as 6a(U4) or,6d) - AS<,49a 

; All btherj? - SK/P to 52 on t)oge'20. > , 



49o, Sincrw* first tollctd with you in Juno of 1967, 
jjbov* you vvvr look«d for onolher jpb vxc^pl 
during periods of loyoff? 

b. Wduid y.Qu soy tho) you how looked for onother 
job fr«qu»ntly, occoslonoi iy or just onc»? 



c. In wJrot y«ar was tKot (most recent t{ more 
than one)? ' „ 



d. Why did you decide" to look for another job ot 
thot (this) tim»? ^ 



How did you go obout looking? ■* 

(Mark ali methods use<i^ do not reod*/ist) t'^ 



^^3' @) 1 : Yes -A^K b 

2 , Ncp - SK/P to 50a 



b. (352) 1 



Frequently 
2 . OccAsibnally 
3 Just once 



d. f3^ 



19 



Check wi th 



1 State employment agency (or counselor) 

2 ; Private employment agency 

3 ■ ' ] Employer directly 
4;"' Friends or relatives 



s ; Placed or answered ads 
6 i Other ~ Specify . 



~7- 



f. Whot kind of work v^ere you looking for? 

g. W»r« you looking for work in the some locol or»a 
OS you w«r« living ot thot time? 

h. Did you find a job thot you could hove had? 
. i. Whot kind of work wos it? * 

,j.-- Whot kind of business or industry wos it? 

t * 

O .' > 

k. Whore wos the job locoie<£>? 
I, What would the job lyive poid? 



;r357 



C35a) 1 

2f 



•Yes 
No 



2 


' ; Yes - ASK I 
; No - SK/P to p 


r 












1 


1 r. . 




























® 


1 


1 1 




















1 














County 








State ' 




















/ 



50a* Since we first talked with you in June of 1967, has 
*^any ather employer made yau a definite affer af a - 
Iff • fulj-tlmc jab that yau did nat accept? 



bo In what year was that hnost ^ecf^rt 1/ r^ore-\non one'? 

• . ... • 

c. Ho^did yau hajjpcn to get the offer? 



V.T?ETRdSPECTIVE WORK^HtSTORY - Continued 

: ^ 



50.1. 



" Yes - How mony times? < 



■■ASK b 



0 No - SKIP to lie 



d. What kind of work was it? 

i'. 

e! What kind of busines^ or industry was it? 



f. Was this job located in the some locol oreo os you 
were living o't thot time? 



^' (375) ' Job offered by a friend, i-elative • 

•2 Job offered by. a->busrness acquaintance 

3 Job offered by. a former employer- 

■ 4 ' Other - Specify - 



e. r377 



' (378) 1 ■ Yes 



g. What would the job hove poid? 



2 No 

(379) 



(DoHors) «'fCents) 
^380) * ^ Hour 



OR 



fDoMors onJyi 
182) 2 Day 
3 Week 

Biweekly 

5 Month . 

6 Year 

7 Other - Specify- 



00 






per 



h. How many hours per week y/ould this job 
hove involved? 

^ 

i. Why did you decide not to toke it? 



h.. 



Hours per week 



ERIC 



• SK/P 
. to 52 



51a. During this period ho'vc you ever seriously thought ^. 51a. ^-^ - A£^^ b 

of looking for onother job? ^ . ^ - , 

: 2 ; ASK d 



b. Why would you soy you've thought of looking^ - ^' ■Q^ « L 



,.4 



388) L 



c. Why didn't you oc^t<S\y Wok for o job? 



a 



SKfP 
'to 52 



■ % . 

A. 



d. Wliy not? 



(392) 



. ' 3i0 



V. RETROSPECTIVE WORK HISTORY - Continutd 



S2. In i\>9 past fjv«-y«,&rs, iinf Junt 1967, for how 
many di{f*r«nt««mpioy<trs havt you wo.rked. 



.52. 



-j*^Emplbyers -0iASK'%3Q 



' Not worked since June 1967 - SKIP to 6/ 



53o. All in all, so far as your work is concernvd, 

would you say that you've pro^c*ssed during the 
past five year%, moved backward, or just about * 
held your own? 



b..in what^wayCs) would you say you have progressed? 



53a. 



(394). 1 ; ; : Pifo2C,essed - ASK b 

^'Zl Moved backward - SK/P.to c 

3 ; " ■ JHeld own 

4 ; " : Retired 



SKIP to 54q 



SKIP 
54a 



c. In what way(s) would yoo say you have 
moved backward? 



-V 



54o. During the pastjive years, do you f^el that so 
far ds w,ork is concerned, you have been in any 
way discriminated against because of your sex? 

b. In what way(s)?_ . 



54a. 



40t) 1 • Yes - ASK band c 
zl '•Ho "SKIP to 55a 



• b. . 



c. Was this by an •mployer for whom'Vou worlc^d 
or qn employer for whom you did not work? 



1 ; * i Employer for whom respondent worked 

! ? *i Employer for whom respondent did 
■ ^ not work 



i Both 
(.Other 



55a. During the past five years, do you feel that sa 
far as work is concerned, 'you have been in any 
way discriminated a'gainst because of your age? 

b. In what way{s)? 



-^^^•^:(405) 1 [:] Yes -ASK bancf-c 
• ! 2 No - SKIP to 56o 



b. .1(406) 

I® 



c. Was this by an employer for whom you worked 
or an employer for whom you did not work? 



409) 1 L ] Employer for whom respondent worked 

' 2 [■] Employer for whom respondent did 
not work 



ERIC 



3 r ] Both 
.4 r ] Other , 



)8 



.an 



V ••• 



V. RETROSPECTIVE WQRK HISTORY - ContinuiBd 



56a. During that periad^ da yoo feel that so (dr-as work 

is can'cerned, yao hav«*'been in'any way di scrimtnoted 
dgotnst because a( rodtl retigian, nattanality, or 
far any other reasan?^ ' , 

b. Far what rea5an(s)? 

(Mark as many as apply) 



~* c. In what wo^^ hove yo'u'^been discrini noted ogoinst? 



56a. 



; Yes - A$K b, Cr and.d 

f If'N&gro. SKIP to'57o 
\ All others, SUP to '58 



No 



1 Race 

2 ; Relrgion 

3 ' National I ty . 

4 Other - Specify 



d. Wo Sethis by on employer for whom you worked 
or on employer for whom you did not work? 



1 ■ ' i Employer for whom respondent worked 

z Employer for whom respondent did 
not work 



«.3 

4 . 



I Both 
: OtH'er 



f{ 

Negro, 
ASK 570-. 
All 

others. 
SKIP 
to 58 



57o. So for 05 you know, °^J'^^^'^ (other) employers 
this oreo who discwpinote ogoinst Negrojss, 
5ij|cii OS by refusing tor»ire or promote them? 



b: Wow.fd .yo.u< ioy mo^jt emSlbJ^ers, mony erriployers, 
some' ftmpldyersT or fewaemployers in thits oreo 
discriminate ogotnst Neoroes? 



57a. 



Yes - ASK b 
No 

! Don't know 



} 



SKIP to 58 ^ 



^* '(iU)' ' ["'} Most-employe 



2 Many employers 
3P] Some employers 
4 \ I] Few ernpioyers 



58. 


Eitcluding poid vocotiohs ond poid sick leove/ 
since June 1967 - in obout how mony different 
week*. Were ypu HOT working? « 


^'(418), Weeks - ASK 59 
' 0 [~J None - SKiP to Check /teni U 






59. 


How'mony of these (erMry in 58) weeks were you 
looking for v/ork or on layoff from a job? 


59. : 

!(419) • Weeks " v * 










• 0 ['~| Nbne -s ' . " 
1 " 







60. Thot mtons there were obout (entry in 55./e5s entry 
in 59) w•eJ^ since June 1967 thot you were' not 
working, or looking for work. Is thot correct? 



60. 



.Weeks 



Yes - GO to Check /tem'U 

["] No - Determine whether 58 or 59 is incorrect 
. and make necessary correction. 



ERIC 



['"J In Labp.r Force Group A ('*WIC** or "J" in 
□] All othe^rs - SKIP to 62 



I or *'Yes*' in ^a or 3a) - ASK 6.^: 



.61. As you look bock* byfr the post five yeors, would 
you soy thot — . 
o., Th« pressures you feel in your jot hove increosed, 
4ecreos«d; or rernoined obout the some? 

" . i 
b. There hos been ony chonge in your obility to keep up 
with the poce of your job? 



c. JUm amount of fotigue you feel.ot tlie end of o work doy 
hok incr«as*d, decreosed, or remoined obout the some? 



61. 



j(42T)r- ^ 131 Increased 
\ z [*1 Decreased 

' 3 LI] Remai.ned about the same 



t Ye,§^, Mark 2 or 3 
j + 2 [ 1 Is it eosler? 

! 3 [* ) Is it border? 



(f2l) 1 lJ Increased 
2 □ Decreased 
I ' 3 Q Remained about the same 



Notes • 



!@ 



!(425 
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309 



VL-EbUCATION A'HD TRAINING 



63a. Sific« w« \o%i int«rvi«w«d you hav« -you tok«n ony 
Irqining cour»«» or •duc^lionol progrom* of ony 
kind, •itK«r on th« job or •U«wh«r«? 

b. %bat kind of training or •ducotionol progrom 
did you 1ok«? 

[Sptafy below, then mark dne box) 



62a. |@). 1 Yes - ASK b-l 
■ ' No -SK/P to 63o 



b. j(427) 1 Professional, technical * 



' 2 



] Managerica! . 
•3 '7] Clerical . . 
4 Skilled manual 
s/~2 §emi-ski I led manual 
•6 Service \ ' 

7 ~n General courses (English, 'math, art) 
e ' Other 



c.« WK«r«.did you ia\^9 tbis troining or co*urs«? 

(Speci/y be/ovv*. then mork orte box) 



d. How' long xlid you xiiUnd tbis coursj* 



^* [(428) » 11] University or collegfe 

I 2^*"..^ Business college, techr\ical institute 
• I -r • . . . I 1 .. . . 

I 3 Company painin'g school 

I 4 [ ] Correspondence course -'" 

I 5 Adult education or night School 

I 6 rr Other 



Of progrom? 



Weeks 



*. How'many bourt p«^^w««k did you sptnd 

on^hii progrom? 



f. did you compUu ibis progrom? 



g. Wby didn't you compUf* tbis progrom? 



• !(§> 

I ' 
I 

1 



11 

I] '5-19 
* I 20 or* more 



[(43J) iu] Yes -SK/P to fi >^ 

1 2 No, drffpped our — ASK g 

I, 3 r : No. still enrolled - SK/P to jb 

I • ^- ' ^ 



[(432) 1 [_] Found a job 



2 Too much time involved , 
3 ■ j Lost interest 
• C J difficult 
S ; Marriage 

6 rj] Pregnancy 

7 ^12] No one to care for children 
e 171 Other family reason "* ^ 

9 r"J Othet- - Sptcily- J 



b. Wby did you d«cid« to toke tbis progrom? 



h. I 



1(43?) ^ LZl '^^ obtain work 



I 
I 

\ 

1. 
I 

I 
I 



□ Respondent not currently employed -^SKIP to 63a 
i. Do you u»« tbis troining on your i>r«>«nf |ob? 



I 
I 
I 
I 

I 

I 
I 



zV^] To improve current job situation 
♦•3 -T] T-o get a. better, job 
Had^xtra time 

'—^ fx 

5'~] Bored staying home 

6 P] Education. Interest, general knowleS 

' '7.r;i Other - Sptdfy 



□ Yes 

□ Nc 



63o. Did you r«c«iv« o diplomo, d«gr«« or o ntw 

c«rtificot« r«quir«d for procticing ony prdf«ision 
or trod* sucb os t«ocb«r, procticol nurs« or 
btouticion in tb« post y«or? 
b. Wbot typ« of diplomo, d«gr««, or c«rtificot«.ts tbis? 



c. Is this c«rtiflcot« currently volid? 

r 



63a. I 



1(435) 1 



] Yes - ASK fa and c 
' No - SKIP to 64a 



b. \(m) I 1 



1 □ Yes 

'z fll No 



Notes 



VI. EDUCATION AND TRAINING r-'^Continued 



64oi. Do ybo expect to receive ony odditionol* 
trainirig'in the. future^ 



•b. Whol kind of troining do you expect 



64-a. 



Yes - ASK fa-d 
: No - SKlk tb e 



(441) t- / ' Professi&Tvai. technical-' J* 
2 / Managerral, supervis^ory 
^ ; Glerical 
4 ^Skilled manual* 
s 'Other - 



Where do you expert t^: recdive'this trointng' 



d. When do yoi/*ty«P«<=t to stort this troining? ' < 



e. Why do y<{)u thitik yba will not receive 
odditiorwi troining? •** . 

. . r - . • . V^^ - 



Busmess college, t«chntcal 
institute (prfvate) 

2 • Company train ilhg program 

3 ' ' Correspondence course 

.4 . ■ Publrc vocational school ^ 
' ' ' ' ' :\ 
s ''•'•Community or junior college 

V '6 ^ i Other '<*' . ' 



@ 



. Month' 



X j Don't knov/ 



_Year^ SK/P 
J to 65 



\ "^'-Mot inTerested 'in tralnin'^ 

2 ; Family resporrsibilities 

3 ' ■, Training aot avai lable 

A Too expiensive • . 
•5 • ' ; Can't take time of^rom v/ork 
6 ' Don't knov/ 

■7. ! Other - Specify 



65. 'How did you do, in English courses in 

high school? Would you soy thot you did 
very well, oboye overoge, overoge, below 
overogOi or poprly^ ^. 



.^^•^^(g) '1 ry\ Very v/elh . ■ 
• 2 V ' Above average »^ 

3 ! Average . " 

4 Below average 
- 5 Pcrorly 

B " ; gl^^ot attend high school 



Notes 



'r. 



•y 



• _ ^ Vll. ASSETS AND^tNCQME 

66a. Is this house (apartment) owned^Dr being bought. 66a. / — 

by you (or your jj^usbond)? Vl^6^ 



1 Ye$ - ASK t) and c 
No - SKIP ru 67a 



b. About . hiow much -do you. think this propertV would 
sell for on todoy s market? 



c. About how much do you (or your husband) owe on this 
. property for mortgages, back taxes, home improvement 
loons, etc.? s 



(447 



00 



None ? 



67a. Do you (or. your husbond) have 'any money in. savings 
or checking accounts, savings and loan companies, 
or credit unions? 

b. Do .you (or y6ur husband) have any - 
(l)U.S. Savings Bon-ds? . 



l2) Stocks, ^onds, or mutual funds? 



6 /a. 



(449' 



Yes — How niuth altogether? 

S 

No... 



^es — What is their face volue? 



(450) 



— . [00 



No 



Yes — About how mucTiSjL^heir market value? 



S. 
No 



68a. Do you t'or your husb(j,nd) rent, owrx, OT_have an investment 
in a farm, business, or any^tlier real estate? i 



b. Whtch ane(s)' 



c. About how much do yoir think this (business, farm, 
or other real estate) would sell for on today s market? 



d. what is the to"?al amount of de^t and other liobilifies 
. ^ on this (business, farm, or other rffnl estate)? 



68a. 



452) 1 Yes - ASK b-d 
2 No - SKIP to'6?a 



^- (453) 1 Farm . 

2 • ' Business * 

3 Real estate 
c."^ • — - 

.(4T4) S _ 



@ S 



Farm 



(456) S . 



(457- S„ 



458 S . 



L?2J Busine5.s 

"00^' 



Real Estate 



00. 



None 



None 



None 



00 



Far, 



Business 



00 



Real Estate 



69a. Do you (or your husband) own on outpmobl Ie(s0? 



b. Do you owe onyKnoney on this (these) outomobi le(s)? 



c* How much would this (these) car(s) sell' for on (s, 
todoy's market? 



69a. 



Yes — How mapy? 



No - SKl^P to 70' 



■ASK b and c 



461 



n'..(462) 



Yes — How much altogether? 

S . 

•No * - 



00 



00 



70. Do ytbu (or your husband) ow.e any (other) money 

to stores, bonks, doctors, or anyone else, excluding 
30-day charge accounts? 



70. 



Yes — How much? 

No^ 



00 



(464) 



71a. So for as your overall financial position is concerned, 71a. 
* would you soy you (and your husband) ore better off, 
about the some or worse off now. than you were when 
wt lost* interviewed you? 

b*. In what ways ore you (better, worse) off? b. ^65) 



t About the sama - SKIP 16 72 



2 Better tjrff 

3 vVorse off 



} 



ASK b 



ERIC 
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VII. ASSETS. AND INCOME - Continued 



72. Noyif I'd like to osk o few questions obout your income 

in • ^ ^ ; 

o..ln 1971, how much^id you receive from woges, 

solory, commissions; or tips from oil jobs, before^ 
' ^ deductions for toxes or any things else? 

. Respondent not married - SKIP Co c ^ ' 

b. In 1971, how much did your husborid receive from 
w'oges, soiory, commi s s ior^s, or^tjps-.from oil jobs, before 
deductions for toxes or onything else? 

] Np other f&mily members 14 years or older - SKIP to 73a 

c. In 1971, fiow much did oil other fomily members living her> 
receive from woges, solory, commissions, or tips from oil 
jobs, before deductipns for toxes or onything else? 



72a. 



00 



N-one 



b. ® 



00 



None 



00 



None 



73o. In 1971, did you ■receiy'^j, ony income from working on 

your own or in ybur own 'busines s, professionol proctic«^ 
or partnership? 



?3a. 



Yes — How much? 



Jess S. 



(469 



V 

{Net income) 



00 



i Gross income > t Expenses^ 

' No other family members 14 years or ol^der SKIP to 74 

b. In 1971, did ony other fomily members living here receive ony 
income from Workington their own or in their own business, 
profess lonol proctice, or portnership? 

S . ... less S S L 



No 



Yes ^ How much? 



(Gross income} 



f E xpen se5\ 



(Net income) 



(47G' 



00 



No 



74. In 1971, did your family receive any income from operoting o form? 74, 

-less ■ S 



(Gros^ income) 



(Expenses) 



(Net income) 



Yes — hlow much? 

%_1 



00 



No 



75. In oddttic^n, during 1971, did onyone in thii fomily living 75. 
here receive any rentol income from roomers ond boarders, on 
ijportment in this house or onother building, or other reol estote? 

-less S = S. 



Yes — How much? 



(Gross inco;be> * 



(Expenses) 



(Ner income) 



00 



' No 



76. In 15/71^ did anyone In this fomily living here receive 76. 
interest or dividends.-on savings, stocks, bonds, or incjome 
from estotes or trusts? 



Yes — How much? 



00 



: No 



77o. In 1971, did you receiv^e ony unemployment conjpensotion?' 77a. 



Yes 



How mony weeks? 

How much did you receive altogether? 



00 



! No 



Respondent-net married - SKIP to c 
b. In J971^ did your husbonti -receive any unemployment 
compensotion? 



; No other family members I 4 years or older ~ SKIP to 78 
c. In 1971, did ony other fomily members living here receive 
ony unemployment .con pens otion? 



' Yes 



7 



— How mony weeks? 



How much did he receive oltogether? 



.00 



.j No 



■ Yes — How much? 



00 



: No 



78. In 1971, did onyone in this fomily liv'^ng here receive income 78. 
OS o result of disobility- or illness such o_s (Read hst): 
if "Yes" to c(ny items in list, enter amount, indicating 
whether received.by respondent or other family member, 

CI) Veteran's compensotion or pension? /y. . . 

(2) Workmen's compensotion? 



(3) Aid to the permanently ond totolly disobled or old to the blind? 

(4) Social Security/disobility poyments?. / 



(5)"'Any other disability poyment? - Specify type 



~7 . 



Yes' 


No 

J 


Respondent 


Other 
fami \y member 




00 


® 


00 




::] . 




00- 




00 




Z] 




00^ 




00 




• — I 




00 


® 


00 




— t 




00 


® 


00 



ERIC 
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VII. ASSETS AND INCOME - Continued 



79. In 1971, did anyont in this? family living here receive 
any oth«r Social Stcurity poymvnts, such' as old age 



or survivor t tnsurancef 



80» In 1971^ did onyone in this family living here receive any 
Ai'd to Families with Dependent Children payments, or 
oth«r public assistance or welfare poyments? 



81a. In 1971, did anyone m thls'family living here buy any food 
stomps under the Government's Food Stamp Plan? 

b. In how many months during i971 did, you buy stamps? 



c. How much was your monthly bonus? 



82a. In 1971, did anyone in this family living here receive any- 
pensions from local. State, or Federol Government? 



b. In 1971, did anyone in this family living here receive any 
other retirement pensions, such as private employee or 
"perJpnal retirement benefits? . 



83. In 1971, did anyone in this family living here receive an 
other type of income, such as alimony, phFld support, 
contributions from family members living elsewhere, 
annuities, or anything else? 



84. \n 1971, did you (or your husband) purchase any of th^ 
following items? 



(1) Washing machine 

(2) Clothes dryer . . 

(3) Electric or gas stove 

' (4) Refrigerator ..... ^ 

(5) Freezer 

(6) Room air-conditioner 

(7) Television 

(8) Garboge disposal . . . 

(9) Hi-fi or stereo 

(10) Dishwasher 



79. 



80. 



:]Yes-Whd?^ 

'"1 Respondent - How much? 



® 
® 
® 



S_JL. 



Husband — How much? 



■ \ Other - How much? 



00 



00 



00 



;iNo 



492 



® 



8l3. 

b, 
. c. 



® 



82a. 



b. 



83. 



•Yes 

AFDC - How much? 

S ^ . 

' ' ] Other — How much? 

5 J 



00 



00 



1 No 



) Yes - ASK.b and c 
i No - SKIP to 82a' 



Months 



00 



® 



] Yes — How much? 
S 



00 



1 No 



I Yes — How much? 



00 



1 No 



I Yes — How much? 



00 



I No 



Yes 



, .. J 
^1 



No' 

'"J 



(502) 

® 

(506) 

® 
(508) 



Was it - 
NEW USED 

2 D 
2D 
2 [11 

.2 

2 17] 

2 '.7! • 

23 

2 Z! 

2n 
2n 



1] 
;:] 
r.] 



85.. In 1971, did you hove an;* major expenditures on housing such as. 85. 
remodeling or redecorating, plumbing, electrical work, roofing, painting, 
or h'Sating which amounted to mare than $200? o 



86. Aside from anything else you have mentioned, did you (or other members 36. 
of your family) have any other major expenses in 1971 such as rnedical, 
dental, accident, travel, or education which amounted to more than $200? 



509) 1 ZJYes 

2 '"'l No 



510) 1 LI Yes 
2 Z] No 



VIII. FAMILY BACKGROUND 



CHECK 
ITEM V 



Refer to item I04R on Information Sheet,- 
Z2 Respondent't pai'ents are dead - SKIP, to Chec^k Item W 
□ All other - ASK 87a . ■ 



87a. Now t have some questions on your family background. 
Are your mother and father living? 



87a. 



t ^ ] BOTH parents alive 
2 MOTHER alive, father dead 
3 \T] FATHER alive., mother dead 
>4 'Z] NEITHER parent alive 



CHICK 

ITEM.W; 



Refer to item /05R on Information Sheet and item 13, cover poge. 
n Respondent not married \ ^^jp qq^ 

""I Respondent't husband's parents are dead j - 
[□.All other - ASK 87b 



3i 



VIII. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continu.df 



87b.' Are your husband's mother ond father living? 



87b. (s]2) I * ; BOTH parents alive 

2 'i MOTHER alive, father dead 

3 FATHER alive, mother dead 
4 NEITHER parents alive 



88o. How many persons, not counting ^biirseit; fond your 
husbond) ore dependent upon you (gnd your husbond) 
for ot leost one-holf of their support? 

b Do ony of these dependents live somewhere else 
other thon here ot home with you? 



c. Whot is their relolibnship to you? 



88a. 



Number - ASK b 



0 ' None - SKIP to 89a 



Yes — How mony? 



0 Hp, ^ SKIP to 89a 



ASK c 



c, (515 



89o.. Would you soy thot during the post yeor there 

has been- ony chonge in**your feeling obout hoving 
• Q: job outside the home for poy? 

b. In'whot woy has yjour feeling chonged? 



c. Why would you soy your thinking hos chonged? 



89a, (516) 1 ' ; Yes - ASK b and c 

2 — ^° \ SKIP to Check /tem X 

3 ; Don't know j. 



br(su) LJ 



c. (51« 



CHECK 
ITEM X 



Refer to /tern i06R on information Sheet and ttem 13, cover page. 
Marual status has changed since last interview- ASK 90 
Marital status has not changed since last interview - SKIP to Ch^ck /tem Y 



90. 



When were you 



Morried? 
Divorced? 
Widowed? 
Seporoted? 



90. 



„ Month 



.Year 



CHECK 
ITEM Y 



Determine whether or not respondent Itves 
m the same area (SMSA or county) as when 
iast interviewed. 



{520} 1 ' ■ Respondent lives in same area {SMSA or county) 
as when last interviewed — SKIP to 9lf 
z'~] Respondent lives in different area {SMSA or county) 
than when last interviewed — ASK 91a 



91o. '.When we lost interviewed you, you were living in 

q different oreo. How mony miles from here; .is thot? 



b. How did you hpppen to move here? 



91a. 



Miles 



\ . 

Did, you hove a job, lined up here ot the time you moved? c. (523) i ' 1 Yes, different from job held at time of move 

\ _ 2 ■ ' i Yes , same as job held at time of m^ve 

\ .\ 3 ' ■ Yes. transferred job in same company 



! No - ASK d 




How ijnony weeks did you look before you found work? 



\ 



Total, weeks 



0 " ' Did not look for work - SKIP to e 
99 ' Still haven't found work 



(1 



How mt^ 



ny weeks did you look before you moved? 



How mohy weeks did you look ofter you moved? 



\ 

loh 



a) @) 



. Weeks before 
Weeks after 



Since w^^ lost interviewed you, hove you lived in ony 
oreo oiher thon the present one or the one in which 
you livedfiwhen we interviewed you lost? 



; Yes — How mony? 



'SKIP to Check Item 2 



0 ' 'No 



Hove you 'Jived in ony oreo other thon the 
present on^e since we lost interviewed you? 



■ Yes — How mony?' 



: No 



CHECK 
ITEM 2 



Refer to item 1 12R. 

A Social Security number is entered in item I I2R - SKIP to 92 
J I * No Social Security number is entered in item I I2R - ASK 9lg 



91g. Vlhot is your\SocioI Security number? 



9lg. 



Notes 



(529} 
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NONINTERVIEWS IN 197V 



Ask the hilowing questions of oil respondents who were noninterviews in 1971. Transcribe the ' 
answers to the appropriate item on the information Sheet , then proceed with the regular interview. 



A. Whot were you doing at this time In 1971 - 
working, keeping house, or something else? 



/ 



1 " * Working 

2«» ^VVith a job, not at work 

3 ; Looking for work ^ 

4 ~^ Keeping house 

5 ; Unable to work 

6 ^'^ Other - Specify ^ 



ASK a 



END of 
questions 



B. For whom did you Work? \ 



C. Whot kind of work were you doing? 



Transcribe entries as follows: 



I . If box I or 2 IS checked, mark • 
"Labor Force Group A" in I02R. 



2. If box 3 is checked, mark 

"Labor Force Group B" in I02R. 



3. If box 4 or 6 is checked, mark 
"Labor Force Group. C" in I02R. 



4. If box 5 is checked, mark 
"Unable to work" in I02R. 



Transfer name of 
employer to 103R(1) 



Transfer kind of 
> . work to 103R(2} 



WHEN THE TRANSCRIPTION' HAS BEEN COf/iPLETED, 
BEGIN THE REGULAR INTERVIEW WITH /TEM I 



OFFICE USE ONLY 



I 

108R. (I) Name of employer in 1969 



Not employed in 1969 



109R. f~] Noninterview in 1968 

(I ) Name of employer in 1 968 



Not employed in I 968 



llOR. (I) Name of employer in 1967 



i I f^ot employed in (.967 



lllR. Residence in |<967 



City" 



State 



112R. Social Security Number 



S30) 
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IX. INFORMATION SHEET ' " 






DATA FROM LAST INTERVIEW 


1U 1 K . 


Date of lasi interview 






Month Day Year 


( 






102R. 


Labor Force Group in 1971 * 


( 


628) 


Hi A * 








s Z] c . 

6 ^ Unable to work 


103R. 


(l)^Name of employer in 1971 












(2) Kind of work dojie in 197! 






_j Not employed in 19/1 


104R. 




Status of respondent's parents in 1971 




@ 


\ Both parents of respondent are dead 
2 All other 


1C5R. 




Status'of husband's. parents in 1971 




@ 


\ '~] Respondent not marriedr.^ 

2 "~j Both parents of the respondent's 

husband are dead 

3 '~^] All other 


106R. 




Marital status at last interview 




@ 


\ ] Married 

2 Separated . 

3 Widowed 

4 Divorced 

s ' 1 Never married 


107R. 


Name^and addresses of persons who 
will always knovy where respondent 
can be reached: 



2, 
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INDEX 



NOTE: All entries refer to women respondents years of-agein 

. . 1^ 1972 unless otherwise noted. T refers to a table or chart; 
n refers to footnote. * ■ 



Age, in relation to: ^, . 
career status, 61-62, .63T 
earnings (average hourly), 2P7T, 208t 

educational attainment (respondent's), 70, 7IT, 72 ' 

job change, voluntary, 169, 170T-71T, 172 

labor force participation, ^5, 200T ' 

propensity to change jobs, I63, 166, 167T ,^ 
Age (husband^s), in relation to: 

earnings (family), 15^T, . 155-> * ^ ' 

earnings (husband^s^ 15i4-T, 155 

migration (family), 15O, 151; 152T, 155. 
Attitude toward market work (respondent's), in relation to:_ ^ 

career status, 65, 66t 

child^care, 122, 12^, 127T-28T, I30, 132T, 133T, 13^ 

race, I3, ihD, I98T 
Attitude . toward respondent's working (husband's), in relation to: 

career status, 65-66, 67T • . 

race, 13-1^, 15T, 199T ; ^ 

Average hourly . earnings , see Earnings (average hourly) 
Career status, in l^elation to: . ^ ^ 

"age, 61-62, 63T 

attitude toward market work (respondent's), 65, 66t • - ^ 

attitude toward respondent's working (husband's), 65-66, 67T 
certification for trade or profession, 6^T, 65 /* • 

educational attainment (husband's), 65, 67T " • \ ^ 

educational attainment (.respondent's), 62, 6hT 

employment experience (extent), 58, 59-60 . 
family structure (at age I5), 62, 63T ^ ' 

health, 65, 66t 

marital and/or child status, 59-60, 65, 67T, 210T. 
nature of residence (at age 15), 62, 63T 
•occupation (general), 59-60, 211T ^ 
occupational assignment (pattern), 58", 58n, 59-60 • 
race, 59-60, 6I11, 63T, 210T, 211T 

training, 62, 6^T, 65 ^ ^ 

work status of mother,' 62, 63T ■ . 

years between school and marriage, 65, 67T ■ < 

Certification for trade or professioh, in relation to career status, GhT, 65 
vet ' ■ 
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Child care arrangement, in relation to: . 
• attitude toward market work (respondent's), 122, 12h, 127T-28T, 130, 
132T, 133T, 13^ ^ <^ 

demand for female labor (local labor market), I3I5 132T, 133T 
earnings (average hourly) , 12U, 125 - • 

earnings (family), 122, 12^, 125, 126t, 127T-28t, I3I, 132T, 133T 
educational attainment (respondent's), 123, I2U, 126t, 127T-2§T, I3I, 

132T,' 133T, 13^ " 
employment status, 13O, 132^, 133T 

family composition, 121-22, I2U, 126t, 127T-28t,. I30, I3I, 132T, 133T, 13^' 
hours worked, 122, 12U, 126t, 127T-28t 
population density, 123, 126t, 127T-28t 
propensity for job search, I3I, 132T, ,133T, 13^ 
race, 123, 12^, 125, 126t, 127T-28T, I3I., 132T, 133T, 13^ 
region of residence, . 123, 12U, 125, 126t, I3I, 132T, 133T, 13^ 
Children, .see Marital and/or child status , 
Demand for female labor (local. labor market), in relation to child care, 

131,. 132T, 133T X . r ' n; ■ 

Earnings (average hourly)5'in relation to: 
age, 207T, 208t ' / , 

child care, I2U, 125 

educational attainment (respondent's), llOT, 111 
job change, involuntary, 175?' I76T 
. job change, voluntary, 170T-71Tj 17^-75, 176t, 222.T, 223T ' / , 

occupational segregation^ 102-OU, IO8, IO9, HOT, lU, 113 
race, 20, 21T, 207T, 208t ' . 

^skill requirement, IO8-O9, HOT, 111, 113 
tenure, IO9, HOT ' J . 

training, HOT, -111 - ' 

'weeks worked, IO9, HOT, HI, 113 * ' ' 

years worked, IO9, HOT, 111, 113 ^ . 

Earnings (family) ' " ^ 

defined, IU3, 1^8, ihSn ; ' . 
in relation to: 

age (husband's), 15^T, 155 

child "-care, .122, 12k, 1^5,. 126t, 127T-28t, I3I, 132T, 133T " . 
educational' attainment (husband's)^ 15^T, 155 
intrafirm transfer, 15UT, 155, 156t, 157 
leisure time, ikk 
■ migration (family)^ 1U6-U7, 1U8-U9", 151, 153, 15Ut, 155, 156t 
migration, multiple (family), 15^T, 155,- 156t, 157 
race, 20-21, 209T 

• Earnings (husband* s ), in relation to: ^ ■ 

age (husband's), 15Ut,/155 

educational attainment (husband's ),* 15UT^ 155. ^ 
intrafirm transfer, 15^T, 155, 156t, 157 ! 
migration (family), 15I, 153,"15^T, 155, 156t ■ ' ' 

migration, multiple (family), 15^T, 155, 156t, 157 
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Earnings (respondent's), in relation €o: 
income ^family), 20-21, 209T 
intrafirm transfer, IJ^T, 155 > 156t, 157 
. migration (family), ikj^'^kjii, 155, 156t ^ . ^ 

migration, multiple (family) , 15^T, 155, 156t, 157 
race, 20-21, 209T ^ . 

. Educational attainment (father's), in relation to: 
educational attainment (respondent's), 70, 71T 

occupational status (first job), 72, 73T-7^T . , 

Educational attainment (husband's), in relation to: ■ 
career status, 65, 67T • 

earnings (family), 15^T, 155 • " 

earnings (husband's), 15^T, 155 

migration (family), 15O, I5I, 152T, 15^T, 155 . 
Educational attainment (mother's), in relation to:. 

educational attainment (respondent's), 70, 71T 

occupational status (first job), 72, 73T-7Ut 
Educational attainment (respondent's), in relation to: . 

age, 70, 7IX, 72 . ^ 

career status, 62, 63T • . . 

child care, 123, 12^, 126t, ^ 127T-28T, 131, 132T, 133T, 13^^ 
; earnings (average hourly), llOT, 111 

educational attainment (father's), 70,, 7IT * , ' 

educational attainment (mother 's ), 70, 7IT 

family structure (at age 15')V,*'^71T, 72 . ^ ' 

job change, voluntary, 170T-7iT, 173 

marital and/or child status, 7lT, 72 , • . 

nature of residence (at age'^-JL5), 71T, 72 ' . . . 

occupational status (first job), 72, 73T-7^T * • 

occupational status (1967 job), 76T-77T, 78 . ' 
occupational status (1972 job), 79, 8OT-8IT - ' , 

occupation' of head of household (at* age I5), 70, 7IT 
race, 70, 71T ' . . , 

skill requirement,' 99-100, lOln, llO^T, 111, 112T, IIST 

Employment experience (extent), -in relation to career status , 58, 59-60 . 

Employment status, in relation to: ' 
I child care, I30, 132T, 133T • 

migration (family), 1I+6, I5I, 152T, 153T 

race, *l6-17, 30TA31-32, 32T, 33T, 3^T, 201T ■ ' ■ . 
Experience , ' see Work\xperience 

Family composition, in relation to child care, 121-22, 12^, 126t, ^127T-28t, 
130, 131, 132T, 133T, 13^ • • - ■ 

Family structure (at age i50 in relation to: 
career status, 52, 63T \^ 

educational attainment (respondent's), 7IT, 72 

occupational status (first jobx), 73t-7^T, 75 ■ 
Female-intensive occupations, s e e XOcc upa t i onal segregation 
Fertility, in relation to migration\( family ) , ik^ 
G'eographic mobility, see Migration \ 
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Health, in relation to: 
career status, /d5j 66t 

occupational status (1967 Job) ,. 76T-77T, 78. . 

occupational statxis (1972 job), 8OT-8IT ^ 

race, 12, 13T,' 197T 
Hours worked, in relation to: . 
• child care, 122, 126t, 127T-28T 

job change, voluntary, l69n, I7OT-7IT, 172-73, 175, 218t, 219T 

propensity to change Jobs, I66, I67T 

race, 18, I9T, 20Ut , 
^uman capital , . * ' ' -t 

defined, 98 

in relation to: 

. OQ^upatipn (general), 98- 101 . 
s.kill requirement, 99^100, 101-02 
Husband *s attitude toward wife's working, see Attitude toward wife's 

working (husband's ,^ • • . . 

Income (total family), in relatio'n to respondents earnings, 20-21 209T; 

see also Earnings \. ' ■ \ • 

Intrafirm transfer, in relation to: 

earnings (family), 15^T, 155, 156t, 157 
. earnings (husband's) 154t, 155, 156t, 157 V 
earnings (respondent's), 15^T, 155, 156t., 157 
weeks worked, 155-, 156t, X57 . 
Involuntary Job change, see Job change, involuntary 
Job change, involuntary, effects on: ^ v • 

earnings (average hourly), lf'5T-76T • ' 
Job satisfaction:, 175, 177T 
Job change, voluntary • » " 

comparison with middle-aged men, see Men, middle-aged 
correlates : ' 21 

age, 169, I7OT-7IT, 172 ; . 

f earnings . (average hourly ) , I7OT-7IT 

educational attainment (respondent's), 170T-71T, 173, 
. hours worked, l69n, 170T-71T, 172-73> 175, 218t, 219T 

Job satisfaction, I7OT-7IT, 173 ^ ' ' 

■ marital and/or child status, 170T-71T, 172 • 
propensity to change Jobs, 169, 172 . . ' 

tenure, I7OT-7IT,' 173' 
effects on: 

earnings (average hourly), 17i|~75, 176T, 222T, 223T 
• Job satisfaction, 175 , °177T 

unemployment rate (local area), l6Un 

wage str^flcture (.position in), I6U 
extent: \ 

overall, 169, l69n, I7OT-7IT 

by race, 170T-71T-, 172 
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Job satisfaction, in relation to: . „ 

job change, involur^ary, 175,.177T 

job change, voluntary^ I7OT-7IT, 1735 175 5 177T 

propensity to change jobs, 162-63, I67T, I68 
Job search, see Search (joJd) . . " . 

Labor force and employment .status , 16-17, 30T, 31-3.2.5 32T, 33T, 3Ut, 201T 
Labor force participation, in relation to: . * 

' ■ age, ^5, 200T • . . 

marital and/or child status, 28, 3OT, 31-32, ^32T, 33T, 3hT, UO, UlT, k2, 

kkT, U5, ^6t, ^7, ^8t-U9T, 5OT, 51, 52T, 53 
race, 16-17, 17T, 28, 3OT, 3I, 32, 32T, 33T, 3^T, kO, UlT, U2-, kkT., ^5, 
k5n\ kGT, U7, U8T-U9T, 5OT, 51, 52T, 53, 200T, 201T, 202T ' , 
Labor market^ attachment, see Employment experience (extent) 
Labor mobility; see^ also Job change, voluntary; Job change, involuntary; 
Migration;' Propensity to change jobs 

definition, "161, l62 / - . - 

in relation to rac.e, '172n ^' 
Leisure time, in relation to earnings (family), ikh 

Marital and/or child status, in relation to: . -/ * 

career ^status, 59-60, 65, 67T, 210T ' 
educational attainment (respondent's), 71T, 72 
job change, voluntary'^ I7OT-7IT, 172 

labor force participation, 28, gOT, fll-32, 32T, 33T, 3^T, UO, UlT, U2, 

kkT, U5,^ U6t,%7, K8T-U9T, 5OT, 51J 52T, 53 , ^ '^•^ 
migration (family), IU5, 150, I5I, 152T, 153T" 
oqcupational status (first job), 73TA74t, 75 " . 

propensity to change jobs, 163, I66, I67T - ^ ^ 

race, 12, 30T, 32, 32T, 33T, 3^T, UlT, kkT, if6T, i^8T-U9T, 50T, 52Ti 
■ 195T, I96T * ^ . . • . 

Men, middle-aged 
'comparison with women, 35 to 59 years of age in 1972, by: 

job change, voluntary, 169? 172 ! 

propensity to change jobs, I68 ( _ . . 

Migrant status, in relation to occupational status (197^ Job), 8OT-8IT 
Migration (family); see also Migration, multiple (family) 
correlates : ' ' • . 

age (husband's), 15O, 151,-»152T, 155 " - . 

earnings (family), 1U6-U7, )1^&-U9,. 151, 153, 15^T, 155, 156t 

earnings (husband's), 15I, 153, 154t, 155., 156t 

earnings (respondent's), IU7, 1^7n, 155, 156t 

educational attainment (husband's), I50, 15I, 152T, I5UT, 155 

employment status, 1U6, I5I, 152T, 153T ' " 

fertility, 1^5' . " 

marital and/or child status, 1U5, 150, I5I, 152T, 153T 

search Cjob), -1^5, 1^6, lU6n 

■tenure, I5I, 152T, 153T ' .. . /• 

weeis worked, 155, 156t, 157 
extent (overall), 15O, 15(^ 
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Migration, multiple (family), in relation to: - * 

•arnings (family), 15^T, 155, 156t,'i.^7 ... 
earnings' (husband* s ) , i5^T, 155, 156t, 157 

earnings (re^spondent * s ) , 15^T, 155, 156t, 15?" ' ' 

weeks worked, 155, 156t, 157 . _ 
Mobility, see Labor mobility . ' . i 

Multiple classification analysis'^ (MCA) 5 defined, 60n, 6O-6I, l6Un 
Nature of residence (at age 15), in relation to: ^ ' " 

career status, 62, 63T . ! . 

' educational attainment (respondent * s ),, 71T, 72 . ' 

occupational status (first job), 73T-'7^T, 75 . 
Occupational assignment (pattern), in relation to career status, 585 58n, 

59-60. ^ • ] . 

Occupational commitment, see Occupational assignment (pattern) 
Occupational mobility, see Occupational status-^ 
Occupational segregation, in relation to: \ 
' earnings (average hourly), 102- OU, IO8, IO9, IfOT, 111, 113 • 

skill requirement, 103-0i+, .105T, HOT, 113, J^]6T 
Occupational status 

of first job, in relation to: 

educational attainment (father*s), 72, 73T-7^T 
educational attainment (mother*s), 70, 71T 
. educational attainment (respondent's), 72, 73T-7^T 
. • .'family structure (at age 15 ), 73T-7^T, 75 

marital and/or child status, 7,3T-7^T, 75 " . 
nature of residence (at -age I5), 73T-7UT, 75 
occupation of head of household (at age 15), 73T-7^T, 75 
occupational status (1967 job)^ 76T-77T, 78 
race, 73T-7^T, 75 , ' [ ^ 

of 1967 job, in relation, to: * ' ' 

educational attainment (respondent's), 76T-77T, 78 • ^ 
health, 76T-77T, .7^ ' - 

occupational status (first job), 76T-77T, 78 ' ' ' , \ 

occupational status (1972 job), 70, 8OT-8IT ' , .- 
« ' race, 76T-77T, 79 > , . . 

tenure, iG^^lT, 78 
training, 76T-77T, 78 . 

years worked, 76T-77T5 78-79 ^ ^ ^ ' 

of 1972 job, in reliation to: . 

educational attainment (respondent's), 79, 8OT-8IT ^ - 
"health, 8OT-8IT 

migrant status, 8OT-8IT ' ' • ^ 

occupational status (1967 job), 79, 8OT-8IT ^ . ' . 

race, 8OT-8IT, 82 ' • 

. tenure, 8OT-8IT . • ' 

training, 79, 8OT-8IT . ' . - • ' 

weeks worked, 79, 8OT-8IT . ^ 

years worked, 79,/'"80T-8lT ^ ■ ' 
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\ -Occupation, .female (typioal), see Occupational segregatipn ^ / 
Occupation (general), in relation to: ' -v^ ' ' 

career status , ''59'-60, 211T . ' ' j r" . \ 

human capital, 98-IOI ,t ' , . ^' ' \ 

skill requirement, 98^102 > " . ' * $ . ' 

• . Occupation' of ;head of household (at age 15), iri relation to: 

educational attainment (respondentia), 70? 71T 

occupational status (first job), 73T^7^T,.75 ' » 

% Opportunity to change jobs, concept defined, 163^6^+ ' 

Population density," in relation to qhild care, 123, 126t, 127T~28t^ 
■ftropensity for job search,"" in relation to child care, I3I, 132T, 133T, ISh* 
Rrop6nsi.ty to change jobs > 

comparison with middle-aged men, see Men', middle-aged 
defined, 162 . ' ' . ^ 

in relajiion to: 

age, 163, 166, I67T 

hours worked, 166, 167T ' * . 

• job change, voluntary, 169, 172 
job satisfactiori, 162-63, 167J, 168 . . * 

marital and/or- child status, \63, 166, 167T . • ' ' ' 

ra,ee, '163, 166, l66n, 167T / 
^tenure, 163, 167T, 168 
Race, in relation to: . 
" " attitude toward market work (respondent's), 13, l^T, 198T . • 

attitude-^toward respondent's working (husband's), 13-1^, 15T, 199T " 
• career .status., 59-60, 6ln,-^63T, 210T, 211T 

child care, 123, 12^+, 125, 126t, 127T-28t, I3I, 132T, 133T, 13^' 
\ earnings (average hourly), 20, 21T, 207T, 208t 
earnings, (family), 20-21, 209T . ^' 

earnings (respondent's), 20-21, 209T' . : ; 

educational attainment (respondentj^s.)., 70, 11^. 

employment^ status '1 16-I7, 30T, 31-32, 32T, 33T, 3^T, 201T 
\ health, 12, 13T,M97T'* ..... . ^. 

hours worked,, 18, I9T, 20i+T 

* : job change, voluntary, 170J^"71T, I72 

labor force participation, 16-I7, I7T, 28, 3OT, 31, -32, 32T., 33T, -^d, 
^IT, kZ, i+i+T, i+5, i+5n, i+6T, i+7^ i+8T-U9T, 5OT, 5i, 52T, 53, 72, 200T, 
201T, 202T - . ^ * ■ 

labor mobility, 172h, , t, 

marital and/or child status , 12, 30T, 32, 32tV. 33T, .3^T, i+lT, kk'l, U'6t, 

i|8T-^9T, 50T, 52Ty 195T, 196T . * ^ 

occupational status . (first job) , -73^-7^+1, 75 • 
occupational status (1967 job), 76T-77T, 79 
occupational status (1972'job), 8OT-8IT, 82 

propensity to' change jobs , I63, 166, l66n," I67T . : 

Rate of pay, hourly, see Earnings ("average hourly) ' . 

Region of residence, in relation to child care, 123, 12^,^125, 126t, 131,; 

132T, 133T, 13^ • ,^ . * J • ^- - " V 

Respondent's attitude toward market work^ see Attitude toward market 

work (respondent 's ) - — " • i 

Satisfaction (job), see Job satrs faction " r 



Search (job), in relation to. migration .(family) , 1^5? 1^6, lU6n 

Sex labelling, see Occupational segregation • ■ , 

Sex segregation, see Ocupational segregation 

Skill requirement, in relation to: 

earnings (average hourly), 108-09, HOT, 111, 113 . ! • ■ ■ ' 

-ed'ucational.attainment (respondent's), 99-100, lOln, HOT, 111, 112T, 

113T ' . ' . 
. htman capital, 98- 100, 101-02 
occupational segregation, 103-64, •IO5T, HOT, 113, 113T 
occupiation (general), 98-iL02 
tenure, IO9, HOT ^ x ^ 

^ training, HOT, 111, 112T 
^ weeks wrked, 109, HOT, 111, 112T, 113 ^ ' 

years worked, '109, HOT, IH, 112T, ^113 
Tenujre,^ in -relation to: . , ... 

. earnings (average hourly), IO9, HOT . . 

job change, voluntary,. I7OT-7IT, 173 ' 
migr.i^tion. (family,)'^ 151, 152T-, 153T 
occupational :s>a^us (l967Job), 76T-77T, 78 , 
occupational'status (1972 job) ,. 8OT-BIT 
propensity to change Jobs, I63, l67T, "168 
skill requirement, 109, HOT " r 

Training, in relation to: , 
i career status, 62, 6Ut, 65 ' ] 

earnings (average hourly), llOT, 111 
occupational status (1967 Job), 76T-77T, 78 . 

occupational status (1^2 Job), 79, 8OT-8IT / * . 

skill rjequirement, ^IW, HI, 112T 
Unemployment experiep^ 1972 -by 1966,-17-18, 203 T 

Unemployment rate {loq^\ area)-, in relation ;to Voluntary Job changing, I6 
Voluntary Job chanm^ see Job change, voluntary , . 

Wage, see Earning^ - ■ 

Wage structure/(position in),- in rfei|^ion,to Voluntary Job changing, l64 
Weeks workeg^/ ^ee >Jork experience ' 
Work experience I 
weeks worked in relation to: [ • . 

earnings (average hourly), IO9, IIQT,^ 111, II3 

intrafirm transfer, 155, 156t, 157/ - • 

migration (fajnily), 15.5, lfe6T, 15/ . . ^' f 

migration, multiple (fajnily ), 15?, 156t, 157 ^'1 
occupational status. (1972 Job), /79, 8OT-8IT , ' V. ■ 

skill requirement, IO9, HOT, 10-1, H2T, 113 
years worked (to 1967), in relation to: ^ 
' earnings (average hoiIrlylV 109^, -HOT, 111, 113 

' occupational status (I967 Job;0 ,. 76T-77T, 78-79 . . . c 

occupational status (1972 Jo^), 79,-80T-8lT \ . . 

skill requirement, IO9, HOT)', HI, 112T, 113" 
Work status of mother, in relation to career status, 52, 63n 
Ye'ars between school and marriage, in ..relation^ to career status, 6,5, 67T 
Years worked, see Work experience . , ' 



